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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


(Texte adopté par le Bureau de la Commission Internationale) 
Paris, 12-14 Février 1953. 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


1. — A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer 
une Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de l’Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes demeu- 
rés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sembleraient 
souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de révision, 
seraient prétes 4 la publication. 


2. — A permettre a toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a l’Histoire 
entreprise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de 
certains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 

3. — A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de 
savants et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient 
retenus pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


4. — A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un 
échange de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation 
soulevés au cours de l’élaboration d’une histoire du développement 
scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 
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DOCUMENTS IN THE PREHISTORY OF SCIENCE (II) 
by 
V. Gordon CHILDE *. 


I 


record that lies between the “ Neolithic Revolution’’ — i.e., 

the first emergence of farming and village communities — on the 
one hand and on the other, the invention or adoption of writing or the 
replacement of bronze by iron for industrial purposes, whichever be the 
earlier. Admittedly a substantial part of this section in Eurasia runs 
parallel to the written records of the urban civilizations of Egypt and 
southwestern Asia. Or course the trade and therewith the technology 
of these literate civilizations affected the illiterate barbarians far beyond 
their narrow political frontiers, but applications of their learned sciences 
can be recognized and discounted so as not to distort the prehistoric 
character of our picture. The initial stage is naturally extremely vague ; 
“ the industrial revolution ’’ covers perhaps a dozen decades, “ the neo- 
lithic revolution ’’ must have occupied at least as many centuries. From 
Braidwood’s ! “ stage of incipient agriculture ’’ so little direct evidence 
is available to control ingenious speculations that for a factual survey 
— and that is the aim here — it remains a postulate. Our survey begins 
with village communities cultivating cereals and keeping for food some 
domestic stock. 

Nor can the record hereafter be usefully divided for the present pur- 
pose into self-contained volumes. No doubt the adoption of intelligent 
metallurgy does mark a real cultural horizon at which a new volume might 
begin, as it does in traditional archaeological periodization. But in 
practice it is too often impossible to state on which side of this boundary 


T HE present article deals with that section of the archaeological 


* Article commandé par le Prof. Ralph E. Turner. 

Cf. Journal of World History, I, n° 4, april 1954, pp. 739-759. 

1. BRarpwoop, R. J. & L., “‘ The Earliest Village Communities”, Journal 
of World History, I (Paris, 1953). 
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a given technical or scientific event falls. In Europe, for instance, 
ploughs and even wheels may have been produced without the aid of 
metal tools. But even if they were, it can be argued that their European 
makers were laboriously imitating with stone tools what had been on- 
ginally created by carpenters enjoying the advantage of saws and other 
metal instruments. Accordingly a chronological arrangement, such as 
was adopted in the first article, cannot be attempted here. 

The archaeological record left by the last 7,000 years is less incomplete 
and enormously richer than that of the preceding palaeolithic age. 
More survives of man’s handiwork if only because it has been exposed 
for a shorter time to the corrosive action of weather, biochemical change 
and earth movements. Though the painful gap left by the decay of 
organic materials is still felt, more lucky accidents have preserved actual 
remains of woodwork, textiles or plants while imprints of cereals in pottery 
or of timber posts in the earth often preserve data for the reconstruction 
of a rural economy or an architectural pattern. At the same time from 
the Neolithic Revolution on, men have learned to make or do an asto- 
nishing variety of new things. 

As a consequence of this enrichment, the record discloses an increasing 
number of distinct societies, expressing their individualities by arbitrary 
divergences in traditional patterns of behaviour that fossilize, and pre- 
sumably accumulating their several collective experiences in equally 
distinct traditions. A group of neolithic farmers, being self-sufficient 
and yet less mobile than a band of hunters, would be more likely to 
develop idiosyncrasies of behaviour in isolation. At the same time 
there is more abundant evidence of opportunities for intercourse between 
the societies thus distinguished and so for pooling traditional lore. 
Even before the rise of urban civilizations in the valleys of the Nile, 
the Tigris-Euphrates and the Indus and even in regions beyond their 
influence the distribution of substances far from their occurences in 
nature can be traced on quite a large scale, and now not only shells or 
attractive stones, but also material for implements like obsidian or rocks 
specially suited for the manufacture of axes* and querns were thus 
transported by human agency. The habitual use of copper or bronze 
for weapons and tools was nowhere possible without regular trade 
bringing supplies, often from a considerable distance, and even manu- 
factured goods were seen caught up in this commerce. Well before 
2,000 B.C. objects manufactured on the Indus were transported to the 
valley of the Tigris, and after 1,500 B.C. actual Aegean manufactures 
turn up in England * while ornaments “ made in England ”’ have been 
identified in Mycenaean and Minoan graves. 

The speed of technological progress in the 4,000 years here surveyed, 


2. For instance, petrological examinations have shown that axes from three 
localized factories were exported all over the British Isles. Proc. Prehist. Society, 
XVII (2) (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 99-158. 

3. Not only s, but also actual weapons, CuitpE, ‘“‘ A Mycenaean Dagger 
from Pelynt, Cornwall’’, Proc. Prehist. Society, XVII (1951), p. 93. 
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in comparison with that in the preceding 40,000, is breathtaking. It is 
scarcely comprehensible unless the results of observation and experi- 
mentation were being accumulated not only in the narrow oral tradition 
of each local peasantry but in a larger pool to which, however indirectly, 
most such societies had access and could themselves contribute — a rudi- 
mentary kind of supernational science in fact. Inevitably much of the 
applied science of prehistoric times must of its very nature be confined 
at least to a single ecological province. For instance, most of the 
agricultural techniques based on experience gained in Egypt or Syria 
would be inapplicable among the temperate forests of upper Eurasia. 
But after all, even today universities recognize such geographically 
restricted branches of science as tropical medicine and tropical agri- 
culture. But if the traditional techniques for cultivating them were 
by their very nature tied to an ecological province, the cereals themselves 
were subject to no such restriction. Nor is any such limitation dis- 
coverable on the practices of weaving, potting and metallurgy nor on 
the use of wheeled vehicles, sailing boats, the balanceandsoon. Whether 
the discoveries and inventions involved therein were diffused or made 
independently several times, the knowledge on which they are based, 
and which is based upon their use, was in fact the common property 
of a very large number of distinct societies ; for they are not peculiar to, 
or distinctive of, any one “culture” in the archaeological, partitive 
sense. 

A second peculiarity of this volume of the archaeological record is 
that it can be divided into relatively short and well defined chronological 
sections. It discloses a wider range of phenomena, modifications of 
which can be conveniently used to define stages or periods in local 
sequences. The intercourse between distinct societies just noted in 
turn offers opportunities for correlating stages in several local sequences 
into more comprehensive periods. Finally prospects are opened up of 
measuring these archaeological periods in terms of centuries or years 
and so of transferring them into a global chronological frame within 
which phenomena in one locality can be compared with contemporary 
events in another. Varved clays laid down annually by the melt waters 
from a glacier afford a very indirect method of connecting archaeological 
events with the series of tropic years, but the available results seem too 
unreliable for use here. A more hopeful chronometer is the decay of 
the radio-active carbon isotope, C14, that has been absorbed by. any 
organism during its life. When grave technical difficulties have been 
overcome, it should be possible to calculate to within a few decades 
how many years ago any piece of organic material incorporated in an 
archaeological deposit, ceased to form part of a living thing and absorb 
C14. In 1954 very few relevant deposits have been thus dated, and 
the figures given must still be taken with reserve. Yet the central date 
of 4,750 B.C., for Jarmo, a site considered by botanists to reveal a very 
early stage in the domestication of cereals, seems to be of the right order 
of magnitude and has been used as a basis for estimating the beginning 
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of the Neolithic Revolution and so of the section here surveyed. 

If the beginning of our period be fixed rather precariously by atomic 
physics, the written records of Egypt, supplemented by Babylonian 
documents, define at about 3,000 B.C. its end on the Nile and on the 
Tigris. Our survey does not stop short there, but even in regions 
that remained illiterate for another two millennia the historical chrono- 
logy based on the Oriental records can be extended thanks to the trade 
relations indicated above ; by 1,500 B.C. the greater part of Europe 
from Britain and Sweden to Sicily and Greece can be brought into the 
frame thus provided. So we can form a much better idea of the rate 
of change and the speed of the accumulation of information than can 
be gleaned from the geological and climatic changes that were alone 
available in the previous article. 

Thirdly, the sheer volume of documents is now too great for it to be 
practicable, were it relevant or necessary, to catalogue the natural 
substances, known to one or many preliterate societies, to enumerate 
instances illustrating the selection of materials (e.g. of stones for axes 
or querns) with the aid of accumulated experience or to list the instru- 
ments, including, for instance, wheeled vehicles, invented in the light 
of such knowledge. The present article must be limited to presenting 
evidence under the following heads : (1) behaviour directed to the attain- 
ment of remote ends and guided by tested inferences from collective 
experience — sowing and planting, selective breeding, the production 
of artificial substances, mining ; (2) metrical and numerical operations. 


II 


The neolithic section of the archaeological record, as here defined begins 
with the cultivation of wheat and barley and the domestication of sheep, 
goats, cattle and pigs. Explicit data to document the preceding stage 
of incipient food production or to control directly theoretical speculations 
as to the priority of agriculture or stockbreeding are non-existent at 
present. We begin near the culmination of a revolution in thought as 
much as in economics. Food-production is behaviour guided by socially 
accumulated experience in the expectation of results to come some months 
later. The act of sowing in particular expressed by implication a faith 
in the predictive value of socially transmitted information and a belief 
in at least one of the uniformities of nature. The last vestige of anything 
that could beexplained as sign behaviour has been left behind ; the 
cultivator is reacting to purely conceptual and social stimuli. 

Concretely the cultivation of cereals presupposes the knowledge 
—i.e., the belief confirmed by social experience — (1) that any suitable 
seed planted will germinate after some weeks, (2) that it will produce 
a plurality of like seeds, (3) what to plant and (4) what conditions are 
essential to germination and ripening. The application of this basic 
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information must evoke further observations leading (5) to some selection 
among the sports that would arise under artificial conditions and to 
the elaboration of some technique of cultivation or rural economy. 
The latter will vary with the locality, but in all environments will demand 
rules for the discrimination of the most suitable soil, the invention of 
some instrument for tilling, the determination of the appropriate season 
for planting and the invention of suitable methods to counteract soil 
exhaustion. In support of these general deductions space permits the 
presentation of evidence on only a few specific points. 

The cereals cultivated at Jarmo‘ in Kurdistan — Triticum monococcum, 
and dicoccum and two-rowed barley — are not only the oldest known, 
but stand nearer than any grains hitherto examined to wild ancestors, 
and these latter are confined to southwestern Asia. Accordingly, as 
all other neolithic farmers in Eurasia and Afrasia cultivated the same 
grains, the cultivated cereals were diffused and so the knowledge of 
what grains to cultivate was embodied in a single tradition common 
to all neolithic farmers though items were added to it or dropped from 
it locally. The apparent absence of T. monococcum from Egypt ® and 
its rarity in western Europe may be attributed to selection, while hexa- 
ploid wheats may have started as sports, perhaps in more than one 
centre, and been favoured by deliberate selection. It is presumed that 
, plots were tilled with hoes or dibbles before the invention of any sort 
of plough, but as all three implements could be made entirely of wood 
the presumption is undemonstrable. The use of a plough is attested 
by the oldest written documents from Egypt and Mesopotamia, soon 
after 3,000 B.C., in the Aegean °, about 2,000 B.C., in the “‘ Early Bronze 
Age”’ of Upper Italy’, in the latest “ neolithic’’ in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings *, in Holland and Denmark °. 

The problem of soil exhaustion does not of course arise in riverine 
irrigation cultivation. Some solution, most likely a systematic alter- 
nation between tillage and pasture, may be inferred from the permanent 
occupation of the earliest villages, attested by tell-formation, in Iran, 
Syria, the Levant, Greece and the Balkans where “ dry cultivation ”’ 
was presumably practised : it can only result from deductions from obser- 
vations accumulated over several generations. Throughout the tem- 
perate forests of Europe shifting agriculture prevailed during the local 
neolithic phase and persisted locally much longer. The creation of 
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4- HeLBakEk, Hans, “ Archaeo. and Agricultural Botany’, University of 

London Institute of y Bre on IXth. Annual Rep. (1952). 
occurrences from t cited by CuitpE, New Light on Most 

soins ast (London, 1954), are probably mistaken, cf. HELBAEK, “* Queen Iktis’ 
—— ”, K. Danske Vid. alsh. PRiol. ed., 21, No, 8 (1953). 

By a clay model from Cyprus, DixKatos, P., ‘‘ Excavations at Vounous- 
Bella ”, Archaeologia, LXX II (1938). 

2. an actual wooden specimen, Battarciia, R., “ La Palafitta di Lago 


di ane Mem. Mus. Storia Nat. della Venezia Tridentana, VII (Trente, 1049) 
8. Only by a yoke, IscuEr, Die Pfahibauten des Bielersees (Biel, 1928), Taf. V. 
9. By plough-furrows under barrows, cf. GLASBERGEN, Excavations 2 the Eight 


Beatitudes (Groningen, 1954). 
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rural economies adapted to these or other local conditions is too specialized 
a theme for this article ”. 

Neolithic farmers in southwestern Asia, northern Africa and Europe 
already kept all the useful food animals that men have found domesti- 
cable. To a variable degree this was the result of mostly unconscious 
experimentation ; in early historic times the Egyptians did actually 
experiment in the domestication of gazelles, oryx and other beasts 
without permanent result. To some extent too domesticated breeds 
are the results of selection. In the case of cattle, herdsmen would be 
able to keep under control most easily the smaller and more docile mem- 
bers of the herd that in a wild state could hardly survive. So too they 
would kill for meat the most troublesome and pugnacious heifers. Thus 
without much forethought a tractable but relatively small breed would 
be established, and early domestic kine of the Bos brachyceros stock are 
miserably small when compared to contemporary wild cattle (Bos 
primigenius). In this process no expection based on experience is 
implied. That may however be inferred from the results of sheep- 
breeding ; for fleecy sheep seem to be artificial products of a selection 
that must have been deliberate. Wool-bearing sheep, though still 
unknown in Egypt, had been established in Southwestern Asia by 
3,000 B.C. and had probably reached temperate Europe by 2,000, though 
as late as 1,500 the wool used for cloaks in Denmark was still mixed with 
so much sheep hair that some investigators imagined that deer hair 
had been deliberately added to the wool . 

Selective breeding implies familiarity with the reproductive processes 
of the animals bred. In fact observations on flocks and herds must have 
given herdsmen information about sexual physiology denied to huntsmen, 
Quite probably it was their observations that revealed the role of the 
male in human reproduction that is not understood by all surviving 
hunter tribes even today. 

The production of artificial substances is as distinctive of the neolithic 
stage as food-production itself. It is equivalent to the deliberate cau- 
sation of chemical changes by thermal or other agencies and thus indicates 
the recognition of uniformities in nature of the same kind as those expres- 
sed in chemical laws though of a low order of generality. The trains 
of action involved, often very complicated and prolonged, must have 
been initiated in the confident expectation of remote results, inferred 
from collective experience embodied in traditional rules. It is implied 
in food-production itself in so far as cereals were converted into bread ; 
for bread and even flour are substances that do not occur in nature though 
no more artificial than several dishes that might appear on food-gatherers’ 
menus. 


10. For lack of detailed evidence whether botanical or ical, no refe- 
rence will be made to the cultivation of flax, beans, peas, nor to the vine, olive 
or 5 Sem yo 

11. BROHOLM Harp, Danske Bronszealders Dragter (' 1935), 
corrected by Gzrer and Lyunaa, “‘ Die Kleider der dahoches Hoonsteelt deta 
Arch., VIIL (1937), pp. 26 ff. 
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Though cereals may at first have been merely popped or parched, 
saddle querns or other kinds of grain-rubber are found on nearly all 
neolithic sites and point to the production of flour. The latter may 
have been eaten as a kind of gruel, but ‘“‘ bread-ovens ” #* are conspicuous 
in all early villages in Hither Asia, Greece, the Balkan peninsula, south- 
east and central Europe and served to convert flour into something more 
unlike any natural material than most savage dishes. Heat alone was 
presumably the first agent of transformation. A biochemical reaction 
was, however, being deliberately invoked to “ raise ’’ the bread by the 
beginning of the written record in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

By that time too, fermentation was being used to produce an alcoholic 
liquor from barley. It has indeed been rather perversely suggested 
that barley was first cultivated in order to produce beer 4%. There 
is of course no direct evidence pointing in that direction ; on the contrary 
half-baked loaves of leavened bread were used in making beer in ancient, 
as in modern, Egypt **. The fermentation of grape-juice to produce 
wine was practised in the Near East by 3,000 B.C. Late Neolithic lake- 
dwellers in Austria are believed to have made a sort of cider *, probably 
from crab apples, while the fermentation of a sort of cranberry wine 
may perhaps be inferred from the contents of vessels found in Danish 
barrows #* of the Middle Bronze Age, c. 1,500 B.C. 





III 


Pottery is produced by the decomposition of hydrated aluminium 
silicate by heat. At least one tribe of palaeolithic mammoth-hunters 
had observed this transformation (part 1, p. 751) but the practical applica- 
tion of such an observation for the manufacture of vessels demanded 
the further discovery of the need to add a temper to the pure clay. 
Some of the earliest neolithic farmers in Cyprus *’, Palestine *, Kur- 
distan 4 and Baluchistan ® made no pottery (though the early Cypriotes 
moulded and tried to bake vessels of untempered clay) while some meso- 
lithic hunter-fishers in the Sudan * and in Denmark may have discovered 
the technique for themselves without the aid of immigrant farmers *. 


12. See CHILDE, New Light and The Dawn of European Civilization (London, 
1950), index s. v. bread-ovens. 
13. *‘ Did men once live by beer alone ?” ‘“‘ Symposium *’, Amer. Anthr., 55, 
(1953), Pp. Genre 
14. Lucas hi Ay tian Materials (London, 1934), pp. 6-10.. 
ES Von T cy E ¢ Pfahibauten des Bodenseegebietes (Stuttgart, 1902), 
Pp. 
. CLraRK, J. D., Prehistoric Europe (London, 1952). 
7 Drxatos, , Khirokitia (Oxford, 1953). 
At Tericho - — excavations in progress. 
19. Cf. BrRarpwoop, op. cit. 
20. Antiquity, XXVII, 1953, P. 33- 
21. ARKELL, A., Early K. (Oxford, 1949) ; Esh Shaheinab b (1953). 
22. Most of the Ertebglle pottery is not older than the arrival of 
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Otherwise all farming communities represented in the archaeological 
record did make pots though the art was not demonstrably diffused along 
with the bases of food-production™. All potters knew what would 
happen when they heated tempered clay to over 450°C. Many could 
also predict the result of chemical changes in the impurities of the clay 
or in minerals deliberately added thereto, and used this knowledge 
to embellish their products. For instance, the mesolithic and neolithic 
pottery of the Sudan and later wares from Egypt, Cyprus, North Syria, 
Anatolia, Greece and southeast Europe were made from ferruginous 
clays or more often coated with a haematite slip. Exposed to the air 
while hot, the iron is oxidized to the red ferric form, while in contact 
with glowing ashes or the products of incomplete combustion it is reduced 
to the black oxide (Fe,O,). In the fabrics named, the firing was so 
conducted as to produce an attractively variegated surface — the interior 
and rim black, the rest of the exterior red, or vice versa™. Throughout 
southwest Asia and southeast Europe vases were often painted with 
mineral colours, and here again the potters knew how to make allowance 
for the changes in the colour of the paint and ground that should result 
from reactions to the ambient atmosphere during firing. Even in the 
IVth millennium, kilns, inspired probably by bread ovens, were cons- 
tructed to give a higher temperature and allow better control of surface 
colour by a regulation of the air supply ; good examples are known from 
Sialk III and Susa and, later, but still “ neolithic ’’, from Olynthus in 
Macedonia and Ariusd in Transylvania *5. 

Quite a number of other artificial substances — brick, plaster, faience 
— were regularly made by prehistoric societies if usually with a limited 
range in space. But of all, metal, and particularly copper, had the most 
far reaching consequences, technical and economic, and metallurgy was 
the most abstract and comprehensive of the prehistoric applied sciences ; 
quite justly has the use of metal been made the differentia of an “ age ”’ 
by archaeologists. Of course, copper, like gold, is not strictly an arti- 
ficial substance (for it occurs albeit rarely as native copper). Metal- 
lurgy * — I mean intelligent metallurgy — is the culmination of a series 
of discoveries namely : (1) that copper is maleable ; (2) that annealing 
restores maleability ; (3) that copper is fusible and can therefore be 
cast ; and (4) that the metal can be obtained from oxidized ores by 


farmers in Denmark, but some may really be earlier, cf. MATHIASSEN, etc., Sienal- 
dersbopladser i Aamosen (Copenhagen, 1943). 

23. For this reason we cannot as ha Prof. Pittioni’s proposal (‘‘ His- 
torischer Ablauf und urgeschichtliche Termino: ie’, Anz. Oster. Akad. Wissens., 
phil.-hist. Kl., 1951, 57) to substitute ‘‘ Keramikum * for “ Neolithikum ” and to 
make . the criterion of the first stage described ohh i article. In _ 
case thoug e ostic is easil za it is incom y 
less ificant than” food uction ” v penis or 

24. The are described by H. FRANKFORT, Studies in the Early 
Pottery of the Near East (London, 1925, 1927). 

25. See CuitpE, Dawn and New Light, s. v. . 

26. The most comprehensive account of early metall is Forses, Ir., Metall- 
yt eine a (Leiden, 1950) but the book was written in 1940 and is not always 
now accurate 
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heating with charcoal — i.e., smelting *’. It is far from certain that 
casting (3) precedes smelting (4) ; the temperature of fusion, 1085°C, 
is higher than that required to initiate the chemical process of reduction 
(c. 750° C) and could not be obtained without the employment of charcoal 
that would also serve as a reducing agent. In any case, owing to the 
rarity of native copper in the old world, supplies of the metal sufficient 
for its industrial use could only be obtained by smelting. 

The extractive side of metallurgy demands substantially more theo- 
retical knowledge and technical experience than the foregoing phrases 
reveal. The metallurgist must have learned by experience or by ins- 
truction to recognize from superficial indications what sort of rock should 
contain ore and which of the minerals embedded in the lode should yield 
copper when heated with charcoal. As the various copper ores, though 
generally brightly coloured, are otherwise dissimilar in appearance, their 
classification is highly abstract. Smiths and smelters must likewise 
know the properties of charcoal and how to produce it ; for charcoal itself 
is an artificial substance made by the partial combustion (really dis- 
tillation) of wood in a confined space. Then a blast or forced draught 
was essential for fusion if not for reduction. On ethnographic analogies, 
bellows would be expected, but there is no archaeological evidence for 
such till late in the third millennium * though the nozzles (twyéres) 
should survive — and do from the Late Bronze Age. Earlier Egyptian 
pictures show the use of blowpipes — but only by goldsmiths. Probably 
the draught of a vertical potter’s kiln would generate sufficient heat, 
and furnaces were modelled on such kilns till bellows were invented. 
Then the first product of smelting would not be recognizable as metal 
— a regulus — but a spongy mass needing refining by quite complicated 
further operations. 

The maleability of copper may well have been discovered independently 
at several places where native copper occurs or did once occur — in Ire- 
land, Spain, ‘‘ Hungary ’’, the Urals, Iran, and elsewhere — and native 
copper was actually melted, though not quite certainly shaped by casting, 
in “ Hungary’”’*. But it is not at all likely that the very abstruse 
processes involved in smelting and casting — what is here termed 
“intelligent metallurgy ’’ — were discovered more than once in the 
Old World. Yet conclusive arguments for diffusion are lacking. The 
earliest types of metal weapons, tools and ornaments are not significantly 
improbable. The oldest copper utensils — such as axes — are indeed 
very similar everywhere. Still after all they are just metallic copies 


27. Cf. H. H. CoGHian, Notes on the Prehistoric Metallurgy of Copper and Bronze, 
(Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, 1951) gives an excellent account of the technical 
processes based on practical experience though the archaeology is not always 
reliable. 

28. Wainwright. 

29. CuiLpE, “‘ Copper and Stone Battle-axes ”, University of London Institute 
of Archaeology, VIIth. Annual Report, 1950. ‘‘ Hungary” is here used to denote 
pe neo area of the Middle Danube basin that before 1914 formed the Kingdom 
or Fiungary. FE prema 
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of widespread stone forms, and moreover on close inspection it is generally 
possible from the form alone to decide whether a given copper axe were 
made, say in Egypt, the Balkans, India or Ireland! The first specia- 
lized type to be at all widely diffused is the knot-headed pin — found in 
Gerzean Egypt and at Sialk IV in Iran and later in Cyprus, at Troy II, 
and in Central Europe ™®. Still this device is not very improbable and 
is not certainly among the first products of intelligent metallurgy in 
Egypt or Iran. So we cannot argue without qualification that it was 
introduced into either region by the founders of metallurgy. That can, 
however, be asserted of Central Europe. There knot-headed pins toge- 
ther with other and more specialized Levantine ornaments were among 
the earliest products of the Unétician bronze industry *. 

Secondly there are indeed reasonably good grounds for believing that 
intelligent metallurgy was practised east of the Tigris well before 
3,000 B.C., not before 2,000 B.C. in Ireland and Bohemia, only five 
centuries later still around the Urals and in China. But at the moment 
it is impossible to prove, however likely it may seem, that metallurgy 
began in Anatolia, the Aegean, or even the Iberian Peninsula later than 
in Mesopotamia and Iran. If only through the lack of an independent 
chronological frame of reference, I cannot show that the further a 
metallurgical centre be from any focus, so much the later its starting 
point. I believe that the very considerable body of information indis- 
pensible for the extraction and casting of copper was accumulated in 
a single tradition and so diffused. But I cannot prove this — nor yet 
whether such tradition, if any, should have included from the start 
two other complexes of discoveries — the reduction of sulphide ores 
and alloying — that were essential to the full development of the 
Bronze Age. 

The first ores to be smelted were presumably oxides, carbonates, 
silicates — “ oxidized ores”. But the commonest copper ores are 
sulphides, and these cannot be smelted by heating with charcoal till 
they have been oxidized by a preliminary roasting in a current of air. 
Operators smelting sulphide ores must be able to predict the results of 
two quite independent chemical reactions. It is hard to determine 
how early the exploitation of sulphide ores began. Spectrographic 
analysis, on which our knowledge of the impurities in ancient metal 
objects is largely based, does not disclose the presence of sulphur, and 
in any case traces of this element may not be unimpeachable evidence 
of production from sulphide ores. The fact of mining and the discovery 
of roasting places puts beyond question the extraction of copper from 


30. See Cuttpz, Dawn and New Light, s. v., knot-headed pins, 

31. M. Jaun (‘* Kulturverbindung zwischen Mitteldeutschland und Vorderasien 
zu inn des 2ten Jahrtausends ", Jahveschrift f. Mitteldeutschen Vorgeschichie, 
XXXV, Halle, 1951), following Witter and Otto still holds that a copper-tin alloy 
was di independently in central Germany. But cf. S. JUNGHANS, ** Unter- 
suchungen zur Kupfer und Frihbronzezeit Siiddeutschlands "’, 34 Bericht d. Rim. 
German. Kommission (Frankfurt a/M, 1951-3). 
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the sulphide ores of the Eastern Alps * at least by the Late Bronze Age 
and possibly as early as 1,700 B.C. Dikaios’ recent discoveries * at 
Ambelikot B prove the exploitation of Cypriote ores, today exclusively 
sulphides, in the Ilird millennium. Hence the discovery of the tech- 
nique in Hither Asia may well go back to 2,500 B.C. at least. 

The first age of metals has been known as the Bronze Age since Thom- 
sen created the accepted archaeological period names, but the term 
is a misnomer. Unalloyed copper was extensively used throughout 
the period thus designated. Till 2,000 B.C. most “ bronzes ’’ from Egypt, 
Crete and the Levant, when analysed, turn out to be made of unalloyed 
copper. After that date unalloyed copper was commoner than bronze 
in Anatolia as late as the Hittite Empire *, and round the Urals was 
used exclusively till the Iran Age. Nor can the use of unalloyed copper 
be held to denote a universal stage in the development of metallurgy 
as suggested by the popular term “Copper Age’’; no such “ age”’ 
at all has yet been detected in China. Finally absence of tin needs not 
imply ignorance of bronze but only lack of resources for securing supplies 
of a relatively rare element. 

The production of bronze ultimately involves the knowledge (1) that 
copper will combine (form an alloy) with other metals ; (2) that an alloy 
is easier to cast and yields a more efficient casting than unalloyed copper ; 
(3) some properties of the suitable metals and their ores ; (4) the supe- 
riority of tin ; and (5) the best proportions to use. 

Historically the earliest deliberate alloy of copper, known from the 
archaeological record, is an alloy containing lead, used for the manufac- 
ture of small ornaments in the Uruk period of Mesopotamia (3,500- 
3,000 B.C.) %. Such an alloy was too soft for industrial use, but owing 
to its low melting point was eminently suitable for small cire perdue 
castings. Soon after 3,000 B.C. bronzes with a variable tin content 
begin to turn up in Mesopotamia *, Jordan *’, North Syria, Western 
Anatolia *, the Aegean and in the Indus cities. Objects of metallic 
tin have been found at Thermi in Lesbos (before 2,500 B.C.) and in a 
sepulchral cave in Tuscany not much later. Some specimens from Ur 
and Troy already contain 10 % of tin. This proportion was apparently 
established as the standard alloy round about 2,000 B.C. and was used 
in the first regular bronze industries to be established soon after in 


32. Pirtiont, R., ‘‘ Prehistoric Copper Mining in Austria”, University of London 
Institute of Archaeology, VIIth Annual Report, 1950. 

33. Drxatos, P., “‘ Recent Archaeological Research in Cyprus”, Atti I Congr. 
Internaz. Preistoria Medit. (Firenze, 1952), Pp. 312. 

34. PrzEworski, Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens (Leiden, 1939) 

35. Hetnricu, E., Kleinfunde aus den archdischen Tempelschichien in Uruk, 
1936). 
( 36. Ur (6 — 10 %, PLENDERLEITH in Woo.ttey, Ur Excavations, III, The 
Royal Cemetery, (London, 1934), p. 290), Khafaje (3.7 — 10.8 %; DotouGaz, 
The Temple Oval at K. (Chicago, 1949), p. Ban Gawra B-VIII (up to 5.6 %, 
Speiser, A. E., Excavations at Tope Gawra, hiladelphia, 1935), p. 102). 

37. MALLON, KoEpPEL and NEUVILLE, Teleilat Ghassoul, I (Rome, 1934), 
P- 77 — 7 % tin, but the date of this object is not very clear. 
38. Cf. PRZEWORSKI, op. cit., n. 34. 
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central Europe and Britain (but not in Ireland) and, about 1,300 B.C. 
in China. It seems then likely that the value of the tin-copper alloy 
was discovered in southwest Asia quite early in the IIIrd millennium 
and was soon recognized from the Indus to the Mediterranean, and that 
the best proportion had been determined by 2,000 B.C. Thereafter 
the relevant knowledge was diffused to Britain and China. Incidentally 
the establishment of a standard alloy implies accurate measurement and 
the use of a balance or bema by illiterate technicians. 

Where was the alloying carried out ? Plainly not at the copper mines 
where the ore was smelted. Ingots of unalloyed copper are known, 
but none of tin (save one from Falmouth in Cornwall of uncertain anti- 
quity but in no case older than 1,500 B.C.). The alloying might have 
been carried out by the manufacturing smiths or by an unidentified 
group of middlemen standing between them and the primary producers 
(Alternative alloys of copper with antimony or arsenic instead of tin 
were notoriously used in some regions, but they are of only local signi- 
ficance save perhaps as indicative of an abstract idea of alloys in general 
and of experimentation inspired thereby.) 

In addition to copper and tin, silver and lead were extracted and utilized 
in prehistoric times though by a more restricted range of societies 
(during the IIIrd and most of the IInd millennium only in southwest 
Asia, eastern Russia and the Mediterranean basin). The metallurgy 
involved is significant in the present context. Silver is generally found 
in ores combined with lead or more rarely copper so that reduction yields 
only an alloy. The separation of silver requires a second chemical reac- 
tion dependent upon its resistance to oxidization being greater than that 
of the baser metal. The process of separating silver from lead, known 
as cupellation, is in fact so difficult that Forbes ® has argued that all 
early silver is really a naturally occurring silver-gold alloy, electrum. 
However, analyses, though far too few, provide no confirmation of his 
hypothesis while the use of lead even for sizable vessels in protoliterate 
Mesopotamia is explicitly against it. Moreover Louis Siret “, himself 
a mining engineer, found evidence that the noble metal was efficiently 
extracted from argentiferous copper ores in south-east Spain during 
the Bronze Age. Knowledge of silver and its refinning was being applied 
in Hither Asia before 3,000 B.C., in the Aegean and India a few centuries 
later and somewhere towards 2,000 B.C. had spread to Spain. 

Corporate groups of operatives severally engaged in producing, or 
manufacturing articles of, copper, tin-bronze, and silver-lead respectively 
each applied systematically and successfully traditional rules based on 
accumulated observation and experimentation in the execution of rela- 
tively long-term projects. Their traditional lore was public in the sense 
that all engaged in or at least directing the operations were privy to its 


39. Op. cit., n. 26, 

40. Boscu-Gimpsra, P. & Luxan, F., « Explotacién de yacimientos argentiferos 
en el eneolitico en Almizaraque », Investigacion y Progreso, IX (Madrid, 1935), 
pp. 112-7. 
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generalizations and might contribute thereto, but not in the sense that 
the basic principles of agriculture or pot-making were known to all 
members of a neolithic or later village community. Metal-workers were 
normally full-time specialists ; the several branches of metallurgy were 
“‘ mysteries ’’ into which their practitioners had been initiated whether 
by adoption or apprenticeship. Whether initiates constituted a “ craft 
clan ’’, a sort of “‘ guild ’’ or some other form of corporation is irrelevant. 
Any such corporation must have been at least originally to some extent 
“international ’’. The suggestion “ that ‘‘ the brand of Cain ’’ was an 
“ internationally ’’ recognized badge to guarantee some measure of 
personal security to craftsmen who would, as Homer puts it, “ be 
welcome everywhere ’’, but would lack the protection of local kinship 
organizations, is frankly alluring. No metal-workers’ graves have been 
recognized in the extensive cemeteries of the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age in Europe as if such craftsmen were not incorporated in the tribal 
societies whose members enjoyed the prerogative of burial in these ceme- 
teries. At Ugarit in North Syria* bronze-workers appear about 
2,000 B.C. as votaries of distinct deities. 

If the accumulation, maintenance and diffusion of metallurgical tra- 
ditions by corporations be admitted, we must still postulate a diversity 
of corporate bodies and so of traditions. On the one hand, the manu- 
facturing and extractive branches of the industry probably remained 
distinct. A village copper-smith need know no more of the sources 
of metal and of the chemistry of smelting than did an European village 
black-smith in the 18th. century. In India ** and Africa iron smelting 
and smithying are no doubt usually combined, but there is no evidence 
for such a combination in the Bronze Age; smelters are known near 
mines and foundaries in centres of population. Even where the first 
smiths seem to have been immigrants and began by reproducing foreign 
types (Asiatic types in central Europe, Irish or central European types 
in Denmark) they soon set about producing distinctive local variants 
thereon and novelties as if they had settled down to work in one tribal 
territory. By the beginning of written history in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia smiths had already been absorbed in the territorial States. The 
manufacturing branch thus tended to lose any international character. 

On the other hand the extraction and working of the several different 
metals are likely to have been conducted by distinct corporations. 


IV 


Coppersmiths, silversmiths, goldsmiths were necessarily masters of 
bodies of traditional lore, but of a much more concrete kind than that 


41. Elaborated somewhat fancifully by E. HERzEFELD, Ivan in the Ancient 
East (London and N. Y., 1941), pp. 157-60. 

42. C. A. E. ScHarFFEr, « Les Porteurs de Torques », Ugaritica, II (Paris, 1949). 
43. E_win, V., The Agaria (London, 1942). 
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demanded by the extractive processes. Prospectors and smelters were 
applying what may be fairly termed chemical and petrological “ laws ”’. 
Predictions based on a rudimentary stratographical geology guided the 
operations of miners, but this inductive procedure is more obviously 
exhibited by neolithic flint miners than by ore-miners of the palaeo- 
metallic stage. The latter only followed lodes from surface outcrops 
by vertical or horizontal cuttings though using such ingenious techniques 
as “ firesetting’’, Neolithic miners “ sank shafts through ten feet or 
more of solid chalk to reach layers of flint nodules for the existence of 
which there were no surface indications at the shaft mouth. They must 
have observed an exposure of the flint bearing layer in a ravine or on 
a scarp and correctly inferred that it continued below the surface into 
the hillside. 

Applications of geometry, that are certainly not inspired by the 
sophisticated science of literate societies, are not easily documented. 
An accurate right angle could hardly be laid out without invoking 
“‘ Pythagorean ratios ’’ or some equally subtle ‘‘ geometrical theorem ’’. 
Now “ rectangular’’ houses or tombs were often built by neolithic 
and palaeometallic barbarians. Many are frankly irregular. But in 
some cases, for instance in the Danubian neolithic province, the two 
long sides, though 25 m. or 30 m. in length, are so nearly parallel as to 
raise a doubt whether they could have been laid out “ by the eye” 
alone. Schriéder and Helm * have pointed out a number of buildings 
in this province in which the long sides approximate to 7/4 of the short 
sides (q i.e., to an approximation to \/3 of the latter length) or to some 
multiple thereof. They have suggested that the rectangular areas 
were laid out by constructing an equilateral triangle with the short side 
as base, continuing the two remaining sides to double that length and 
joining their extremities. (The result is of course a rectangle whose 
diagonal equals twice the short sides). The longer houses would consist 
of two such rectangles end toend. It may indeed be questioned whether 
the archaeological data — merely the holes for posts in the earth or rows 
of undressed stones — are accurate enough, or the number of instances 
sufficient to demonstrate the use of such geometrical constructions by 
neolithic illiterates. Yet the oldest surviving monumental buildings 
of literate societies seem to surpass in precision what could be obtained 
by the eye ; the discoverable error in First Dynasty mastabas (of mud 
brick) over 40 m. in length is of the order only of 0.25 % to 0.50 % 

The application of these ‘‘ geometrical theorems ”’ inevitably required 
operations with circles. Prehistoric men could of course draw circles 
with the aid of a pegged string or a forked stick. Such “‘ compass-drawn 
circles’’ in fact frequently decorate objects of bone, metal and clay, 


44. See for example, CuRwEN, E. C., ‘oie of Sussex (London, 1937), 


pp. 104 ff. 
45- oe RODER, « Das Masswerk germanischen Bauten », Offa, I (Kiel, 1936) ; 


Germania, III (Kiel, yer 2), 2), 787. 
46. Emery, B., Great Tombs of the First (Cairo, 1949). 
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while a miniature adjustabl- compass, constructed on the beam principle, 
actually survives from the Middle Bronze Age of Central Italy “7. About 
1,500 B.C. Stonehenge illustrates on a grand scale the accuracy obtainable 
with a pegged length of rope by illiterate Britons. More abstruse prin- 
ciples must have been invoked to secure the even spacing of the wooden 
posts encircling Dutch and English barrows of slightly later date to 
judge from the marks of temporary “ ranging rods ’’ that the meticulous 
excavations of Glasbergen and Case * have lately revealed. In a word 
not a few of the properties of space that Greek geometers integrated 
into a deductive science were known and used by preliterate architects 
and builders a thousand or two years earlier. 

A similar conclusion might be drawn from the perforation of thick 
stone axe and mace-heads ; for there were regularly drilled from both 
sides so accurately that the two perforations met symmetrically in the 
middle to form a single hole. Miscalculations are surprisingly rare though 
enough have been found to prove that the method was in fact employed. 
Neolithic toolmakers probably achieved these successes with the aid of 
some mechanical device rather than any abstract theory. 

Measurement in the sense of spatial comparison is, as we saw, involved 
in any construction of composite tools, as well as of houses and clothes. 
Neolithic and palaeometallic societies had advanced to the construction 
of “‘ machines ’’ with independently moveable parts like looms and whee- 
led vehicles. The requisite measurement could still be effected by direct 
comparison of the component pieces or at least by the use of personal 
standards — the maker’s finger, foot, forearm or span. The conversion 
of such personal units into conventional standards sanctioned by a whole 
society had of course been effected in Egypt and Mesopotamia by the 
time the written record begins in those countries. Attempts to define 
inductively older standards by comparing the measurements of numerous 
prehistoric artifacts and structures are liable to be vitiated by the imper- 
fect state of the documents concerned. According to Mond and Myres * 
both the “ royal cubit ” (of 51.8 cm.) and the “ Persian’’ or “ sacred 
cubit ’’ (of 63.7 cm.) were recognized by Egyptian architects about the 
time of the “‘ Union of the Two Lands ’’, but it may be doubted whether 
reliable documents are yet numerous enough to establish statistically 
the recognition of prehistoric standards recognized over a wider area. 

Accurate comparison in respect of weight requires the invention of 
a balance or bema. As remarked on pp. 19/20 this may be inferred 
from approximations to a standard proportion of tin to copper in the 
bronze used by various preliterate smiths. Scales are of course attested 
by actual specimens, representations or weights in all early literate 
civilizations, including the Minoan, Mycenaean and Indic. But in 


47. At Belverde, unpublished, but “3 Cauzoni, Ii Museo preistorico del Italia 
Centrale in Perugia Rome, 1940), p. 1 

48. Casz, H., ‘ Excavation ad Two Round Barrows at Poole, Dorset ” 
Proc. Preh. Soc., XVIII (1952), p. 153; Glasborgen as note 9. 

49. Monp and Myers, The Cemeteries of Armani, I (London, 1937). 
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barbarian Europe the first two sources are missing and the earliest 
undoubted weights belong to the end of the Bronze Age and are hardly 
older than 1,000 B.C. In Egypt © on the other hand, stone prehistoric 
objects have been quite plausibly interpreted as weights and approxi- 
mate well to multiples of the beqa of 13.625 gm. though the series is 
hardly so complete as to yield indisputable inductions. With the same 
reservation the Daric standard may likewise have been current in Hither 
Asia in prehistoric times while a third system was developing in India 5. 
Though attempts to derive the historic Egyptian and Indic systems from 
a common prehistoric source are not considered convincing, all three 
systems were occasionally used in the several countries in all three states 
and eventually among barbarians beyond their frontiers. 

Weighed quantities of gold, silver or copper served as standards of 
value in the many exchange transactions that characterized the ancient 
urban civilizations, but such of course could not be recognized archaeo- 
logically. In central Germany and northwestern Europe certain sym- 
bolic double-axes of copper may very likely have served as ingots ® 
and have been thought to represent multiples of a standard unit of 
weight. But the distribution of the known weights is not really statis- 
tically significant and the units might be almost anything between 500 
and 600 gm.! So too, no plausible highest common factor has been 
found for the weights of the torques, used as ingots in the central Euro- 
pean-Italian metallurgical province and probably also in North Syria. 
In Europe at least it looks as if copper was valued in numbers of pieces 
rather than by weight. This might be regarded as an assimilation of 
the valuation of metal to the system of pricing in terms of cattle inferred 
for prehistoric Indo-European peoples from philological and historical 
data. Inthe Mycenaean-Minoan civilization, where the balance is directly 
attested, this prehistoric ox-standard was ingeniously equated with 
25.5 kg. by weight of copper ®°, multiples of this unit being cast as ingots 
in the shape of an outstretched ox hide. 

Some hint of the concept of number among prehistoric societies may 
be drawn from the foregoing facts taken in conjunction with the oldest 
written numerals. Numeral notations with a regular periodicity are 
as old as writing in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete and China. But in the 
oldest Sumerian documents (the “ pictographic tablets’’ from Uruk 
and Jemdet Nasr) the symbol next higher than 10 stands either for 
60 or for 100 according as to whether jugs of beer or grain are being 
counted or measured. Perhaps then the symbol stood not for an abstract 
number, 60 or 100, but for a conventional unit of measure, itself equiva- 
lent to 6 or 10 lower units each with conventional designations. If so, 


50. Petriz, W. M. F., Ancient Weights and Measures (London) ; cf. Hemmy, 
J. Eg. Arch., XXIII (1937), RP. 39-56. Pa 

s Hemmy in MarsHa.yt, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization (London, 
1932). 

52. Hawkes, C., “‘ The Double Axe in Prehistoric Europe’, Ann. Brit. Sch. 
at Athens, XXXVII (1937/8), pp. 230 ff. 

53. SELTMAN, Greek Coins (1935), pp. 5-10. 
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any quantity was conceived as a sum of discrete bits that could be 
counted. Of course in the case of measures such units are arbitrary 
and generally conventional, but even so for laying out a right angle 
a length of rope can easily be divided by folding into 12 or 30 equal 


A correct estimate of the tropic year’s length would doubtless be very 
useful to farmers. Much ingenuity has been spent in trying to prove 
that stone circles and other megalithic monuments were in fact used, 
if not designed, as astronomical instruments for fixing a date in the tropic 
year. It really does seem likely that Stonehenge was orientated to the 
midsummer sunrise, but even here there is no agreement as to how an 
observation was taken, and in the case of other monuments not even 
plausible orientations have been discovered. So too the preliterate 
Egyptians were credited with having established a calendar year of 
365 days by 4,241 B.C. from observations on Sirius, till Neugebauer ®4 
showed that the same result could be obtained more simply by counting 
and recording the days between Inundations and averaging the result 
of 50 years observation. In the light of the new C14 dates, it now seems 
extremely unlikely that a calendar based on the heliacal rising of Sirius 
was introduced before 2,776 B.C. 


54. « Die Bedeutungslesigkeit der Sothis-periode », Acta Orientalia, XVIII 
(Copenhagen, 1938), pp. 169-195. 
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LES ORIGINES DE L’EMPIRE DU JAPON 
DANS LEURS RAPPORTS AVEC L’HISTOIRE GENERALE 
DE L’EXTREME-ORIENT 


par 
K. ENokr *. 


I 


et le Nihonshoks (ou Nihongi), Ninigi no mikoto, le petit-fils de 

la Déesse du Soleil, Amaterasu, descendit de la Plaine des Hauts- 
Cieux vers le mont Takachiho et il gouverna, ainsi que ses successeurs, 
le pays de Hyfiga, c’est-a-dire la région de l’actuelle préfecture de Miya- 
zaki, dans le Kyiishi méridional, pendant trois générations jusqu’a 
Jimmu Tenné. Jimmu Tenn recut le conseil de se déplacer vers l'Est 
ov il trouverait une plaine verte et fertile, tout 4 fait propice a ]’établisse- 
ment d’un nouvel Empire. Jimmu Tenn6 quitta Hyfiiga, conquit Yamato, 
non loin de |’Osaka actuel, et s’y installa sur le tréne, marquant par 1a 
la premiére année de l’empire japonais, fixée en 660 av. J.-C. Telle est 
la tradition japonaise sur l’origine de l’empire ; cette tradition a cours 
depuis le commencement du virr® siécle aprés J.-C., époque ot furent 
compilés les plus anciens documents historiques qui existent aujourd’hui, 
le Kojiki et le Nihonshoki. 

Mais une croyance traditionnelle ne représente pas nécessairement 
une vérité historique et deux opinions prévalent parmi les historiens sur 
la valeur historique de l’expédition de Jimmu Tennd. Pour les uns, il 
n’y a pas lieu de douter de |l’authenticité de l’expédition telle qu’elle 
est relatée dans le Kojikt et le Nihonshoki. Pour les autres, qui rejettent 
cette tradition, il s’agit d’une simple invention destinée 4 persuader les 
tribus rebelles (telles que la tribu des Kumaso, au Sud de Kyiishi) 
d’obéir au gouvernement impérial en leur rappelant que le Kytfishi 
méridional avait été originellement le domaine de la famille impériale 
ot ses ancétres étaient arrivés en descendant de la Plaine des Hauts- 


* Article commandé par le Prof. G. Wist, Directeur du volume III. 


Si la tradition des premiéres histoires japonaises, le Kojiki 
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Cieux. Selon cette seconde théorie, le récit de l’expédition de Jimmu 
Tenn6 avait pour but d’expliquer pourquoi la famille impériale s’était 
déplacée de Hyfiga en Kyiishi 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka. 

Mon opinion différe des théses précédemment publiées. Je ne pense 
pas que l’expédition de Jimmu Tenné se soit effectuée telle qu'elle est 
rapportée dans le Kojiki et le Nihonshoki. Ce que je crois, c’est que la 
famille impériale avait son origine 4 Kyiishfi et que dans la premiére 
moitié du Iv® siécle aprés J.-C. elle fit la conquéte du Japon et déplaca 
sa capitale de Kyiishi 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka. 

D’aprés le Nihonshoki, Jimmu Tennd fréta un navire pour gagner 
Yamato prés d’Osaka. Mais son départ avait été plutét une sorte d’éva- 
cuation et, de la famille de Jimmu TennG, personne ne serait resté a 
Kyishi pour gouverner ce pays vers lequel ses aieux étaient descendus 
de la Plaine des Hauts-Cieux et qu’ils avaient gouverné pendant trois 
générations. Jimmu Tenné s’enfuit vers le Nord et séjourna 4 Usa et Oka 
qui se trouvent dans le Nord de Kyiishii, Oka étant situé prés du Moji 
d’aujourd’hui. Puis il se rendit au palais nommé E, prés d’Hiroshima 
d’aujourd’hui, et au palais de Takashima, prés d’Okayama, ou il resta 
trois ans pour préparer sa future conquéte. Enfin il débarqua 4 Naniwa, 
prés d’Osaka ; mais ayant été vaincu, il contourna la presqu’ile de Kii 
jusqu’a Kumano oi il débarqua a nouveau et réussit enfin 4 vaincre 
Nagasunehiko qui avait gouverné jusqu’alors la plaine de Yamato. 
Ce fut, dit-on, pour éviter d’avoir 4 attaquer l’ennemi face au soleil 
qu’il contourna la presqu’ile de Kii pour débarquer 4 Kumano ; Jimmu 
Tennd qui descendait de la Déesse du Soleil Amaterasu ne devait pas 
marcher contre le soleil. Il fallut sept ans, d’aprés le Nihonshoki, seize 
ans d’aprés le Kojiki, pour accomplir l’expédition. 

Une telle tradition parait trop singuliére pour étre vraiment historique. 
Il est douteux qu’au temps de Jimmu Tenn il ait été possible aux Japo- 
nais de construire un bateau assez grand et assez solide pour transporter 
un nombre considérable de soldats de la céte de Hyfiga jusqu’a Osaka. 
Pourquoi Jimmu Tenné ne prit-il pas la voie de terre, ce qui aurait été 
plus naturel ? I] est plus singulier encore que le navire ait pu naviguer 
sans rencontrer aucun obstacle jusqu’a ce qu’il débarquat 4 Naniwa. 
Pourquoi Jimmu Tenné n’alla-t-il pas 4 Yamato directement au lieu 
d’aller 4 Oka prés de Moji et de s’attarder tant d’années dans la mer 
intérieure de Seto ? Mais ce qu’il y a de plus singulier, c’est que l’expédi- 
tion ait contourné la presqu’ile de Kii pour débarquer 4 Kumano. De 
Kumano 4 Yamato, la route est trés difficile et peu propice a l’avance 
d’une force militaire, qui pouvait facilement étre arrétée aux points 
d’accés a la plaine de Yamato. En outre, on ne nous dit rien des conditions 
politiques et économiques qui auraient permis 4 Jimmu Tenné d’accom-. 
plir une telle expédition de conquéte. De plus, le Kojiki et le Nihonshokt 
rapportent que le Kyfishi du Sud était habité par une tribu appelée 
Kumaso, toujours hostile 4 la famille impériale de Yamato, et que les 
empereurs Keiké Tennd et Chiiai Tenné ainsi que Jingd Kogé, épouse de 
Vempereur Chiiai Tennd, durent envoyer des corps expéditionnaires 
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pour les soumettre. Les dates de ces empereurs et de cette impératrice 
ne sont pas connues d’une facgon certaine, mais une telle donnée contredit 
l’affirmation selon laquelle la famille impériale était originaire du Kyishi 
du Sud ot elle avait régné, nous dit-on, pendant trois générations et 
avait été assez puissante pour pouvoir envoyer une expédition jusqu’a 
Yamato, prés d’Osaka. C’est pour ces raisons que je ne peux croire que 
l’expédition de Jimmu Tenné ait pu se dérouler de la fagon dont elle est 
décrite dans le Kojiki et le Nihonshoki. 


II 


Il y a dans les histoires dynastiques chinoises une série de notices sur 
le Japon qui sont trés importantes pour l'étude de l’histoire ancienne 
de ce pays. La traduction en a été faite en anglais par M. Tsunoda et 
récemment publiée sous le titre de Japan in Chinese Dynastic Histories 
(South Pasadena, 1951), ce qui les rend facilement accessibles au public 
occidental. Les Chinois eurent connaissance des Japonais quand la puis- 
sance chinoise s’étendit jusqu’éa la Mandchourie du Sud et a la Corée du 
Nord. En 108 avant J.-C., sous l’empereur Wou-ti de la dynastie des Han 
antérieurs, les Chinois conquirent la partie septentrionale de la Corée 
dont le centre se trouvait 4 Pyongyang d’aujourd’hui. Les Japonais, 
attirés par l’éclat de la civilisation chinoise et connaissant |’influence 
politique et militaire de la Chine, envoyérent dés lors des ambassades 
au Gouvernement général chinois 4 Pyongyang et méme 4 la capitale 
de la Chine proprement dite. Le Gouvernement général chinois, lui aussi, 
envoya des ambassades au Japon. Les descriptions du Japon dans les 
histoires dynastiques chinoises sont fondées sur les renseignements four- 
nis par ces ambassades, tant chinoises que japonaises. Il est bien possible 
qu’elles contiennent des erreurs, mais je pense néanmoins qu’en général 
elles sont dignes de confiance et méme indispensables pour l’étude de 
Vhistoire ancienne du Japon, sur laquelle on ne dispose pas de documents 
contemporains écrits par les Japonais. En plus de ces histoires dynas- 
tiques chinoises, il y a des chroniques coréennes et une inscription qui 
apportent également des informations trés utiles. Si nous étudions atten- 
tivement ces mentions chinoises et coréennes au sujet du Japon, nous 
pouvons en tirer des conclusions assez différentes de ce que l’on raconte 
dans le Kojiki et le Nihonshoki sur la fondation de l’empire du Japon. 

Selon le Han-chou ou Histoire de la dynastie des Han antérieurs, le 
Japon était divisé en plus de cent pays indépendants qui envoyaient 
des ambassades au gouvernement chinois pour lui rendre hommage. 
Ces pays étaient probablement situés 4 Kyiishii ; toutefois, beaucoup 
d’autres pays doivent avoir existé dans d’autres parties du Japon. Telle 
était la situation du Japon au 1° siécle avant J.-C., c’est-a-dire lors de la 
conquéte chinoise de la Corée du Nord 4 la fin de la dynastie des Han 
antérieurs. Sous les Han postérieurs, qui succédérent aux Han antérieurs 
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au IF siécle aprés J.-C., des ambassades furent envoyées du Japon a la 
cour chinoise. Un chef japonais d’un pays appelé Na qui est identifié 
avec le Hakata d’aujourd’hui, recut en présent un sceau de ]’empereur 
de Chine en 57 aprés J.-C. Ce sceau a été découvert en 1874 dans une 
fle prés de Hakata. Aprés la chute de la dynastie des Han postérieurs, 
les Wei gouvernérent la Chine du Nord ainsi que la Mandchourie du Sud 
et la Corée du Nord. Sous la dynastie des Wei, le prestige de la Chine 
s’étendit en Corée jusqu’a Séoul d’aujourd’hui, prés duquel un gou- 
vernement général fut installé pour contrdéler les tribus indigénes de la 
Corée du Sud et du Japon. Entre 239 et 247, deux ambassades furent 
envoyées du Japon au gouvernement général chinois prés de Séoul, qui, 
a son tour, envoya deux ambassades au Japon. Un des résultats de ces 
contacts entre le Japon et la Chine sous les Wei (220-265) est une relation 
détaillée du Japon dans le Wei-iche ou Histoire de la dynastie des Wei. 
Selon le Wei-tche, il y eut trente pays du Japon qui envoyérent des 
ambassades aux Wei. Mais ces trente pays étaient sous la domination 
d’un pays nommé Yamato ou Yamatai et gouverné par une reine, a 
l’exception d’un pays situé au sud du Pays de la Reine et toujours en 
lutte avec lui. 

Qui était cette reine ? Et ot était son pays ? Ces problémes ont été 
discutés de maniére approfondie par beaucoup de savants japonais au 
cours des cinquante derniéres années. Certains disent que le Pays de la 
Reine était identique au Yamato prés d’Osaka et que la reine en question 
devait étre une des aieules de la dynastie actuelle. D’autres soutiennent 
que le Pays de la Reine n’avait rien de commun avec le Yamato prés 
d’Osaka mais était situé quelque part 4 Kyishf et que la reine, qui ne 
doit étre considérée que comme un chef local, n’avait aucune parenté 
avec la famille impériale de la dynastie actuelle. 

Un itinéraire allant du siége du gouvernement général chinois prés 
de Séoul, 4 la capitale du Pays de la Reine, en passant par les iles de Iki 
et de Tsushima, a été ardemment discuté. Je ne veux pas ici prendre parti 
dans cette controverse. Je dirai seulement que, selon mes études, le 
Pays de la Reine devait se trouver 4 Kyiishii et n’avait pas de rapport 
avec le Yamato prés d’Osaka. Le pays gouverné par un homme au sud 
du Pays de la Reine s’appelait Kuna, ce qui correspond probablement 
au Kumaso des documents japonais. 

Ainsi, si je ne me trompe, Kyiishii était alors divisé en deux parties, 


celle du Nord et celle du Sud. Quant au Japon et aux Japonais, en dehors 


de Kyiishi, il n’en est fait qu’une trés courte mention dans le Wei-tche 
qui dit : « Il y a des pays a l’Est du Pays de la Reine. Ils en sont distants 
de plus de mille li. Ils sont tous habités par des Japonais. » De cette 
courte mention, nous pouvons déduire qu’a Chiigoku, 4 Shikoku et 
a Kinki il y avait beaucoup de pays qui étaient probablement indépen- 
dants les uns des autres. 

Telle était la situation du Japon au milieu du 1° siécle aprés J.-C. 
Le fait que plus de cent pays de Kyfishii furent réduits plus tard a trente 
et que ces trente pays, sauf Kuna sous son chef masculin, se trouvaient 
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sous la domination de la reine, veut dire que l’unification de Kyfishi 
avait commencé mais n’était pas encore accomplie. 

Les relations du Pays de la Reine avec la Chine continuérent jus- 
qu’en 266 ; aprés cette date, il n’en est plus question dans les documents 
chinois. Cela ne signifie pas que le Pays de la Reine périt, mais seulement 
que ses relations avec les dynasties chinoises suivantes furent interrompues. 

En 313 aprés J.-C., la Chine perdit sa colonie dans la Corée du Nord, 
envahie par la tribu des Kdkuri (Kao-keou-li), qui se développait alors 
en une forte puissance dans la région montagneuse de la frontiére entre 
la Mandchourie et la Corée actuelles. En Chine méme, en 316, le gouver- 
nement impérial fut contraint d’abandonner la Chine du Nord, berceau 
de la civilisation chinoise, et de transférer sa capitale 4 Nanking, sur le 
fleuve Bleu, 4 cause de la révolte et de l’invasion des tribus du Nord. 
A la suite de ce bouleversement, les relations entre le Japon et la Chine 
furent interrompues pendant environ cent cinquante ans, jusqu’a leur 
reprise en 421. A cette derniére date, le Japon était déja unifié et gouvetné 
par la dynastie actuelle. Le Japon avait été jusqu’alors appelé par les 
Chinois « Wo-jen » ou « peuple japonais »; il est maintenant appelé 
« Wo-kouo » ou « pays des Japonais ». 

Par conséquent, selon les histoires dynastiques chinoises, |’unification 
du Japon prit place entre 266 et 421 aprés J.-C. Cependant, si nous fai- 
sons usage des documents historiques coréens, nous pouvons déterminer 
la date avec un peu plus de précision. Le Nihonshoki fait souvent mention 
d’une chronique coréenne appelée Kudaraki (Po-tsi-ki). C’était une chro- 
nique du Kudara (en chinois Po-tsi), pays situé dans la Corée du Sud- 
Ouest. L’auteur et la date n’en sont pas connus, mais les rédacteurs du 
Nihonshoki font grand usage de cette chronique quand ils traitent de 
l’histoire des rapports entre le Japon et la Corée. La chronique elle-méme 
est malheureusement perdue depuis longtemps, et il n’en reste que des 
citations dans le Nihonshoki. Elle relatait qu’en 369 aprés J.-C., le Japon 
envoya une expédition militaire en Corée et conquit la plus grande 
partie de la Corée du Sud ; c’est sur ce fait que repose la tradition japo- 
naise bien connue de la conquéte de la Corée attribuée a |’impératrice 
JingS Kigd. Cette conquéte fut entreprise 4 la demande du Kudara qui, 
dés 364, avait eu l’intention d’envoyer une ambassade au Japon pour 
négocier ce projet. Le Kudara, dans le Sud-Ouest de la Corée, n’ignorait 
pas le danger d’invasion qui le menagait de la part du Shiragi et du 
KOokuri, autres pays coréens, et il désirait sérieusement l’assistance du 
Japon. Le Shiragi ou Silla (Sin-lo), originellement a l’ouest du Kudara, 
était en train de conquérir ses voisins afin d’établir un empire en Corée, 
et le Kdkuri, c’est-d-dire Koma dans les documents japonais, menagait 
lui aussi d’envahir le Kudara. 

Cette conquéte de la Corée du Sud par les Japonais marque le commen- 
cement de la domination japonaise sur ce pays, domination qui dura 
presque deux siécles, de 369 aprés J.-C. jusqu’en 562. Le gouvernement 
général japonais en Corée, appelé plus tard Mimana Nihonfu, avait son 
siége 4 Mimana, prés de Pusan d’aujourd’hui. 
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En 391, les Japonais en Corée furent en butte a l’hostilité du Kdkuri. 
K5tad (391-412), un des plus grands rois de Kokuri, s’ébranla pour déloger 
les Japonais. Il y eut des batailles furieuses entre les Kokuri et les 
Japonais, mais les Japonais étaient trop forts pour étre chassés. Une 
inscription gravée sur une colonne de pierre élevée 4 la mémoire de ce 
grand roi de Kodkuri nous raconte en détail sa guerre contre les Japonais. 
Le Japon et le Kdkuri se battaient pour l’hégémonie en Corée du Sud ; 
ni l’un ni l’autre ne put remporter la victoire. Les empereurs japonais 
essayérent de soutenir la légitimité de leur domination sur la Corée du 
Sud en faisant appel au gouvernement chinois qui régnait 4 Nanking. 
Une série d’ambassades furent envoyées 4 la cour chinoise par cing 
empereurs japonais entre 421 et 479. 

Une telle suite d’événements montre clairement que la conquéte japo- 
naise de la Corée du Sud en 369 fut le fait d’un empereur de la dynastie 
actuelle qui avait déja accompli, lui ou ses aieux, l’unification du Japon. 
Aussi est-il raisonnable de supposer qu’en 364, quand le Kudara eut 
V'idée d’envoyer une ambassade au Japon pour demander assistance, 
le Japon était déja unifié, et assez fort pour envoyer une expédition sur 
le continent. Une lettre adressée en 478 au gouvernement chinois par un 
empereur japonais nommé Bu (Wou), qu’on identifie avec l’empereur 
Yaryaku, confirme la justesse de cette supposition. Dans cette lettre 
il est dit que ses aieux, casqués et cuirassés, avaient traversé montagnes 
et fleuves et, dirigeant leurs troupes sans se reposer, avaient unifié le 
Japon en conquérant 55 pays du peuple poilu de l’Est, c’est-a-dire des 
Ainus ; 66 pays de peuples insoumis de plusieurs sortes de l’OQuest, et 
95 pays du Nord de la Mer. Au temps de l’empereur Yiraku, la capitale 
du Japon était 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka. Dans cette lettre, l"Est veut dire 
le Japon a l’Est de Yamato, et l’Ouest le Japon 4 l'Ouest de Yamato. 
Le Nord de la Mer désigne la Corée du Sud qui se trouve au Nord du 
détroit de Chdsen. Quoique la lettre comporte quelque exagération, il 
est clair qu’elle atteste l’unification du Japon suivie de la conquéte de 
la Corée du Sud. 

Le rv® siécle est une période trés intéressante et trés importante dans 
Vhistoire de l’Extréme-Orient. Les Chinois perdent leur hégémonie sur 
la Chine du Nord en 316 4 la suite de la révolte et de l’invasion des tribus 
du Nord. Le domaine colonial chinois dans la Corée du Nord tombe aux 
mains des Kdkuri en 313. Un tel changement de la situation générale 
donna un élan au mouvement d’unification parmi les tribus indigénes 
de la Corée du Sud qui avaient subi la domination et l’influence politique 
de la Chine pendant plus de quatre siécles. Entre autres choses, la puis- 
sance chinoise dans la Corée du Nord, puis l’apparition de la tribu des 
Kdkuri qui manifesta, en 364, l’intention de conquérir la Corée du Sud, 
doivent avoir fait prendre conscience aux tribus indigénes de la Corée 
du Sud de la nécessité de s’unifier. De cette facon le Kudara, dans le 
Sud-Ouest de la péninsule, et le Shiragi ou Silla dans le Sud-Est, par- 
vinrent a s’unifier dans les années 70 du Iv® siécle aprés J.-C. En 372, 
le Kudara prévint le gouvernement chinois de Nanking de 1’établisse- 
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ment de son nouvel empire. En 377, le Shiragi fit de méme a l’égard du 
gouvernement non chinois de Loyang dans la Chine du Nord. Quant 
aux Japonais, ils avaient accompli leur unification plus tét que le Kudara 
et le Shiragi, et ils s’emparérent de la Corée du Sud en 369. 

Cette activité des Japonais doit avoir eu aussi des rapports assez étroits 
avec le changement de situation dans la Corée du Nord, c’est-a-dire 
avec la chute du gouvernement colonial chinois en 313 aprés J.-C. Les 
Japonais devaient étre parfaitement au courant de l’expansion vers le 
Sud des Kokuri. Les ancétres de la dynastie actuelle qui, 4 ce que je 
crois, étaient alors déja en train d’unifier le Japon, durent se rendre 
compte de la nécessité d’accomplir l’unification aussi vite que possible 
pour se préparer contre l’éventualité d’une attaque par les Kokuri. 
Ainsi je pense qu’il serait raisonnable de placer la date de l’unification 
du Japon, c’est-a-dire de la fondation de l’empire du japon, entre 313 
et 364 aprés J.-C. 


III 


D’ou provenait donc la dynastie actuelle ? D’ot était-elle partie pour 
s’élever au pouvoir ? Je ne vais pas discuter la question de l’origine des 
Japonais et de leurs affinités avec d’autres peuples du continent asiatique 


ou avec les files du Sud du Japon. Nous ne sommes pas encore en état 
de pouvoir y répondre d’une fagon décisive. Je ne vous parlerai ici que 
de l’endroit du Japon d’ot venait la famille impériale dans son ascension 
vers le pouvoir. A mon avis, elle venait de Kyfisht dont la partie septen- 
trionale était déja sous sa domination au milieu du 111° siécle. En d’autres 
termes, l’origine de la dynastie actuelle et de l’empire japonais doit 
étre cherchée dans ce Pays de la Reine, 4 Kyfishi, dont le Wei-tche 
nous donne une description détaillée. La reine doit étre une des aieules 
de la dynastie actuelle. 

Voici mes raisons : 

(1) Le Kojiki et le Nihonshoki nous disent tout a fait clairement que 
les aleux de la dynastie actuelle provenaient de Kyfishii. Cette tradition 
était trop forte pour étre rejetée, méme lorsqu’au commencement du 
viii® siécle ces deux livres furent compilés 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka. 
J’accepte cette tradition et je n’en cherche aucune interprétation ratio- 
naliste. Quant 4 savoir si la dynastie actuelle provenait réellement 
de Hytga, l’actuelle préfecture de Miyazaki, ceci est une autre question. 


(2) La véracité de cette tradition est confirmée par ce qu’on appelle 
les Sanshu no Jingi ou les Trois Trésors Sacrés, qui symbolisent la fonc- 
tion du Tennd ou le Tréne. Il est bien connu qu’ils consistent en une 
épée, un miroir et des joyaux curvilignes qui, selon la tradition, furent 
donnés a son petit-fils Ninigi no mikoto par la Déesse du Soleil Ama- 
terasu, quand ii descendit sur la terre de la Plaine des Hauts-Cieux. 
Nous ne savons pas a vrai dire quelle sorte d’objets étaient ces joyaux, 
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mais il est évident que leur rareté et leur valeur en ont fait les symboles 
du pouvoir supréme. 

Les épées et les miroirs de ce genre, qui devaient étre en bronze, ont 
leur origine en Chine et furent d’abord importés de Chine au Japon. 
On en a trouvé des spécimens anciens dans l'Ouest du Japon, Kyish, 
Chiigoku, Shikoku et Kinki inclus, et 4 quelques endroits 4 Chiibu. 
Mais c’est 4 Kyiishii qu’ont été trouvés des épées et des miroirs du type 
le plus ancien. On y a tronvé notamment des épées accompagnées de 
piéces de monnaie chinoises datant de la fin de la dynastie des Han 
antérieurs, plus exactement du régne de Wang Mang, au commencement 
de l’ére chrétienne, tandis que les épées de bronze trouvées dans les 
autres parties du Japon sont considérées comme étant d’un 4ge plus 
récent. Plus tard, les Japonais apprirent 4 fabriquer eux-mémes des 
épées de bronze, mais les épées importées restérent en faveur méme 
a cet Age plus récent. Quant aux miroirs, des miroirs chinois des Han 
antérieurs, ainsi que leurs imitations fabriquées au Japon, ont été trouvés 
au Kyiishi du Nord, tandis qu’en d’autres régions on a trouvé beaucoup 
de miroirs chinois fabriqués 4 des périodes plus récentes, telles que la 
dynastie des Han postérieurs et les Trois Royaumes, avec des imitations 
fabriquées au Japon. Ces faits nous montrent que Kyiishfi et surtout 
sa partie septentrionale furent sous l’influence de la civilisation chinoise, 
représentée par des bronzes, 4 une date plus ancienne que n’importe 
quelle autre région du Japon. Ce fut 4 Kyiishi, sans doute, que les épées 
et les miroirs furent d’abord introduits et considérés comme des symboles 
du pouvoir souverain. 

D’autre part, il y avait un autre objet de bronze appelé Détaku. 
L’origine et l'emploi de cet objet ne sont pas encore expliqués avec cer- 
titude. Il ressemble a une cloche, un « tsurigane » japonais, mais est beau- 
coup plus aplati. La hauteur des exemplaires varie entre quelques dix 
centimétres et quelques cent cinquante centimétres. Rien de pareil n’a 
été trouvé sur le continent, a l'exception d’une sorte de petite clochette 
qui a quelque ressemblance avec un Déotaku et qu’on a trouvée dans la 
Corée du Sud. Ce genre spécial d’objet de bronze ne se trouve pas a 
Kyiishi, mais seulement 4 Kinki, Chigoku, Shikoku et dans une région 
de Chiibu. Selon le Professeur Umehara, ces Dotaku furent fabriqués 
par les Japonais ; leur époque s’étend peut-étre sur plusieurs siécles a 
partir du 11° siécle avant J.-C. ; le centre de la civilisation représentée 
par les Dotaku se trouvait 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka. Cependant, le Pro- 
fesseur Umehara est actuellement en train de réviser sa datation des 
Détaku et de leur assigner une période plus récente. Dans les tombeaux, 
les Ditaku ne se trouvent jamais qu’accompagnés d’autres restes archéo- 
logiques ; cependant certains d’entre eux ont été trouvés dans des 
endroits presque inaccessibles qui n’ont probablement jamais été habités. 
A mon avis, ces Détaku furent fabriqués et utilisés comme symboles 
du pouvoir religieux et en méme temps politique, et ils durent étre 
employés par des chefs locaux en diverses régions du Japon de l’Ouest 
ou se trouvent les Ddtaku. 


HISTOIRE I 
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Il faut prendre garde au fait que les Ditaku ne se trouvent pas 4 
Kytishfi et qu’ils ne sont pas du tout mentionnés dans le Kojiki, ni dans 
le Nihonshoki, tandis que ces deux livres donnent des détails sur les 
Trois Trésors Sacrés ou Sanshu no Jinki, y compris l’épée et le miroir. 
La mention la plus ancienne du Dédtaku dans la littérature japonaise 
apparait dans le Fus6 Ryakuki, une chronique compilée a la fin du 
xI¢ siécle ou au commencement du x1r®. Selon cette chronique, un Dotaku 
fut trouvé a Shiga no KGri, prés de Kydt, en 668 aprés J.-C. ; mais, ajoute 
la chronique, personne ne put dire ce que c’était. Si le centre de la civi- 
lisation des Dotaku avait été 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka, si c’était 14 que 
la dynastie actuelle prit son essor et si la civilisation des Dotaku y avait 
fleuri pendant plusieurs siécles avant J.-C., comme le veut le Professeur 
Umehara, il serait bien curieux qu’on n’en parlat pas dans le Kojiki, 
ni dans le Nihonshoki. Et il serait presque inconcevable qu’en 668 
personne n’efit pu dire ce qu’était cet objet. L’épée, le miroir et le Ditaku 
étant les objets représentatifs de la civilisation du bronze au Japon, 
pourquoi donc le Détaku n’est-il pas compté comme un des symboles 
du tréne ? Pourquoi n’a-t-on pas trouvé de Ditaku 4 Kyiishi oi la civi- 
lisation du bronze fut introduite en premier lieu ? 

On peut répondre a ces questions sans trop de difficulté si l’on accepte 
de placer |’origine de la dynastie actuelle non pas 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka, 
mais 4 Kyfishfi. Mon opinion est grosso modo la suivante : la dynastie 
actuelle prit son origine et s’éleva au pouvoir 4 Kyfishfi ov la civilisation 
du bronze, représentée par des épées et des miroirs, dura jusqu’a ce qu’elle 
y fat remplacée par la civilisation du fer. Les aieux de la dynastie actuelle 
ajoutérent l’épée et le miroir aux joyaux curvilignes qui étaient peut-étre 
antérieurement déja considérés comme le symbole du pouvoir impérial 
et se transmettaient de génération en génération. Ils conquirent la partie 
occidentale du Japon, Kinki inclus, ou la suprématie politique et reli- 
gieuse avait été symbolisée par le Dékatu. Le Dokatu, qui symbolisait 
le pouvoir des vaincus, perdit ainsi son prestige et il fut remplacé par 
l’épée et par le miroir, symbole du pouvoir des conquérants. Quel- 
ques-uns des chefs locaux se réfugiérent en des endroits secrets et inacces- 
sibles et y enterrérent ces Dotaku qui avaient symbolisé leur prestige. 
Quand la conquéte par la dynastie actuelle fut terminée, les Dotaku 
furent oubliés, si bien que lorsqu’on en découvrit un, en 668, personne 
ne put dire ce que c’était. 

D’autre part, la distribution des Dotaku sur une vaste région compre- 
nant Kinki, Chiigoku, Shikoku et Chiibu, ne signifie pas forcément que 
cette grande région ait été unifiée par une puissance politique, mais seu- 
lement qu'elle se trouvait sous l’influence d’une civilisation homogéne 
qui différait, dans une certaine mesure, de celle de Kyiishi. 

(3) Sila dynastie actuelle avait pris son origine 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka 
et avait, de lA, conquis le Japon occidental entre 226 et 364 aprés J.-C., 
elle aurait possédé une puissance assez grande, dés le m1® siécle, quand 
les ambassades chinoises visitaient Kyishi, et il devrait en étre fait 
mention d’une facon ou d’une autre dans les documents historiques. 
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Mais, en fait, on n’en parle pas du tout. Dans aucun des documents qui 
existent aujourd’hui, on ne trouve trace des relations de Yamato prés 
d’Osaka avec l’empire chinois ou avec n’importe quelle autre puissance 
continentale. 

Du point de vue 4a la fois culturel et politique, Kyishi eut plus 
d’importance que toute autre partie du Japon jusqu’a l’époque oi Yamato 
prés d’Osaka devint le centre du Japon sous la dynastie actuelle. Et s’il 
en fut ainsi, c’est que Kyfishii avait été depuis un temps immémorial 
sous l’influence constante de la civilisation continentale. Aprés 1’éta- 
blissement d’une colonie chinoise dans la Corée du Nord, en 108 avant 
J.-C., Kyfishii devint encore plus civilisé et méme plus important 
du point de vue politique. Nous ne pouvons imaginer a quel point, a 
cette époque, la civilisation chinoise et la puissance politique de la Chine 
semblaient d’importance pour les Japonais. II est donc plus naturel de 
supposer que la dynastie actuelle eut son origine 4 Kyiishii et plus tard 
conquit le reste du Japon, que de supposer qu'elle prit son essor a 
Yamato prés d’Osaka, qui est trés loin de Kytishi. 

La date de l’introduction de la civilisation du fer au Japon n’est pas 
encore exactement connue. Mais sans doute cette civilisation fut-elle 
introduite du continent tout d’abord 4 Kyiishii. Et je pense que ce fut 
par suite de l’introduction de cette nouvelle civilisation du fer que la 
dynastie de Yamato fut capable d’accomplir en un demi-siécle la con- 
quéte de tout le Japon, le Honshii du Nord et Hokkaidd exceptés. 
En tout cas, c’est Kyfishfi qui apparait comme l’endroit le plus propre 
a la naissance et au développement d’une puissance capable de conquérir 
le reste du Japon. 


(4) Le pays de la Reine dominait une partie considérable de Kyfishi 
et, comme je l’ai déja dit, était en train d’unifier ce pays dés le 111° siécle 
aprés J.-C. Ainsi il est raisonnable de penser que c’est ce Pays de la 
Reine qui devait étendre son pouvoir sur le reste du Japon. Le Pays 
de la Reine est le seul que l’on puisse identifier avec le lieu d’origine de 
la dynastie actuelle. 


(5) Le nom du Pays de la Reine, qui s’appelait Yamato, nous aidera 
aussi 4 identifier le Pays de la Reine avec le lieu d'origine de la dynastie 
actuelle. Il est vrai qu’au Japon il y avait et il y a plusieurs endroits 
nommés Yamato. Mais, en ce cas, Yamato n’était pas seulement le nom 
de l’endroit ot se trouvaient, a la fois, le Pays de la Reine et le lieu d’ori- 
gine de la dynastie actuelle ; c’était aussi l’appellation générale de leurs 
Etats. L’identité du nom ne doit pas étre tenue pour une pure coinci- 
dence ; 4 mon avis, le nom de l’ancien empire fut appliqué a l’empire 
nouveau et agrandi. Selon les documents chinois, le Pays de la Reine 
fut aussi gouverné, 4 certaines époques, par des souverains masculins ; 
or il est bien connu que la dynastie actuelle a eu huit impératrices, dont 
la derniére fut Shdtokii Tenné (765-770) au vile siécle. Une telle coin- 
cidence confirme ce que nous venons d’exposer. 

En résumé, mon opinion sur ce sujet est la suivante : les documents 
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chinois nous permettent de faire remonter le Pays de la Reine jusqu’a 
159-169 aprés J.-C. Mais son origine peut étre beaucoup plus ancienne. 
Le Pays de la Reine des documents chinois avait déja pris le pouvoir 
a Kyfishi et avait mis le Kyiishu du Nord sous sa domination au milieu 
du ur® siécle aprés J.-C. En 313, le Kokuri mit fin a la colonisation chi- 
noise dans la Corée du Nord. Le Pays de la Reine, qui était en train de 
conquérir les pays voisins, comprit la nécessité d’établir un empire 
plus fort pour se préparer contre l’éventualité d’une attaque des Kokuri. 
Ainsi Kyiishi, Chigoku, Kinki et une partie de Chiibu et de Kanté 
furent conquis. A la suite de ces conquétes, la capitale fut transférée 
de l’tle de Kyfishii 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka, tout en conservant le nom 
qu'elle avait porté 4 Kyfishi. La conquéte fut accomplie entre 314 
et 364 : c’est ce qu’on appelle dans les histoires japonaises |’ « expédition 
aux pays de l’Est par Jimmu Tenn », ou le « transfert de la famille impé- 
riale de Kyfishfi 4 Yamato prés d’Osaka ». Mais l’expédition dut com- 
porter un plan beaucoup plus vaste et une préparation bien meilleure 
qu’on ne le dit dans le Kojiki et le Nihonshoki. Il se peut qu’une force 
navale ait été employée, mais ce dut étre principalement par voie de terre 
que l’expédition avanga en pays ennemi. 

Enfin, en ce qui concerne la localisation du Pays de la Reine quelle 
peut étre la raison pour laquelle les compilateurs du Kojikt et du Nthon- 
shoki ne parlent pas de ce Pays de la Reine ? 

Selon le Wei-iche, le Pays de la Reine se trouvait 4 dix jours de voyage 
par mer ou 4 un mois de voyage par terre du Sud de Ito, prés de Hakata 
d’aujourd’hui. Il y a des savants qui cherchent ce pays dans la région 
du fleuve Chikugo-gawa, dans le Nord-Ouest de Kyiishi, d’autres dans 
la plaine de la préfecture de Kumamoto au Sud de Kyiishi, et d’autres 
encore dans le Kyfishii du Sud-Est, c’est-a-dire au Hyfiga qui forme 
aujourd’hui la préfecture de Miyazaki. Malheureusement l’ambassade 
des Wei, qui rapporta l'information sur le Pays de la Reine, ne visita 
pas réellement le Yamato de Kyishf. Elle alla jusqu’a Ito, prés 
d’Hakata d’aujourd’hui, et pas plus loin. II est donc assez douteux que 
la distance d’Ito 4 Yamato soit exacte. 

Mon opinion personnelle est que le Yamato se trouvait quelque part 
dans la plaine de la préfecture de Kumamoto. Cette plaine a des voies 
de communication faciles avec le Kyiishi du Nord-Ouest qui était l’en- 
droit le plus important du point de vue des communications avec la 
Corée et la Chine. D’autre part, cette plaine est située 4 l'Est du mont 
Aso, le volcan bien connu, et du mont Takachiho, au Nord de la préfec- 
ture de Miyazaki. L’une et l’autre de ces deux montagnes peuvent étre 
identifiées avec le mont Takachiho sur lequel le petit-fils de la Déesse 
du Soleil descendit de la Plaine des Hauts-Cieux d’aprés le Kojiki et 
le Nihonshoki. Trois montagnes différentes ont été identifiées avec la 
montagne Takachiho, sur laquelle on raconte que le petit-fils de la Déesse 
du Soleil Amaterasu descendit de la Plaine des Hauts-Cieux ; tout d’abord, 
le mont Aso ; en second lieu, le mont Takachiho au Nord de la préfecture 
de Miyazaki, prés du mont Aso ; enfin le mont Kirishima, sur la frontiére 
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des préfectures de Miyazaki et de Kagoshima. La plaine de la préfecture 
de Kumamoto, selon toute vraisemblance, devait étre le centre du Pays 
de la Reine. Hyiiga, ou est située aujourd’hui la préfecture de Miyazaki, 
est assez isolé des autres parties de Kyiishfi et n’est pas un endroit pro- 
pice au développement d’une grande puissance, comme histoire l’a 
bien montré plus tard. Il doit y avoir une raison spéciale pour laquelle 
Hyiiga fut identifié au siége originel de la dynastie actuelle ; mais je 
ne sais quelle est cette raison. Le nom de Hyiiga signifie « faire face au 
soleil » ou « endroit propre 4 vénérer le soleil ». Peut-€tre Hyiiga fut-il 
considéré comme le lieu d’origine des descendants de la Déesse du Soleil, 
a cause de la signification de son nom ; telle fut peut-étre une des raisons 
pour lesquelles Hyiiga fut identifié comme étant le lieu d’origine de la 
dynastie actuelle. 

Pourquoi donc les compilateurs du Kokiji et du Nihonshoki n’ont-ils 
pas parlé du Pays de la Reine ? La raison fondamentale en est peut-étre 
qu’une mention quelconque du Pays de la Reine aurait été contraire 
au principe d’aprés lequel ces livres furent compilés. Le Kojiki et le 
Nihonshoki furent compilés tous les deux, et surtout le dernier, pour 
célébrer la splendeur et la gloire de l’empire japonais et de la famille 
impériale qui, aprés avoir jusqu’alors exercé un contréle lache sur le 
Japon était en train de la soumettre 4 sa puissance directe au moment 
ou ces livres furent compilés. Il se peut que les rédacteurs aient connu 
le Wei-tche, qui décrit le Pays de la Reine en détail. (Dans le Nihonshoks, 
on cite quelques passages du Wei-tche, mais on n’a pas encore établi 
si ces citations sont dues aux rédacteurs du Nihonshoki ou a des savants 
plus récents). Toutefois, si ces rédacteurs avaient été au courant des 
rapports qui avaient existé entre le Pays dela Reine et la dynastie actuelle, 
ils ne l’auraient pas publié. Le Pays de la Reine est présenté dans le 
Wei-tche comme une sorte de protectorat de la Chine et il y est dit que 
la Reine s’occupait de magie et de sorcellerie, qu’elle ensorcelait les gens 
(Tsunoda, op. cit., p. 15). De telles données devaient étre considérées 
comme humiliantes pour la famille impériale. 

D’aprés mes recherches, toute étude sur I’origine de la famille impériale 
et sur la fondation de l’empire japonais doit s’appuyer sur un nouvel 
examen de la tradition du Kojiki et du Nihonshoki, en prenant pour base 
les faits historiques établis dans l'histoire générale de l’Extréme-Orient. 

Ainsi, l’empereur Jimmu Tenné a vraiment existé. Il fut le premier 
4 unifier le Japon et 4 fonder le nouvel empire au Iv® siécle aprés J.-C. 
Mais ce qui est dit de Jimmu Tenn dans le Kojiki et dans le Nihonshoki, 
a un caractére beaucoup plus légendaire qu’historique. 
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NEW INTERPRETATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF BANKING 
by 
Raymond DE ROOvER *. 


N recent years, more progress has been made in the history of banking, 
perhaps, than in any other field of economic history. Moreover, 
most of the publications which are responsible for this advance in 

our knowledge have been devoted to banking in the Middle Ages, so 
that we are now better informed about the origins and the early stages 
than about later developments from the sixteenth century onward. 
The purpose of this article is not to write a survey of the history of 
banking from about 1300 to 1800, but to emphasize some of the salient 
facts definitely established by recent research and to point out the pro- 
blems still awaiting solution. This study will also provide bibliogra- 
phical guidance for those who are interested in the subject and who 
wish to go further into the matter. 


I 


The first references to banking are found in the Genoese notarial 
records of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, an invaluable source 
for the organization of Mediterranean trade and shipping at the time of 
the Crusades?. According to these records, it appears that in Genoa, 
at least, the designation bancherius was reserved exclusively for money- 
changers — undoubtedly because they usually conducted their business 


* Article commandé par le Prof. L. GottscHaLk, Directeur du Vol. IV. 


1. All the Genoese notarial records of the twelfth century have been published 
and a beginning has been made in the publication of those of the thirteenth century. 
The notaries whose acts are now available in print are : Giovanni Scriba (1154-1164), 
Oberto Scriba di Mercato (1186-1190), Gug o Cassinese (1190-1192), Giovanni 
di Guiberto (1200-1211), and Lanfranco (1202-1226). See the collection Documenti 
e studi per la storia del commercio e del divitto commerciale italiano, begun by Mario 
Chiaudano and Federico Patetta and continued by Professors Robert L. Reynolds, 
H. C. Krueger, and other historians of the ‘‘ Wisconsin School” founded by the 
late Professor Eugene R. Byrne. 
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seated behind a table (tabula) or bank (bancum)*. As a matter of 
fact, the texts, in several cases, refer to the “ bank’’ which was kept 
by the bancherius*. Likewise, in ancient Greece, bankers were called 
trapeziti, a derivation from zpéne{a or table. The same occurs in Old 
French where the word tafletiers was sometimes used to designate pro- 
fessional money-lenders, as was the term fafelhouders in Dutch or Fle- 
mish. 

The acts of the Genoese notaries reveal that the so-called bankers 
had, by 1200, already extended their activities beyond mere money- 
changing and were invading the field of banking properly speaking. 

In the notarial records, we see them forming partnerships, accepting 
time and demand deposits, extending credit to customers, and even 
participating directly in business ventures beyond the seas. Occasio- 
nally, a contract shows them dealing in foreign exchange and advancing 
funds repayable at the fairs of Champagne, but transactions of this sort 
remained the exception rather than the rule. As yet, there was little 
specialization, and several of the so-called bankers were also cloth- 
dealers. 

In general, time deposits yielded a return to the depositor. Some- 
times, interest at a given rate per year was openly stipulated. Thus, 
in a contract, dated December 9, 1190, a certain Bernardus bancherius 
promised to pay ten per cent a year on an amount of £ 11, Genoese cur- 
rency, deposited with his “‘ bank ’”’ and repayable on eight days’ notice *. 
In other instances, however, no fixed return was specified but the depo- 
sitor was offered a share in the profits of the bank. For example, 
on November 17, 1190, a servant of the famous Fieschi family entrusted 
a “ capital ’’ of £ 7 Genoese to the banker Rubeus upon condition that 
he could withdraw his deposit on fifteen days’ notice and that he would 
receive a “suitable”’ return on his money °. 

Arrangements of this sort still occur in the fifteenth century, as the 
records of the Medici bank show. Among others, the famous diplomat 
and chronicler Philippe de Commines had placed with the Medici a time 
deposit which instead of yielding a fixed percentage, entitled him to 
participate in the profits “ at the discretion ’’ of the bank *. The expla- 





2. On early Genoese banking, there are two important studies : Raffaele di Tucct, 
Studi sull’economia genovese del secolo decimosecondo, 1 : La banca privata (Turin, 
1933), PP. 79-133 and Margaret Winslow Hatt, ‘‘ Early Bankers in the Genoese 
Notarial Records”, Economic History Review, rst series, VI (1935), PP. 73-79- 

3. The articles of di Tucct and Hatt were severely and unfairly criticized by 
André-E. Sayous in his articles : « Les opérations des banquiers de Génes 4 la fin 
du xu siécle », Annales de droit commercial frangais, étranger et international, 
XLIII (1934), pp. 285-296 ; « Les travaux des Américains sur le commerce de Génes 
aux xir® et xi1i® siécles », Giornale storico e letterario della Liguria, XIII (1937), 
pp. 88-89. The contentions of Sayous are refuted by Robert L. REYNOLDS, 
« Gli studi americani sulla storia genovese », Idem, XIV (1938), pp. 15-19. 

4. R. di Tucct, op. cit., pp. 93 f., doc. No. 18. - 

5. Ibid., p. 90, doc. No. 11. Cf. HALL, op. cit., p. 77. Miss Hall refers to a similar 
contract dated 1186. 

6. R. DE Roover, The Medici Bank, its Organization, Management, Operations 
and Decline (New York : New York University Press, 1948), pp. 52-59. 
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nation for this strange behavior is to be sought in the usury prohibition 
of the Church. While the taking of interest was forbidden, there was 
no law against bankers giving a bonus to their customers. Never- 
theless, some of the theologians were not deceived by this stratagem 
and condemned deposits a discrezione whenever there was the intent to 
profit directly from a loan ’, 

Since the services of a notary were required only for important tran- 
sactions, the Genoese notarial records shed little light on the ordinary 
business of the banks. Fortunately they are supplemented by a very 
important document : the testimonies relating to a lawsuit in the 
year 1200%, It is impossible to go into the details of this case here, 
but the statements made by the witnesses and recorded by the notary 
Guglielmo Cassinese prove, beyond a doubt, a number of important 
points regarding the operation of the Genoese banks. First of all, it 
was customary for merchants to have bank accounts and to use them 
in order to make payments by transfer. Not infrequently, depositors 
were granted credit by being allowed to overdraw their accounts. Finally, 
there existed inter-bank arrangements which permitted payments by 
transfer even if the debtor and the creditor kept their bank accounts 
with different money-changers. In other words, these arrangements 
made it possible to transfer funds from the account of A, customer of 
Bank X, to the account of B, customer of Bank Y, by writings only, 
without the use of any specie. The exact procedure followed in such 
settlements is not clear from the records, but transfer orders were presu- 
mably given by word of mouth, since customers were required to appear 
in person at the bank. Consequently, checks were not yet in use. 

The Genoese records indicate that, up to 1200, money-changing was 
still the nucleus of the banking business. Contrary to the thesis of the 
French economic historian, André-E. Sayous, it seems, therefore, that 
banking did not grow out of credit or money-lending, but out of manual 
and foreign exchange *. Of course, it is true that credit transactions, 
almost from the start, were grafted on exchange dealings. Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, the impetus came from exchange rather than from credit. 

The Genoese money-changers were chiefly local bankers ; they rarely 
made advances of funds on the spot in order to acquire balances abroad. 
In this field, the merchants rather than the money-changers took the 
lead. Eventually, all exchange-dealers were to be called bankers, but 
this was not yet the case in the twelfth or the thirteenth century. At 


7. Among the theologians who condemned deposits a discrezione were : San 
Antonino (1 Se t49R. ee of Florence, Summa Moralis, II, 1, 5, § 37 and 
the Blessed Angelo letti da Chivasso (¢. 1495), O. F. M., Summa angelica dei 
casi di conscienza (Venice, 1594) : « Usura », I, § 54. Cf. Amintore FanFAnI, Le origini 
dello spirito capitalistico in Italia (Milan, 1933), p. 113. 

8. Robert L. Reynotps, “‘ A Business Affair in Genoa in the Year 1200; 
Banking, Bookkeeping, a Broker and a Lawsuit”, in Studi di Storia e Diritto 
in Onore di Enrico Besta (Milan, 1938), II, pp. 165-181. 

9. « Les opérations des banquiers italiens en Italie et aux Foires de Champagne 
pendant le x11® siécle », Revue historique, CLXX (1932), p. 6. 
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that time, the bill of exchange did not exist. Its place was taken by 
a notarial instrument, called an instrumentum ex causa cambii, by which 
a debtor acknowledged the receipt of a certain sum in Genoese currency, 
for example, and promised repayment of the equivalent in another 
currency and in another place, usually at the fairs of Champagne. 
In my opinion, the instrumentum ex causa cambii is undoubtedly the 
prototype of the bill of exchange, for it fulfilled exactly the same function. 
True, the instrumentum took the form of a promise to pay, whereas the 
bill of exchange is an order to pay, but this distinction, being purely 
formal, is more superficial than real ?°. 

In thirteenth-century Genoa, exchange dealings with the fairs of Cham- 
pagne were mainly in the hands of Genoese, Placentine and Sienese 
firms. Fora long time they continued to be called merchants, since they 
did not abandon trade in order to specialize in exchange. There are 
quite a few studies on the activities of the Sienese bankers, but the 
Placentines have been neglected, although they played quite an impor- 
tant réle toward the middle of the thirteenth century ™. 

A number of the Genoese contracts certainly refer to fictitious exchange 
transactions, since they provide that a loan, if not paid at the fairs 
of Champagne, would became repayable in Genoa at a predetermined 
rate of exchange #*. Such contracts, consequently, involved an exchange 
from Genoa to Champagne and a rechange from Champagne to Genoa. 
From an early date, they attracted the attention of the theologians and 
were censored as usurious for being loans concealed under the color of 
exchange transactions }*, This is correct, since exchange dealings of 
this kind lost their speculative character by the fact that the rate of 
the rechange was fixed in advance #4. Thus, the lender became certain 


10. For further information on this controversial issue, see Raymond DE ROOVER, 
L’ Evolution de la lettre de change, XI V*-X VIII® (Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
VIe Section : Affaires et gens d’affaires, N° 4, Paris, Armand Colin, 1953), pp. 23-42. 
Cf. André-E. Sayous, « L’origine de la lettre de change », Revue historique de droit 
pemels et étranger, 4th series, XII (1933), pp. 66-112. For Toulouse, see the recent 

k of Philippe WoLFF, Commerces et marchands de Toulouse, vers 1350-vers 1450 
(Paris, Plon, 1954), pp. 384-391. __ ; 

11. Mario CHIAUDANO, «I Rothschild del Duecento : la Gran Tavola di Orlando 
Bonsignori », Bullettino Senese di Storia Patria, N.S., VI (1935), fasc. 2; E. von 
Roon-BassERMANN, Sienesische Handelsgesellschafien des XIII. Jahrhunderts mit 
besonderer Beviicksichtigung ihres internationalen Handels (Mannheim, 1912) ; 
André-E. Sayous, « Dans I’Italie a l’intérieur des terres : Sienne de 1221 & 1229 », 
Annales d’histoire économique et sociale, III (1931), pp. 189-206; C. Paorr and 
E. Piccotomint, Lettere volgari del secolo decimoterzo scritte da senesi (Scelta di 
curiosita letterarie inedite o rare dal secolo x11 al xvi, ed. by G. Ro oli, 
fasc. 116, Bologna, 1871) ; Mario CHIAUDANO, Studi e documenti per la storia del 
diritto commerciale italiano nel secolo XIII (Turin, 1930) : this book is almost 
entirely devoted to the activities of the Sienese banking houses during the thir- 
teenth century. This list of references is by no means complete. 

12. For an example, see R. DE Roover, L’ Evolution, pp. 32-35. 

13. Already b Cardinal Henricus Hostiensis (d. 1271), Aurea Summa, Book 4 
(De usuris), onl of § 8. 

14. According to Baldus (1327-1400), the characteristic of exchange was the 
uncertainty of profit (Item cambia non sunt usurae, quia campsor non est certus de 
lucro, sed est loci commercium, et fortuna, et um permutatio, non contractus 
mutui) : Ad. lib. VII Codicis Commentaria, Rubr., De usuris rei judicate, Lex IL 
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of his profit instead of having to run the risk of adverse exchange fluc- 
tuations. In the Middle Ages, it was usury to make a certain profit 
on a loan, no matter whether the profit was great or small ™. 

The information given by the Genoese records is confirmed by the 
acts of the Marseilles notary Amalric%*, They, also, show that exchange 
dealings with the fairs of Champagne were quite common. There can 
be no doubt that there existed at these fairs a well organized money 
market and that exchange rates already fluctuated in response to the 
law of supply and demand. Exchange rates were quoted on the basis 
of the sou of Provins — which was equal to the sou tournois — and in 
a variable amount of Genoese or other foreign currency. Unfortunately, 
the réle of the fairs of Champagne as an international money market still 
remains to be studied. 

The opinion has been advanced that most local payments at the fairs 
of Champagne were made in coin. Such a statement overlooks the fact 
that the merchants frequenting the fairs brought goods instead of specie. 
Where would the specie have come from in order to make all payments 
in hard coin? This is clearly an impossibility, and it is not surprising 
that the Italian money-changers who did banking at the fairs had devised 
an ingenious system of book transfers, which allowed them to reduce 
the réle of specie to a minimum. In order to facilitate settlements, 
they were even generous in allowing overdrafts for the duration of 
the fair?”. The risk was small, since there existed an effective organi- 
zation to deal with fugitive debtors who returned to their home towns 
without first settling their debts. This problem of the fairs of Cham- 
pagne as a clearing center is another which requires further research, 
but its solution may be hampered by inadequate documentation, unless 
new sources are discovered. 





Ii 





In all probability, the decline of the fairs of Champagne was due 
largely to the fact that the Italian companies began to establish per- 
manent agencies in nearby Paris, in London, and in Bruges. Most 
likely, there are other contributing factors, among which we would like 
to mention the development of the Florentine cloth industry *. Asa 


(Eos qui), § 2,.& 3. For later texts on the same subject, see R. DE Roover, 
Gresham on Forei Exchange : an Essay on Early English Mercantilism (Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. Lat ae 

15. Raymondus of Pefiafort (1175-1238), Su k 2, Title 7 (De usuris), 
§ 1 : Usura est lucrum ex mutuo... 

16. Louis BLANCARD, ed., Documents inédits sur le commerce de Marseille au 
moyen dge : contrats commerciaux du XIII® siécle (Marseille, 1884-85), 2 vols. 

17. Raymond DE Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges 


(Cambridge, Mass. : The Mediaeval Academy of America, aot). . 263. 
18. Robert-Henri ‘Bautter, « Les foires de socistd J es sur une 
évolution historique », in La Foire (Recueil de la soci Fem ibodin, No. 5, Bresusts, 


1953), PP. 137-144. 
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result, Flemish cloth lost its Italian market and had to find new outlets 
in the Baltic which was the domain of the Hanseatic League. As a 
matter of fact, there are indications that Flanders’ balance of trade in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was passive with Italy but active 
with Catalonia, and presumably with Germany. At any rate, the account 
books and the correspondence of the Pratese merchant, Francesco 
Datini (d. 1410), and of the Medici bank indicate that their agents in 
Bruges were constantly accumulating credits in Barcelona and drawing 
on these balances in order to transfer funds to Italy ¥. 

By 1325, one may say that the rdle of the fairs of Champagne was 
played out, both as trading and as financial centers. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the banking places of Europe were : Bologna, 
Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Milan, Naples, Palermo, Pisa, Siena, Venice, 
and the court of Rome in Italy; Avignon, Montpellier, and Paris in 
France ; Barcelona, Valencia, and Palma de Mallorca in Spain ; Bruges 
in Flanders ; and London in England. The court of Rome was itinerant 
and followed the Pope in his journeys, now in Rome itself, then in Peru- 
gia, in Bologna, in Florence, or in any other Italian town where the papacy 
chose to take residence for some time. Paris declined shortly after 1400, 
no doubt as a result of the Hundred Years War, and its place was taken 
by the fairs of Geneva and, after 1465, by those of Lyons™®. There 
were no banking places east of the Rhine, although the fairs of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main began to emerge as a clearing center toward the end 
of the fifteenth century. In Germany, the organization of trade was 
much more primitive than in Western Europe, and there can be no 
banking where there are no banks. 

The characteristic of a banking place was, of course, the existence 
of a regular money market. Details on its organization may be found 
in the merchant manuals of the Middle Ages ; they give information 
on exchange quotations, usances, parities, brokerage, and so forth, 
but do not have anything on the mechanism of the money market ™. 
However, the manual of da Uzzano in one of its chapters gives advice 
to bankers engaging in arbitrage. The merchant manuals also refer 
to seasonal variations and explicitly mention at which time of the year 
the money market in different places is likely to be tight or easy ™. 
The correspondence of the merchant-bankers shows that they were well 


19. R. DE Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges, p. 65. 

20. Paris is frequently mentioned as a banking center in the Datini corres- 
pondence (1385-1410), but not in the Medici letters of a later date. 

21. The most famous merchant manuals are those of : Francesco Balducci 
Prcotortti, La pratica della mercatura, ed. Allan Evans (Cambridge, Mass. : The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936); Giovanni di Antonio Uzzano, La 
pratica della mercatura, publ. as Vol. IV of Gianfrancesco Pacnin1, Della Decima 
Lisbon-Lucca, 1766) ; and El libro di mercatantie et uzanze de’ paesi, ed. Franco 

i (Turin, 3936). There are a great many manuscript manuals extant in 
Italian libraries archives. 


22. The best description of seasonal variations is found in a manuscript of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence : Palatino, No. 601, Part 3 : Zibaldone di notizie 
utili a’ Mercatanti, fols. 60%-79°. 
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acquainted with the pattern of seasonal variations and made their 
forecasts on the basis of this knowledge *. 

In Western Europe, the money market was almost entirely dominated 
by the Italian merchant-bankers, especially the Florentines. Only the 
Catalans played a minor réle in Bruges and also in Palermo, an Arago- 
nese possession. The Italian banking houses usually combined inter- 
national trade with foreign banking, that is, with the negotiation of bills 
of exchange. This combination was still common in the seventeenth 
century. A banker was, consequently, a merchant who dealt extensively 
in foreign exchange by means of correspondents abroad. 

Some of the more powerful Italian companies had branches all over 
Western Europe. Althovgh the firms in question were only part- 
nerships, they may correctly be called ‘‘ companies ”’, since this is the 
term constantly used in medieval records, including the account books 
and business papers of the companies themselves. In the fourteenth 
century, the most important companies were those of the Acciaiuoli, 
of the Peruzzi, and of the Bardi. All three failed around 1345 because 
they had over-extended their credit by making loans to the kings of 
England and of Naples**. Within a few years, their place was taken 
by the Alberti company, which, however, never attained the size of its 
three great predecessors. Moreover, the Alberti company soon fell 
apart, as a result of family quarrels, and different branches founded 
separate firms. *5 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century, one of the most important 
and richest merchant-bankers was Francesco Datini (ca. 1335-1410). 
His firm had its headquarters in Prato (Tuscany) and branches in Flo- 
rence, Pisa, Avignon, Barcelona, Valencia, and Palma de Mallorca **. 
In Bruges, London, and other places, it was represented by correspon- 
dents. Relations were particularly close with the Florentine banking 
house, Giovanni Orlandini, Piero Benizi & Co., and with at least three 
different Alberti companies. Before Francesco Datini died without 
legitimate offspring, he willed most of his fortune to a charitable founda- 
tion of his creation, the Ceppo dei Poveri, which still exists today and is 
housed in the palace once occupied by its founder. The Datini firm 
was liquidated and all of its records were brought to Prato, in accordance 


23. R. pE Roover, « II trattato di fra Santi Rucellai sul cambio, il monte comune 
e il monte delle doti », Archivio storico italiano, CXI (1935), pp. 27-28. 

24. On the failure of the Bardi and the Peruzzi, see Armando Sapor!, La orisi 
delle compagnei mercantili dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi (Florence, 1926). 

25. Yves RENOUARD, Recherches sur les ary A nae s commerciales et bancaives 
utilisées par les Papes d’ Avignon avant le grand Schisme (Paris, 1942). The extant 
account books of the Alberti have recently been published : Armando Saporl, 
I libri degli Alberti del Giudice (Milan, 1952). 

26. The only available monograph on the Datini firm is in Italian : Enrico 
Bensa, Francesco di Marco da Prato; notizie e documenti sulla mercatura italiana 
del secolo XIV (Milan, 1928). In English there is only an article by Robert Brun, 
“ A Fourteenth-Century Merchant of Italy : Francesco Datini of Prato”’, Journal 
of Economic and Business History, II (1930), pp. 451-66; in French, information 
may be obtained by consulting Yves Renovarp, Les hommes d'affaires staliens 
du moyen dge (Paris, Armand Colin, 1949), pp. 161-67. 
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with a provision of the will. They are still extant and fill an entire 
room of the old Datini palace. The collection includes about 500 account 
books and more than 120,000 business letters, not to mention several 
bundles containing bills of exchange, balance sheets, insurance policies, 
and other documents. For abundance of business records, the Datini 
archives are without rival, but they remain largely unexplored : the 
few historians who have tried to work in them, have been overwhelmed 
by the wealth of material. 

The best study on Datini is that of Enrico Besta, but the author was 
a jurist who examined the records from the point of view of commercial 
law. As yet, there is no detailed study on Francesco Datini as a business 
leader or on the organization and management of his company. The 
correspondence contains valuable information on the behavior of the 
money market and statistical data on exchange fluctuations, covering 
a period of at least two decades. Thus far only a beginning has been 
made in the utilization of the material on banking and finance ?’. 

The records of the Medici bank are far less complete than those of 
Datini. Only remnants of the correspondence have survived, besides 
balance sheets, protests relating to dishonored bills, and miscellaneous 
documents **. Until 1950, it was thought that only insignificant frag- 
ments of the bank’s account books had escaped destruction. Then, 
unexpectedly, a very important discovery was made right in the Flo- 
rentine Archives : three libri segreti or secret account books turned up 
in a mislabelled bundle. They extend over a period of more than half 
a century, from 1397, the date of the bank’s establishment by Giovanni 
di Bicci de’ Medici, to 1450, in the period of the bank’s highest prospe- 
rity *, In the Florentine mercantile and banking companies, the bri 
segrets were of crucial importance : they were generally kept by one 
of the partners himself and contained the accounts relating to invested 
capital, profit distribution, and advances on salaries. One can see why 
such information was recorded in a secret account book that was locked 
up in a chest far from the indiscreet glances of staff or customers. 

As a result of the discovery of the secret account books, we are now 
better informed about the early history of the Medici bank than about 
its decline after Cosimo’s death (1464), under the administration of Piero 
the Gouty (1464-69) and Lorenzo the Magnificent (1469-1492). It now 
appears that the Medici bank was the outgrowth of a firm founded 
around 1350 by Vieri di Cambio de’ Medici (1323-1395), a distant cousin 
of Giovanni di Bicci. From 1382 through 1391, one of the members 


27. The description of the Bruges money market around 1400, given by R. DE 
ROovER (Money, Banking, and Credit in Bruges, pp. 76-81) is based almost entirely 
on the letters of the Datini co dents in ders. 

28. Giulia Camerani Marri, J menti commerciali del fondo ——_ 
mediceo nell’ Archivio di Stato di Firenze (1230-1492), Regesti, preface by Raymond 
DE RooveR (Florence : Leo S. Olschki, 1951). This collection contains mainly 
protests ——- to dishonored bills and a few other documents. 

29. Raymond pE Roover, «I libri segreti del Banco dei Medici », Archivio storico 
italiano, CVII (1949), pp. 236-40. 
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in this partnership was Francesco di Bicci, an older brother of Giovanni. 
The latter probably received his training in the bank of Vieri di Cambio 
and, for some time, managed its Rome branch, until he established 
his own firm, at first with headquarters in Rome, which were transferred 
to Florence in 1397. 

In 1450, according to the balance of the bro segreto, the Medici bank 
had its main office in Florence and branches in Avignon, Bruges, Geneva, 
London, Rome, and Venice ®. Besides, the bank had money invested 
in Florentine manufacturing establishments : one silk “‘ shop’ and two 
wool “ shops” *4, The capital for the firm as a whole amounted to 
72,000 gold florins. Only the Rome branch had no capital. Since 
the prelates of the papal court readily placed their idle funds on deposit 
with Florentine bankers, Rome was a source of funds. Therefore, the 
Medici did not deem it necessary to allocate any capital to their branch 
in the Eternal City. The same policy was followed by the Pazzi and, 
presumably, by other Florentine bankers. According to modern ideas, 
this seems very strange, but there:can be no doubt, since the balance of 
the libro segreto in 1450 does not include any item for the Rome branch. 

One of the main causes of the downfall of the Medici bank was pro- 
bably Lorenzo the Magnificent’s lack of business ability, to which may 
be added the tremendous losses suffered by the London branch — a 
result of the War of the Roses — and the mismanagement of the Bruges 
and Milan branches by the Portinari brothers **. The responsibility 
is not only Lorenzo’s, but should be shared by Francesco Sassetti, the 
general manager of the Medici bank, who gave bad advice to his master 
and failed to keep the branch managers under control *. 


30. There are several studies on the Medici bank based mainly on Heinrich 
Sree. Die Handlungsbiicher der Medici (Sitzungsberichte der . Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, Vol. 151, Vienna, 1905). This is a pioneer 
work, containing inaccuracies which have been reproduced by later authors. 
Otto MELTZzING, as Bankhaus der Medici und seine Vorlaufer (Jena, 1906) is super- 
ficial and based exclusively on the material collected by Sieveking for the part 
on the Medici ; Curt S. GuTKinp, Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae, 1389-1464 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1938) should be used with the utmost caution, since 
it is replete with errors and the author has no understanding of business organi- 
zation, banking, or foreign exchange. Armand GRUNZWEIG, Corres nce de la 
filiale de Bruges des Medici, Part I (Brussels : Commission phew d’Histoire, 1931) 
contains part of the correspondence of the London and Bruges branches. The 
scholarly world is still gies. the publication of Part II. The most recent 
book is R. DE Roover, The M ici Banh, op. cit., which is based on the material 
ee dec = and Grunzweig and on a fragmentary account book of the 


= ene I Tralian word is bottega. The organization of the Florentine textile 
po ustry = based on the putting-out system (Fr. Manufacture 4 domicile, G. Ver- 
‘system 
32. R. DE Roover, « Lorenzo il Magnifico e il tramonto del Banco dei Medici », 
Archivio storico italiano, CVII (1949), pp. wr F idem, « ——— en liquidatie 
van het Brugse filiaal van het et Bankiershuis der Medici », ae van de 
ep Viaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Klasse der inate, V (1953), 
0. 7. 
33. Florence Edler pz Roovsr, “ Francesco Sassetti and the Downfall of the 
i Banking House ’’, Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, XVII (1943), 
No. 103, pp. 65-80. 
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The extant account books of the Peruzzi were published with the 
utmost care by Professor Armando Sapori**. It is hoped that it will 
also be possible to publish in entirety the libri segreti of the Medici, 
but thus far efforts to raise the necessary funds have not been successful. 

With regard to structure, there exists considerable difference between 
the Medici bank and the earlier companies. In the case of Peruzzi, 
for example, there was only one company placed under the supervision 
of a board composed of all the partners residing in Florence, but its 
most outstanding member usually assumed the everyday management. 
Branches abroad were not legally independent units, and the branch 
managers were usually factors, or employees, who were provided with 
a power of attorney and were paid a fixed salary regardless of profits. 
Only when the company had been particularly pleased with their ser- 
vices did they sometimes receive a bonus as encouragement. Branch 
managers, who proved unsatisfactory, could be dismissed and recalled. 
Occasionally, a partner was sent to manage a foreign branch. In that 
case, he received a regular salary besides his share in the profits, to which 
he was entitled as a partner *. 

This form of organization apparently did not survive the crash of 
the great Florentine companies of the Peruzzi, the Bardi, and the 
Acciaiuoli and was replaced by another which was more flexible. This 
new type of organization was adopted by Francesco Datini and, later, 
by the Medici and other Florentine firms. 

Instead of having only one company, the head office and the different 
branches abroad were all separate partnerships, each having its own 
legal entity, its own capital, its own partners, and its own books *, 
Branches abroad, instead of being managed by factors, were placed 
under the care of managing partners who received no regular salary, 
but shared in the profits of the branch. The senior partners retained 
their control by owning at least fifty per cent of the capital in the sub- 
sidiary partnerships. Moreover, the articles of association clearly placed 
the junior partners in a subordinate position, since they gave the senior 
partners the right to terminate the partnership at any time. If, conse- 
quently, a branch manager refused to follow instructions, it was always 
possible to get rid of him simply by denouncing the partnership agree- 
ment. Other provisions of the articles of association put further limi- 
tations on the freedom of action of the junior partner in charge of a 
branch : he was not free to leave his post, and he was supposed to devote 
all his time to the company’s business. He was also forbidden to engage 


34. I libri di commercio dei Peruzzi, ed. Armando Sapori (Milan, 1934). 

35. See omenely the article of Armando Saport, « Storia interna della compagnia 
mercantile dei Peruzzi », Archivio storico italiano, 7th series, XXII (1934), pp. 365. 
and other studies of Sapori. They have been republished in his volume, Studt 
di storia economica medievale (2nd ed., Florence, 1947). 

36. On the organization of the Medici firm, see R. DE Roover, The Medici Bank, 

. 5-30. Cf. Armando Saport, ‘‘ The Medici Bank ’’, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Guartery Review, No. 11 (1949). Also available in Italian : « La banca Medici », 

oneta e Credito, No. 8 (1949). 
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in certain transactions, such as lending to sovereigns, without obtaining 
leave from the senior partners in Florence. Every year, he was expected 
to close the books and to send a copy of the balance sheet to headquarters. 
If the senior partners so wished, they could at any time call the branch 
manager to Florence in order to report. 

The form of organization adopted by the Tuscan firms closely resem- 
bled that of the modern holding company with this difference : it was 
a combination of partnerships instead of a combination of corporations 
(or joint-stock companies). Like the holding company today, the firm 
was made up of a parent partnership located in Florence, which had a 
controlling interest in several subsidiary partnerships, one for each 
branch abroad, and one for each manufacturing establishment in Flo- 
rence. Why this form of organization displaced the earlier unitarian 
type still remains a moot question. The change may be attributed both 
to economic and to legal factors. The holding company certainly had 
the advantage that one branch could not be made legally responsible for 
mistakes made by another. Thus ina lawsuit, the Bruges branch refused 
to settle a claim against the London branch on the ground that the two 
branches were distinct legal entities and that one was not answerable 
for the other. Also the later form of organization increased the respon- 
sibility of the branch manager for his own branch, since his remunera- 
tions depended on his ability to make profits. 

From a managerial point of view, there was little difference between 
the two forms of organization. Because of the slowness of communica- 
tions, 1t was necessary to give a great deal of leeway to the branch mana- 
gers within the framework of their instructions and of the rules of policy 
laid down by headquarters in Florence. To enforce these rules was a 
major problem. According to the Medici correspondence, coordination 
was another difficulty, and the letters frequently contain or mention 
recriminations of one branch manager against another. Thus Rome 
and Bruges were chronically in conflict over the alum monopoly, and 
Rome frequently complained because Lyons was drawing without remit- 
ting. Florence always tried to restore harmony between branches. 

As we have seen, the Italian merchant-bankers were not specialized, 
but engaged in banking without giving up trade and underwriting. 
In other words, diversification was the rule. Banking in the Middle 
Ages did not mean discount, but referred to the purchase and the sale 
of bills at the current rate of exchange *’. Since the Church objected 
to the taking of interest, discounting was completely ruled out. It 
was usury to demand anything above the principal on a loan or mutuum. 
To discount bills would have involved a patent violation of the ban 
against usury, so the bankers turned to exchange. While the Church 
condemned interest on loans, the theologians did not frown upon exchange 


_37- This distinction, although of cardinal rong tery is not always made by 
historians, not even by Sir John CrapHam (The Bank of England, Cambridge, 
1945, I, p. 5) who states erroneously that ‘‘ Discount, the purchase of bills of 
exchange, goes back in Europe to the twelfth century ”’. 
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dealings, which, supposedly, were designed to transfer funds from one 
place to another. As a result of this doctrine, the bill of exchange, 
in the Middle Ages, was literally a bill of exchange, that is, an instrument 
which served to implement an exchange or cambium contract *, 

Such a contract may be defined as an agreement by which a deliverer 
advanced a certain sum of money to a taker and received from him a 
“letter missive ’’ (the bill of exchange) which was payable in a distant 
place and in another kind of currency. By definition the cambium 
contract involved an exchange and a credit transaction, since an advance 
of funds made in one place was repayable after a delay in another place 
and, usually, in another currency *. The implementation of the 
exchange contract normally required the intervention of four parties : 
two contracting parties — the taker and the deliverer — in the place 
of issue and two agents — the payor and the payee — in the place of pay- 
ment. It is true that sometimes two of these four parties were merged 
in the same individual. Thus, in a letter of credit, the deliverer was 
often the same person as the payee. In other cases, the deliverer was 
also the taker ; this happened when a merchant having a debtor and a 
creditor in another city drew a bill on his debtor to pay his creditor. 
Such anomalies, however, did not alter the essence of the exchange 
contract. 

Usually the bankers were deliverers or lenders but they could also 
be takers, for example, when they sold letters of credit to travelers and 
pilgrims or when they drew bills to reduce their balances in another 
place. They frequently engaged in arbitrage and transferred funds 
from places where the money was easy to places where money was tight. 

Today a banker who discounts a bill is certain of his profit, because 
the discount is usually computed on the basis of a given per cent per 
annum. In the Middle Ages, however, a merchant who bought a bill 
at a given rate of exchange was uncertain of his profit and engaged in a 
speculative transaction. Since exchange rates were as unstable as 
they are today, he never knew in advance at which rate he would be 
able to make his “ returns’ “. It should be added that an exchange 
transaction was never complete until the banker who had bought foreign 
currency reconverted it into local currency. In other words, in order 
to be complete, an exchange transaction between two places always 
involved two bills : one for the exchange and another for the rechange *. 


8. R. DE Roover, « Le contrat de change depuis la fin du x111® siécle jusqu’au 

début 3 xvil®», Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, XXV (1946-47), pp. 111-128. 
39. ., Pp. Ig. 

0. See eve, note 14. Cf. Giulio Manpicu, Le pacte de_ricorsa et le marché 
italien des changes au XVII siécle (Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI¢ Section : 
Affaires et gens d’affaires, No. 7, Paris : Armand Colin, 1953), pp. 123, 130-31. 

41. R. DE Roover (Gresham, p. 316) quotes the following text of Malynes : 
“* Know ye, therefore, that the benefit or profit of exchange is never known directly, 
but by the rechange thereof ”’. 

2. R. pE Roover, “ What is Dry Exchange? A Contribution to the Study 
of lish Mercantilism '’, The Journal of Political Economy, LII (1944), pp. 250- 
266. is article contains useful diagrams to illustrate a normal exchange tran- 
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If three places were involved, three bills were also required : one bill 
to transfer the funds from A to B, a second bill to transfer them from B 
to C, and a third to transfer them from C to A, and thus to complete the 
triangle *. 

To be sure, the bankers did not lend money without charging interest, 
but it was cleverly concealed in the rate of exchange. According to 
the way in which the exchange was quoted — whether in foreign or in 
local currency — something was either added to, or subtracted from, 
the rate or price of exchange. The result was that between two places 
the rate of exchange was always higher in that place which gave its 
currency to the other“. Thus the ducat was usually rated higher in 
Venice than in Bruges, since the exchange was quoted in both places 
on the basis of the Venetian ducat and in a variable amount of Flemish 
groats *. 

The presence of the rate of interest favored somewhat the lender to 
the detriment of the borrower without altering the speculative character 
of exchange transactions. It could, and it did, happen that adverse 
exchange fluctuations due to other causes overruled the rather weak 
influence of the rate of interest, so that a banker who had bought foreign 
bills made his “ returns’’ at a loss instead of at a profit “. The other 
factors which caused the exchange rates to fluctuate were : (1) alterations 
in the state of the balance of payments between places, (2) changes in 
monetary standards, (3) speculation based on the forecasts, whether 
right or wrong, of the bankers, and (4) attempts of manipulators to rig 
the money market by spreading false rumors or by other means. To 
this list one may add the disturbances caused, from time to time, by 
government interference, since the authorities, already at that time, 


saction between two places and an example of dry e from the records of 
the Medici bank. On the actual book- “Keeping of nodiovs! ers, see the article 
of R. pE Roover, “ Early Accounting lems of Foreign Exchange”, The 
Accounting Review, "XIX K (1944), PP. om Fi This article e ins how the medie- 
val bankers, using Nostro and Vosire accounts, were able to determine their 
profits on transactions 

43. Further examples of medieval exchange transactions taken from the Datini 
records are given in R. DE ROOVER, ee ae ee 
contrat de c », La vie économique et sociale, XXIII (1952), RP. 44 

44. R. DE Roover, « Le contrat de ap, $e op. cit., p. 126 and oney, ‘Banking 
and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges, I wish to pay tribute to Prof. Giulio 
Mandich who formulated ind Patiy the same rule in his article : « Delle fiere 
=— di cambi, particolarmente studiate come mercati periodici del credito », 

ivista di storia economica, IV (1939), p. 260. 

45. By virtue of the same rule, the pound sterling, in the 16th century, was 
usually rated higher in London than in Antwerp, as is explained in the Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1564 (Tudor Economic Documents, eds. R. H. Tawney 
and Ei Power, London, ay ier III, p. 349. Cf. R. DE Roover, Gresham, 
Pp. 141-150. 

46. The fact that exchange dealings “ye spouts ive is acknowledged by all 
scholastic writers : they, gps 1 admit that the market favors the lender to the 
detriment of the borrower, with the result that the former benefits in most cases 
but by no means always. Lorenzo Ridolfi (1360-1442) already in 1403 states in 
this connection that the deliverer or lender gains most of the time (ut plurimum 
iy} at quod lucretur). Cf. Manvicu, Le pacte de ricorsa, p. 123 and R. DE RoovEr, 

"Evolution, p. 55. 
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sought to control the exchange. Their clumsy measures were rarely 
successful, but they often upset the market instead of stabilizing it. 
The time for exchange control was not yet ripe *’. 


III 


Besides the merchant-bankers, there existed in the Middle Ages two 
other classes of money-dealers : the pawnbrokers and the money-changers. 
In Northern Europe, Germany, and the Low Countries, these pawn- 
brokers were generally Lombards from Asti and Chieri in Piedmont *. 
Usually, they were licenced by the public authorities. In Italy itself, 
licenced pawnbrokers were often Jews. Thus, in Florence, all the 
licences to Christian money-lenders were revoked in 1437. Hence- 
forth, only Jews were given permission to establish pawnshops. On 
the European continent, the Lombards are the ancestors of the monts- 
de-piété or official pawnshops run and supervised by the Church or the 
public authorities. The system of licencing private pawnbrokers has 
survived, however, in Great Britain and in the United States. Of 
course, pawnbrokers are not bankers, but they sometimes performed 
banking functions. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, shop- 
keepers and small tradesmen who had no access to the regular bankers, 
sometimes raised much needed cash by pawning their goods at the mont- 
de-piété ©. It is possible that the medieval pawnbrokers performed 
the same service, but no evidence has been found as yet. 

As for the money-changers, by 1350 they had ceased in most of the 
banking centers to confine their activities to manual exchange ™. 
Almost everywhere their offices had become local transfer banks. Des- 
pite this development, one of the main functions of the money-changers 
remained that of intermediaries between the Mint and the public. As 
the chief purchasers of bullion, or non-current coin, they were also the 


47. A full-fledged discussion of all these gee will be found in R. DE Roover, 
Gres am, pp. 128-161 and L’ Evolution, th O4- 

. On the Italian pawnbrokers in the untries, the major work is that 
ot b rges Bicwoop, pha juridique et doonenigue du commerce de l’argent dans 
la Belgique du moyen dge (Mémoires de l’Académie Royale de Belgique, Classe 
des Lettres, Collection in-8°, 2nd series, XIV, 2 parts, Brussels, 1921-22). 

49. Marino CrarpinI, I banchieri ebrei in Firenze nel secolo XV e il monte di 
= fondata da Girolamo Savonarola (Borgo San Lorenzo, 1907), p. 29 ; Umberto 
ssuTO, Gli Ebrei a Firenze nell’eta del Rinascimento (Florence, 1918), p. 32. 
ri Robert Bico, « Aux o es du mont-de-piété parisien : bienfaisance et 
crédit 1{777-x789) » , Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, TV (1932), p. 121; 
uys van ae, ga5-1950 (The Hague, 1950), pp. 121-141. 


isis a Sabai on the Ecnoy, Docking 

51. R. DE RooveEr, oe and Cr Credit in Mediaeval Bruges, Part III, 
PP. 171-344. Although this this book d mainly with Bruges, it also contains infor- 
mation on other trading centers. The Sp have been devoted 

to R. de Roover’s books on Bruges and on the Yves RENOUARD, « Le com- 
merce de ae au m Age d’aprés deux livres récents », Revue historique, 
1950, P PP. 41-52 Khor ney RANDE, « Comercio, banca y crédito medievales segin 
Crédito, fasc. e (1952), pp. 9-23 ; J. G. van Dien, « Ban- 

tens ¢ te Sy ee », Tujdschrift Geschiedents, 1953, Pp. 235-242. 
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chief purveyors to the Mint. The money-changers were often accused, 
and not without reason, of promoting debasement either by sending 
bullion to foreign mints or by uttering current coin above the price 
fixed by the monetary ordinances 5*. However, all debasements should 
not be blamed on the money changers : often the currency was delibe- 
rately debased by the Prince, in order to increase the revenue which 
he derived from his seigniorage. This was usually a measure taken 
only in the last resort after all other means to fill the Treasury had been 
exhausted. The English kings never resorted to this expedient until 
the reign of Henry VIII, who was the first to debase the sterling for 
fiscal purposes. 

The money-changers, in their réle of bankers, accepted deposits payable 
on demand and undertook to make payments by transfer, even when 
the debtor and the customer did not have their accounts with the same 
bank. The ledgers of the Bruges money-changers prove that they all 
had clearing accounts with one another. The same undoubtedly 
occurred in other cities. Almost everywhere, the offices of the money- 
changers did not deal in bills of exchange, nor did they have correspon- 
dents abroad. However, there are exceptions to this rule : the Venetian 
banks, it seems, were in correspondence with Bruges and London *. 

The money-changers, of course, operated on a fractional reserve 
principle. According to the books of the Bruges money-changer Guil- 
laume Ruyelle, he had a cash reserve of about thirty per cent of his 
deposits *. This percentage may seem rather high, but one must not 
forget that the medieval money-changers were at the mercy of a run 
and could not expect aid from a central bank in times of stress. Moreo- 
ver, their investments were not liquid. Besides allowing overdrafts, 
they invested some of their resources directly in business ventures, a 
dangerous practice which largely explains the high death rate of the 
medieval banks *. 


52. R. pE Roover, Money, Banking, and Credit, pp. 185, 236. There is some 
discussion on this point, and this theory has been questioned by Professor Hans 
van Werveke who contends that the medieval rulers debased their currency chiefly 
for fiscal reasons rather than under the pressure of economic conditions. 
course, many debasements were financial expedients, but not all. If bullion, 
for one reason or another, ceased to flow into the Mint, the ruler was compelled 
either to close his mint or to debase his coinage in order to keep it going. Cf. 
Hans van WERVEKE, ‘‘ Currency Manipulation in the Middle Ages : the of 
Louis de Male, Count of Flanders ”, Transactions of the Royal istorical Society, 
4th Series, XXXI (1949), Pp. 115-127. 

53. R. DE Roover, Money, Banking, and Credit, pp. 272-276. 

so Sen C. LANE, Andrea Barbarigo, Merchant of Venice, 1418-1449 (The 
ie kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXII, 

o. I, timore, 1944), Pp. 25. 

55. R. DE Roover, Money, Banking, and Credit, pp. 306, 318. 

56. Ibid., pp. 301, 302, 307, 308-313, 327, note 81. In Venice, ‘ 
direct investment in business ventures was a recurrent cause of bank failures. 
Frederic C. Lanz, “‘ Venetian Bankers, 1496-1533 ; a Study in the Early S 
of Deposit Banking ’’, The Journal of P Political Economy, XLV (1937), 187. 

enesia 


See also the documents Mga by Elia Latres, La liberta delle banc 
dal secolo XIII al XV. 


I (Milan, 1869), pp. 13, 14, and passim. 
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There can be no question that the medieval money-changers created 
credit to the extent that deposits were not covered by their cash reserves. 
In other words, their activities in this respect were as inflationary as 
if they had been given the privilege of issuing notes. As a matter of 
fact, there is consensus among economists that bank notes and transfe- 
rable bank deposits are both fiduciary money, resting on the confidence 
of the public in the banks. This fact was already recognized in the Middle 
Ages, since the terms contadi di banco and moneta di banco, that is, bank 
money, were used in Venice as early as the fifteenth century to designate 
transferable bank deposits *’. In Venice, about 1520, the banks of the 
Rialto, especially the Pisani bank, helped the Republic to finance a 
war by creating credit against government loans **. Soon it proved 
necessary to suspend specie payments and ensuing inflation caused bank 
money to depreciate in terms of currency. The same method of war 
finance was used again in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
always with the same results : a prolonged suspension of specie payments 
accompanied by the depreciation of bank money. These results 
would not have been different, if the banks or the Government had 
resorted to an over-issue of notes or of paper money. There is, therefore, 
no essential difference between notes and deposits : both are only diffe- 
rent forms of bank money. 

There has been some discussion about the extent to which money 
substitutes were used in the Middle Ages. Of course, their use was 
limited to local payments in a few important centers and to international 
settlements, which, in Western Europe at least, were preferably made 
by means of bills of exchange. Among merchants, certainly, it was 
customary to make payments as far as possible by assignment in bank. 
In 1367 and in 1369, the aggregate deposits of the Bruges money-changer 
Collard de Marke exceeded £ 5,000 groat, Flemish currency™. It is 
true that he was among the three most important money-changers in 
the city, the other two being Jacop Reups and Pieter van Oudenaerde. 
Nevertheless, in view of the high purchasing power of money, five thou- 
sand pounds groat is an impressive amount. According to the first 
balance sheet of the Bank of St. George in Genoa (1409), total liabilities, 
chiefly deposits, amounted to nearly 54,300 gold florins, or more than 
$210,000 at the present valuation of $ 35 per ounce ™. However, one 


57. Gino LuzzattTo, « Les banques Bitten ed de Venise (Siécles xvI-XvIII) », 
— of the Public Banks, J. G. van Dillen ed — Hague, 1934), p. 41. 

58. on 1s a Bashers" 0? ' "> ‘PP 201-202. 

59. Nam in 1650 during ar 0 and from mS 39 during 
another war tetwess Venice and Turkey for the possession of Morea. (omens 
he a. , Pp. 63-64, 66-68). On this subject, see the im aye me passage of Richard 

LLON, Essai sur la nature du commerce en généy ed., 1755, modern ed. 
Henry Higes ed., London, 1931), PP. 308-311. 

60. R. DE Roover, Money, ing, and Credit in Bruges, p. 2 

61. Heinrich Srevekinc, Aus Genueser Rechnungs- und ‘Steuerbiichern : Ein 
Beitrag zur mittelalterlichen Handels und Vermdgensstatistik (Sitzu berichte der 
Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, CLXII, No. 2, Vienna 


1909), pp. 36-37. Besides the Bank of St. George, there were several private 
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should not overlook the fact that the purchasing power of money was 
much greater than it is teday and that before 1500 a palace, like the 
Medici Palace in Florence, was appraised at a value of 5,000 florins or 
about $ 20,000. In Venice, “ the total deposits of the four banks doing 
business in 1498 were something over one million ducats ”’, corresponding 
approximately to four million dollars in gold, without taking into account 
the tremendous difference in purchasing power ®. In view of these 
figures, it would be ridiculous to contend that banking in the major 
trading centers had practically no influence on the supply of money. 
As was already the practice in Genoa in 1200, transfer orders in the 
Middle Ages were given not in writing but by word of mouth, the debtor 
and the creditor both being present, while the banker made the entry 
in his journal, which was always lying before him on his desk **. Accord- 
ing to the medieval jurists, a payment carried out in this form discharged 
the debtor from any further obligation ®. Checks or written orders 
of payment were first used in the fourteenth century, whenever a custo- 
mer was prevented by absence or by illness from going personally to 
the bank ®. However, for a long time, the business community put 
more trust in oral than written orders. In the eighteenth century, 
the use of checks was not yet permitted in Venice, and the regulations 
of the Banco del Giro strictly forbade the bookkeepers from making 
any transfer unless the order came from the lips of the depositor 
himself or his lawful attorney. % Venice was, however, a very conser- 
vative center. Elsewhere, in Amsterdam, for example, the use of checks 
became common in the seventeenth century. As Professor A. P. Usher 
has pointed out, the use of oral instead of written orders explains many 
of the peculiarities in medieval banking practice. 
Historically, the check derives its origin from an oral order of transfer, 


62. Lane, “ Venetian Bankers ’”’, op. cit., p. 190. 

63. The first to insist on this feature of the primitive bank of deposit was Prof. 
A. P. Usuer, “‘ The of Banking : the Primitive Bank of Deposit, 1200-1600" 
The Economic History Review, TV (1934), pp. 410-416. Cf. R. DE Roover, Money, 
Banking, and Credit, pp. 262-276. 

64. Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1314-1357), Ad Libr. r2 Commentaria, rubr. 
Si certum vy, I, 15 Singularia, No. 19 ; Baldus degli baldi (1327-1400), Ad 
libr. 8 C . Comm., rubr. De novationibus, I, 8 Novationum, No. 3 ; Giasone del 
Maine the Elder (1435- 1519), Super 2 ff. vet., rabr. De rebus creditis si cert. pet., 
I ‘ton No. 34. 

. Several examples have been published by E. Bensa, Francesco di Marco, 
pp. 352 < ws A polizza or check of 1392 has been published ‘py André-E. Sayous, 

hodes commerciales de Barcelone au xIv® siécle », Estudis universitaris 

catalans, XVIII (1933), “pe. 234-235, and in « Les méthodes ‘commerciales de Bar- 
celone au xv® siécle », Revue de droit frangais et étranger, 4th series, XV 
(1936), p. 277. Another check or polizza of the same year drawn by a Genoese 
merchant temporarily residing in Savona on his banker in Genoa is published by 
Henrich SrevexkineG, Die Casa di S. Giorgio (Volkswirtschaftliche A eas + 5 
der Badischen Hochschulen, III, Freiburg in he meg 1899), Pp. 235 [519]. 
Federigo Melis has discovered in the Pisan archives a ienean chach od thee 
of the XIVth century, but it has not yet been published. 

66. Giuseppe Maria CasarEc!, I] cambista istruito 1732), pp. 384, 
387: Regulations of the Banco del Giro. Cf. Charles . DUNBAR, . of 
Venice”, Quarterly Journal of Economics, VI (1892), 335, 389. 
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and the jurists who classified it as a bill of exchange have made a mis- 
take ®’. The bill of exchange does not originate like the check in an 
order to pay, but has its roots in the exchange or cambium contract. 
Therefore, it is clear that the check does not descend from the bill of 
exchange. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, exchange banks existed 
in all the major trading centers, including Bruges, Barcelona, Genoa, 
Milan, Pisa, Palermo, Naples, and Venice, and even in smaller towns 
such as Strasbourg and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Prior to 1453, Greek 
and Italian money-changers were running transfer banks in Constan- 
tinople, but it is doubtful whether they survived the Turkish conquest ®. 
In London, private money-changing was severely prohibited, and the 
law required alien and English merchants to bring their foreign coin to 
the Royal Exchanger in the Tower. The Royal Exchanger also had 
tables set up at Dover and other ports for the convenience of traders, 
soldiers, pilgrims, and other travellers going to, or coming from, the 
continent ®. In Bruges, rigid legal and social barriers divided the 
money-dealers into three categories : the Italian and Catalan merchant- 
bankers, who traded in bills of exchange ; the Lombards, whose activities 
were restricted to pawnbroking ; and the money-changers, who added 
deposit banking to manual exchange and the trade in bullion. Similar 
conditions existed in other trading centers, namely in Barcelona and 
Genoa. In Florence, the situation seems more confused. In any case, 
the pawnbrokers, whose profession was regarded as disreputable, were 
excluded from membership in the Arte del Cambio or the money-chan- 
gers’ guild”. On the other hand, it seems impossible to draw a clear- 
cut dividing line between money-changers and bankers. The Arte 
del Cambio included banchi al minuto, doing some kind of goldsmiths’ 
business, and banchi grossi, engaged in banking, foreign as well as domes- 
tic. Moreover, bankers were too numerous in Florence to organize 
an effective system for making local payments by transfer, such as existed 
in Venice where this function was performed with efficiency by the 
few Rialto banks. 

Experiments with public banks started in the Middle Ages. The 
first to be erected was the municipal Tawla or ‘‘ Table”’ of Barcelona, 
which opened its doors for business in January of 1401. From the 


67. Sir William Hotpswortn, A History of English Law, VIII (London, n. d.), 
Pp. 190. 

68. Evidence is found in the account book of Jacopo Badoer (1436-1439) and 
in the statutes of Pera. Cf. SIEVEKING, Die Casa di S Giorgio, p. 44 Nn. 

69. R. DE ROooverR, Gresham, pp. 94-95. 

70. Heinrich SIEVEKING, Genueser Finanzwesen von 12. bis 1 1 ahrhundert 
(Volkswirtschaftliche Abhandlungen der Badische Hochschulen, reiburg-in- 
ore Th 1898), p. 63 [333] n. 

1. The bancht in mercato seem to have been the same as the banchi grossi and 
not form a third p. Cf. R. pE Roover, The Medici Bank, p. 2. 

72. A. P. UsHER, « it Banking in Barcelona, 1300-1700 », Journal of “ 
nomic and Business "History, IV (1931), 121-155; idem, The Early History of 
Banking in Mediterranean Ei (Cambridge, “Mass. : a University 
1943), II : “‘ Banking in Catalonia, 1240-1723” 
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start, the new institution acted as the fiscal agent for the City of Barce- 
lona and for the Generality of Cataloniaas well. According to its statutes, 
the Taula was not allowed to grant credit to private individuals, but it 
was specifically authorized to make loans to the City “ for the redemption 
of outstanding annuities ’’, or, in other words, for the amortization of 
the public debt 7. The Administrators were expected, however, to 
keep a reserve adequate to meet all demands for cash on the part of 
depositors. They were also required to respect the monetary ordinances 
and to accept the King’s coin at the rate established by law. 

The Taula competed for deposits with the private money-changers 
but did not succeed in driving them out of business. If circumstances 
had been more propitious, the Taula might have developed into a kind 
of central bank, for the private bankers tended to keep their reserves 
with the municipal institution. Unfortunately, this practice was frowned 
upon by the City government, which in 1437 issued regulations — repea- 
led in 1445, but reenacted in 1476 — prohibiting interbank arrangements 
with private money-changers. The ban remained in force until 1703 ™. 
In 1468, excessive loans to the City led to the suspension of specie pay- 
ments and to a reorganization of the Taula at the expense of the depo- 
sitors, who were compelled to exchange their deposits for annuities ”. 
The story was repeated in 1641 and ended with the same epilogue ”. 
However, the Taula successfully weathered the storms and was still 
thriving when in 1853 it was finally absorbed by the Bank of Spain 7’. 
The use of checks or polissas was apparently still forbidden in 1567, 
but after 1609 they were in common use ”. 

A less successful attempt to experiment with a public bank was made 
in Genoa with the establishment in 1408 of the Bank of St. George. 
It lasted only until1444. Asin the case of the Taula, apparently no over- 
drafts to private individuals were permitted . Credit was extended, 
however, to the farmers of taxes and to others on security of shares 
(loca) in the public debt ®. The bank’s business expanded rapidly, 
and in 1439 it was found necessary to open a second ledger, soon followed 
by a third®. As in Barcelona, the private money-changers eagerly 
opened accounts with the public bank ®. 

The career of the Bank of St. George was chequered. Despite its 
growing volume of business, it was repeatedly forced to suspend specie 
payments, as its cash resources were drained away. Apparently, this 


73- Ibid., pp. 276, 331. 
74. Ibid., pp. 309-310. 
Le ue pp. 278-282. 


67-473. 
7 Uenne’ PR fi t Banking in Barcelona ”’, “~¢ cit., nie 121. 
Idem, Early istory of Deposit Banking, 
ay or SIEVEKING, Casa di S. Giorgio, p. 52 [336], —— I. 
. 56 [340], Ra author is very confused and more research should 
be Ey, on the Bank of t. George. 
81. Ibid., pp. 55 Pa [345]. 
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was not so much due to excessive credit expansion as to the fact that 
the Government expected the officials of the Bank to hold down the rising 
rate of the gold florin and thus to check the steady depreciation of the 
Genoese currency *. Rather than pursue a ruinous monetary policy, 
the Protectors of the Casa di San Giorgio, on August 31, 1444, voted 
to surrender their charter and to liquidate the bank *. The attempt 
to create a public bank was not resumed until 1586 or more than a cen- 


tury later. 
IV 


The fifteenth century was a period of decline for the money-changers 
and their banking business. Possibly, repeated bank failures shook 
the confidence of the merchant class and aroused the hostility of the 
public authorities. In the Low Countries, especially, the dukes of Bur- 
gundy adopted a policy which became increasingly inimical toward the 
money-changers ; and the monetary ordinances repeatedly forbade them 
to accept deposits and to make payments by transfer ®. This policy 
must have eventually succeeded in wiping out the banks, since there 
is no mention of them in sixteenth-century Antwerp. In Venice, three 
out of the four Rialto banks failed or were liquidated as a result of the 
financial crisis of 1498-99 and the lone survivor went bankrupt within 
a few years **, Only in Spain did the transfer banks continue to prosper 
during the sixteenth century *’. 

Their disappearance in other centers deprived the merchant of the 
great convenience of settling his debts by assignment in bank (per 
ditta di banco). It is, therefore, no wonder that he sought to give cir- 
culation to his bills obligatory or resorted to other makeshifts, such as 
the assignment out of bank (ditta fuori di banco). The latter had the 
serious drawback of sending a creditor from one debtor to another, 
until he found a kindly soul willing to pay cash. An assignment out 
of bank did not liberate the original debtor until the creditor had received 
complete satisfaction *. 

To solve the problem, the merchants developed, in the course of the 
sixteenth century, the principle of negotiability, which later received 
the sanction of the jurists. Until recently, it was thought that the prac- 


B.% Cash reserves fell to a dangerously low level in 1414 (ibid., p. 61 11345) and 
aq. Did, Be 7 a actually suspended in 1437 (ibid., p. 72 [356)). 
73 [357]. 

at R . DE SRooven, Money, Banking.. .. in Bruges, pp. 339-341 

86. LANE, “ Venetian Bankers ’’, op. cit., p. 189. The three banks which failed 
in 1499 were those of the Garzoni, the Lippomani, and the Pisani. The latter, 
however, were able to pay their creditors in full. The Agostini bank survived 
the crisis, but failed in 1508. In all cases, the bankers had borrowed from their 
own banks to finance their business ventures. 

87. Ramén CARANDE, Carlos V y sus Ba os : La vida econdmica de Espana 
en una fase de su hegemonta, 1516-1556 (Madrid, — chap. X, pp. 195-234. 

88. R. pE Roover, L’ Evolution, 208, 212-213. This problem should be 
further studied by a jurist : it has a Docot bearing Sensing om the development of endor- 
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tice of endorsing commercial paper did not antedate 1600, but the recent 
discovery by Professor Federigo Melis of an endorsed bill dated 
August 6, 1519, has completely changed the accepted views ®. It is 
now an established fact that endorsement dates back to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century and, therefore, is much older than has been 
generally assumed. Professor Melis also published documents showing 
that, prior to the introduction of endorsement, it was sometimes the 
practice for the beneficiary of a bill to write a letter to the drawee or 
payor ordering him to pay to a third person. There is not much diffe- 
rence between such a letter and an endorsement except that the latter 
is written on the title itself. As a matter of fact, both are assignments 
by which a debt is transferred from one creditor to another. In my 
opinion, the evidence presented by Professor Melis confirms the hypo- 
thesis that the endorsement originates in the assignment out of bank 
(fuori di banco). Early endorsements usually read : Pagate per me a 
(Pay to me to...). This is also the formula used in early checks. The 
similarity should not cause surprise, since the check, too, is an order of 
assignment, but in bank instead of out of bank. 

A number of endorsed bills of the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
have been found in Spain : they were discovered by a French historian, 
M. Henri Lapeyre, in the Ruiz Archives in Valladolid. Some of these 
Spanish bills are endorsed, although they do not contain an order clause ™. 
It is only much later that the jurists evolved the doctrine that bills not 
made payable to order admitted no assignment ®. Today this rule is 
often disregarded. 

As only a few of the bills in Valladolid are endorsed, the practice of 
endorsement had not become general in Spain by the end of the sixteenth 
century. The same applies to Italy. In the archives of the Galli banking 
house, there are several bundles containing thousands of bil's of exchange 
dating from 1585 to 1699 *%. Among those prior to 1600, few are 
endorsed. After that date, examples of endorsement become quite 
numerous, which shows that the practice was gaining ground. Among 
the endorsed bills, several are signed or endorsed by English merchants 
established in Pisa or in Leghorn. There are even bills bearing the 
signature of Thomas Mun, the famous mercantilist, who was a customer 
of the Galli Bank ®. These English merchants most likely, brought 


89. « Di alcune girate cambiarie dell’inizio del Cinquecento rinvenute a Firenze », 
Moneta e Credito, 1953, No. 21, pp. 1-27. Cf. A. P. Usner, Early History of Deposit 
Banking, pp. 73-109; R. DE Roover, L’ Evolution, pp. 83-118. The problem of 
the origins of the bill of exchange and of negotiability is very controversial ; it is 
impossible here to go into detail. For bibliographical guidance, consult the biblio- 
graphies in the rear of Usher’s and de Roover’s books. 

go. This information is based on the draft of an unpublished article which 
M. Lapeyre kindly sent to me. 

91. Ho_pswortTH, op. cit., VIII, pp. 156, 163; J. PHoonsEN, Wissel-Styl van 
Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1711), cap. Ix, § 6. 

92. Florence, State Archives : Fondo Arci le di Santa Maria Nuova, Archivio 
Galli-Tassi, Nos. 1340-1343. 

93. The text of one of these bills in R. pz Roover, L’ Evolution, p. 153. 
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the practice of endorsement to England. By 1630 or 1640 at the latest, 
it had spread all over Western Europe, since I have found one example 
after another while going through piles of seventeenth-century bills in 
the Antwerp Municipal Archives %. 

The practice of endorsement, of course, greatly facilitated the cir- 
culation of commercial paper and the use of drafts and promissory notes 
as money substitutes. Bills having several endorsements on the back 
were quite common in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I have 
seen a great number of them in examining bundles filled with hundreds 
of bills in the Florentine and Antwerp archives. 

The diffusion of endorsement belongs to the seventeenth rather than 
to the sixteenth century. It is one of several innovations which were 
introduced between 1500 and 1600, but which did not spread or bear 
fruit until much later. The principal contribution of the sixteenth 
century is perhaps the emergence of the great fairs of Castille, Lyons, 
Frankfort, and Besangon as international clearing centers ®. In part, 
they are the product of the ecclesiastical doctrine on usury, which 
required that drafts issued in one place be payable in another. As a 
result, bankers found it convenient to lend money by means of fictitious 
exchange transactions involving drafts and redrafts between two places. 
For example, a merchant needing cash would get it from a banker 
by drawing a bill on the banker’s own correspondent at the fairs of 
Lyons or of Besangon. When this bill matured, it would be cancelled 
by a redraft issued by the correspondent and payable by the borrowing 
merchant to his creditor, the banker. Thus, the latter would recover 
the money which he had lent. A transaction of this sort was the cambio 
con la ricorsa, of which there were several varieties, but all of them were 
based on a combination of drafts and redrafts between a banker in one 
place and his correspondent in another *. To befuddle the theologians, 
the real nature of the cambio con la ricorsa was clouded in technical 
jargon and was further obscured by clever manipulations in the books 
of the banker and of his correspondent. But without these trimmings, 
the cambio con la ricorsa was really nothing else than discount cleverly 
concealed under the color of spurious exchange transactions. Never- 
theless, one finds the most exasperating discussion in seventeenth- 
century authors who tried to prove, mainly by irrelevant arguments, 
that the cambio con la ricorsa was either a licit or an illicit contract. 

The cambio con la ricorsa was often used by the Genoese bankers to 
finance their asientos, or contracts with the Spanish crown *’. These 


94. Most of the bundles are in the Insolvente Boedelskamer, containing the 
papers of bankrupt and other business firms. 

95. Richard EHRENBERG, Das Zeitalter der Fugger (Jena, 1922), 2 vols, contains 
much useful information and is not out of date, although written half-a-century 
ago. The English translation, Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance 
(New York, n. d.) is incomplete : several chapters are omitted or abredged. 

96. On this subject, see the recent book by Giulio Manpicu, Le pacte de ricorsa. 
The cambio con la ricorsa is without analogy in modern business practice. 

97. Henri Lapeyre, Simon Ruiz et les Asientos de Philippe II (Ecole pratique 
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asientos usually involved advances in the Low Countries — for the support 
of the Spanish troops stationed there — to be repaid in Spain from the 
proceeds of taxes or with the first arrivals of bullion from the West 
Indies *. As a rule, the asientistas raised the necessary funds by means 
of cambio con la ricorsa, that is, by selling fictitious bills of exchange 
on their own correspondents *. 

Whatever the importance of the asientos, the principal advantage of 
the fairs of Besancon was the concentration of business, which facilitated 
considerably the adjustment of international balances. Thus, 
remittances from Spain to Flanders were made easier because the Vene- 
tians usually had credit balances in Flanders and were eager to sell 
bills on Antwerp. These sales in turn were compensated by transactions 
with other places where the Venetians had debts. If it proved impossible 
to strike a balance, settlement was made in specie : in that case some 
of the expected bullion would eventually be diverted from Flanders 
to Venice 2, In this way the fairs of Besancon fulfilled the function 
of an international clearing center and regulated the distribution of the 
American treasure throughout Europe. The concentration of business 
also facilitated arbitrage ; it tended to keep down the rate of interest 
and it hampered the formation of rings which, from time to time, attemp- 
ted to rig the money market 2, 

The so-called fairs of Besancon reached their heyday at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; they prospered as long as the Genoese 
bankers remained dominant in the Spanish monarchy, but the decline 
began after 1620 with the drop in the imports of specie from the New 
World 1%, 

One of the characteristics of the sixteenth century is the growing 
importance of government finance. What the fairs of Besancon were 
to the Habsburgs, the fairs of Lyons were to the kings of France ™, 


des Hautes-Etudes, VI° section, Affaires et gens d’affaires, No. 6, Paris : Armand 
Colin, 1953), 138 +? 

98. Ibid., pp. 12-1 

99. The Gcaceiption of Ehrenberg (op. cit., II, pp. 239-240) will give a vague 
idea of the sqmateult of those transactions when important asientos were involved. 
I should perhaps call the attention of the reader to the tremendous political and 
religious consequences of the asientos. They enabled the Catholic Kings to wage 
a war of eighty years in the Low Countries, to stem the tide of the Reformation, 
to maintain their sway over Italy, and to challenge England and France. On 
the other hand, the flow of specie from the New World did not benefit Spain, but 
was squandered in foreign wars and international adventures which sapped the 
vitality of the country and eventually caused a catastrophic decline. One should 
also consult Mandich (op. cit., pp. 84-94), for a more accurate description. 

100. Ibid., p. 91. 

101. Ibid., pp. 94-99. 

102. Even in important banking centers such as Antwerp, rings sometimes 
succeeded in creating artificial stringency in the money market. 

103. See the chart published by Earl J. Hamitton, American Treasure and the 
Price Revolution, —— (Harvard Economic Studies, XLIII, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), Pp. 

104. On the whey of Lyons, see EHRENBERG, Op. cit., passim, and the more recent 
article of Roger Doucet, « La banque en France au Xvie siécle », Revue d’histoire 
économique et sociale, XXIX (1951), pp. 115-123. Although they are not well 
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They declined even before their rivals and their activity had started 
to slacken about 1590, no doubt as a result of the Wars of Religion and 
an epidemic of bankruptcies among the leading Florentine banking 
houses. The same fate was shared by the fairs of Castille, sorely hit 
by the rerouting after 1568 of the specie shipments ™®. 


V 


The disappearance of the private transfer banks at the end of the 
Middle Ages deprived the merchants of the convenience of paying local 
debts by transfer. The resulting evils eventually led to the creation 
of public banks in the most important banking centers. The movement 
did not gain momentum until the last quarter of the sixteenth century ; 
it began with the foundation of the bank of Palermo in 1552, probably 
in imitation of the ¢aula of Barcelona, as Sicily was an old Aragonese 
possession 1°, The example of Palermo was soon followed by Naples, 
another city under Spanish domination, where the first public banks 
were created under the auspices of charitable foundations, such as the 
Monte di pieta, the foundling hospital, the hospice for incurables, etc. 
Since these institutions were richly endowed, they inspired confidence 
and were able to attract depositors?’. The Monte di pieta and the 
Monte dei povert were already engaged in banking prior to 1577, but they 
did not receive a charter until 1584 and 1585, respectively. By 1600, 
seven public banks were in operation, and one more, the Banco del 
Salvatore, was chartered in 16401, With one exception — the Banco 


done, one may also find useful information in the books of Marc BrEsaRD, Les 
foives de Lyon du XV® et XVI® siécles (Paris, 1914), and Marcel VIGNE, La banque 
a@ Lyon du XV® au XVIII® siécle (Lyon-Paris, 1903). There is also unexplored 
material available in the Florentine State Archives : Carte Strozziane, 5th series, 
Fondo Martelli, Nos. 1517-1534. 

105. Conyers Reap, ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Seizure of the Duke of Alva’s Pay- 
Ships ’’, Journal of Modern History, V (1933), Pp. 443-464; Fernand BRAUDEL, 
La Méditerranée et le Monde méditerranéen al’ époque de Philippe II (Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1949). Pp. 374-398; R. DE Roover, « Anvers comme marché monétaire 
au XvIe siécle », Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, XXXI (1953), pp. 1003-1047. 

106. The charter dates from February 12, 1552, but the Bank did not open its 
door to the public until June 3, 1 553- (Vito Cusumano, Storia dei Banchi della 
Sicilia, II, Rome, 1892, p. 13). e Bank of Palermo suspended payments on 
six occasions : (1) in 1609, (2) in 1635, (3) in 1647, (4) in 1671-1674, fs fe 1709 
and {¢) in 1799, but it survived all these crises until it was suppressed by decree 
in 1855. 

107. On banking in Naples, there is only a amateurish, but beautifully illustrated 
volume by Riccardo Firancrert, I banchi di Napoli dalle origini alla costituzione 
del Banco delle Due Sicilio, 1539-1908 (Naples, 1940), xvi-237 pp. and 79 full-page 
illustrations. 

108. The seven banks were : (1) the bank of the Monte di Pieta, chartered in 1584 ; 
2) the bank of the Sacro Monte dei Poveri, chartered in 1585 ; (3) the of 

ta Annunziata, chartered in 1587; (4) the bank of Santa Maria del lo 
or of the Ospedale degli Incurabili, chartered in 1589 ; (5) the bank of Sant-Eligio 
al Mercato, — in I 392 : (6) the Conservatorio dello Spirito Santo, established 
in 1594; (7) Banco di San Giacomo e della Vittoria, chartered in 1597. These 
seven are called the banchi dei luoghi pii di Napoli (the banks of the pious 
foundations of Naples). 
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della Santa Casa dell’ Annunziata (the foundling hospital), which failed 
in 1702 — the other seven banks were still doing business in 1794, when 
the government attempted to force them to merge and to become 
branches of a National Bank of Naples. But the banks managed 
to survive until 1806, when the French conquerors proceeded with a 
thorough reorganization of the Neapolitan banking system with the 
result that all the surviving public banks were suppressed or absorbed 
by new institutions. 

The banks attached to the monti-di-pieta provided funds, of course, with 
which these institutions engaged in pawnbroking, that is, in making small 
loans, secured by pledges, to the needy. Some of the funds were also 
invested in real estate. Repeatedly the Neapolitan public banks were 
called upon to make advances to the Government and the City of Naples, 
especially in time of war or of monetary crisis. On several occasions, 
such advances, by draining away the cash reserves, proved to be a source 
of embarrassment and compelled the banks to suspend specie payments. 
Somehow they managed to survive and, as we have seen, most of them 
lasted for more than two centuries. In 1788, on the eve of a new period 
of difficulties, brought about by wars as usual, they were in a flourishing 
condition and disposed of abundant reserves ), 

Transfers in the Neapolitan banks were made both by oral order and 
by polizze or checks ™®. It is interesting to note that the public autho- 
rities repeatedly tried to prevent riscontre or inter-bank transfers, but 
without success™, The Neapolitan and Sicilian banks developed a 
peculiar credit instrument called the fede di credito, which some authors 
have regarded as a prototype of the banknote. In reality, the fede 
di credito was a form of deposit certificate which, at first, was used for 
various purposes and only gradually became a circulating medium ™. 
Its wide circulation was, however, impeded by legal formalities. The 
fede di credito did not usually pass from hand to hand like paper currency, 
but could only be transferred by means of girate (or endorsements) 
written at the bottom of the instrument. Moreover, to prevent frauds, 
the beneficiary’s signature was often authenticated by a notary. Unlike 





109. The cash reserve was 58 % of the te deposits. The strongest bank 
was at that time the Bank of San Giacomo (Prranorent, op. cit., p. 131). 

110. Ibid., p.2. According to the statute of 1552 (cap. 14), the Bank of Palermo 
still required the presence of both the debtor and the creditor for the validity of 
a transfer (CUSUMANO, op. cit., II, p. 39). 

111. FILANGIERI, op. cit., pp. 90, 114, I19, 132. 

112. Pietro AJELLO, « I depositi, le fedi di credito e le poiizze dei Banchi di 
Napoli », Filangieri, VII (1882), pp. 641-665, warzzs ; CusumANo, op. cit., I 

Rome, 1887), pp. 226-249 ; Carl Freunpt, Das Wechselrecht der Postglossatoren, II 
Leipzig. 1909), PP. 106 ff. In English, there are only some brief comments of 
. User, Early History of Deposit Banking, I, p. 101. Prof. Usher remarks 
that “‘ modern banking practice makes no use of an instrument of this type”’. 
Riccardo FILANGIERI ( op cit.) mentions the fede di credito several times, but evades 
the issue and y ignores Ajello’s study, although it is the best available 
on the subject. Fedi di credito issued by the different Neapolitan banks are repro- 
oun & e illustrations. Printed forms were in use from 1748 onward — whi 
is late. 
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banknotes, fede di credito were only issued against actual deposits and 
not against loans. In my opinion, the fede di credito resembles more 
closely the certified check, in use in the United States of America, than 
it does any other credit instrument ™*. Apparently, the use of the fede 
di credito was confined to Southern Italy and to Genoa; there is no 
evidence that a similar instrument was known elsewhere. 

In Genoa, the Casa di San Giorgio, the famous organization of state 
creditors, in 1586 opened a public bank, named il Cartulario d’oro, 
because only gold deposits in Spanish and Italian écus were accepted 
and all other business was transacted on the basis of the same gold 
currency “4, This bank was so successful that it was decided, in 1606, 
to found the Cartulario d’argento or Cartulario di scudi di cambi which 
dealt only in silver écus. In 1625, a third cartulario or bank was created 
for dealings in Spanish pieces of eight : it was called the Cartulario di 
numerato or di moneta di reali. Only large payments were stipulated 
in gold or silver écus or in pieces of eight ; the great bulk of the circu- 
lation was made up of small silver coin or moneta corrente which was 
used in the retail trade and for petty transactions. Not until 1675 
did the government decide to establish a bank for dealings in moneta 
corrente, too. At the same time, it was decreed that all payments excee- 
ding £100 Genoese were to be made in bank “5. The rush of business 
was so great that, within a year, it proved necessary to open a second 
ledger or cartulario. This was followed by a third in 1714 and a fourth 
in 1739. Thus, the distinctive feature of the Genoese banking system 
was to have separate banks for the different currencies in circulation. 

In 1675, the authorities also decided to introduce into Genoa the 
fede di credito, and the banks were authorized to issue deposit certificates 
which were called biglietti di cartulario. They were transferable by 
endorsement and soon gained great popularity, even to the point of being 
preferred to coin 4%, 

During the sixteenth century, repeated bankruptcies had played 
havoc with the Venetian private banks. The lack of banking facilities 
was, however, so detrimental to the orderly conduct of business that 
in 1587 the Senate of the Serene Republic resolved to establish a public 
bank, called officially the Banco della Piazza di Rialto, which was com- 
missioned to accept deposits and to make payments by transfer (per 
scritta) at the request of the depositors. No interest was paid on 
deposits, and the bank was not supposed to allow overdrafts or to extend 
credit in other ways. To state it differently, it was expected to maintain 
a 100 per cent reserve behind deposits, although this rule may have 


113. Asa matter of fact, polizze notate in fede, or certified checks, were also issued 
on the of a fede di.credito, which then took the name of madrefede (FILAN- 
GIERI, op. cit., p. 187). 

114. SIEVEKING, Die Casa di S. Giorgio, PP 200 [484] ff., and « Das Bankwesen 
in Genua und die Bank von S. Giorgio », History of the Principal Public Banks, 
ed. J. G. van Dillen (The Hague, 1934), pp. 15-38. 

115. Idem, Die Casa di S. Giorgio, p. 211 [495]. 

116. Ibid., pp. 216-218 [500-502]. 
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been violated in practice. As no books have survived, it is difficult 
to tell to what extent ; at any rate, the Bank of the Rialto never ran 
into difficulties during the half century of its existence 2’. 

The Banco della Piazza di Rialto should not be confused with the 
much more famous Banco del Giro which was not created until 1619, 
but which absorbed its older rival in 1638™*. The new institution, 
like its predecessor, was a deposit and transfer bank. Unlike the Banco 
della Piazza di Rialto, however, it did not operate on a 100 per cent 
reserve ratio, but extended credit to the Government. It is true that 
the amount of such advances was at first limited to 500,000 ducats, 
but this ceiling was soon raised, until it eventually reached more than 
2,500,000 ducats in 1630 4%. In the beginning, the Banco del Giro acted 
as fiscal agent for the Government and carried only the accounts of state 
creditors. These were, however, so numerous that other merchants 
were also prompted to open accounts with the Banco del Giro in order 
to enjoy the privilege of paying by giro, or transfer. Its volume of busi- 
ness expanded so fast that the Banco di Rialto was actually driven 
out of business even before being dissolved in 1638. 

Although the Banco del Giro was not a bank of issue — it never 
issued notes or fede di credito — it performed the same function by crea- 
ting credits against government loans. The partida di banco was, in 
fact, fiduciary money to the extent that it was not covered by cash 
reserves, but only by advances to the State #°, Excessive demands 
for credit accomodation on the part of the Government, especially 
in time of war, led repeatedly to the depreciation of bank money and 
the suspension of its convertibility into specie, as, for example, during 
the period from 1712 to 17391. The results would not have been 
different, if the Government had resorted to the overissue of paper 
money. 

As already mentioned, Venice was a conservative business center 
and did not permit the use of checks. As late as the eighteenth century, 
transfers could be made only by virtue of oral orders, the debtor and 
the creditor both being present. 

The banks of Naples, Genoa, and Venice were the most important 
public banks in Italy, but there were others : the Bank of Saint Ambrose 
in Milan (1597), originally a transfer bank, which turned into an agency 
administering the public debt  ; the Banco di Santo Spirito in Rome 


117. Luzzatto, « Les banques publiques de Venise », op. cit., pp. 45-51. 


a — p.57- The decree dissolving the Banco della is dated January, 
2nd, 1638. 

119. Ibid., pp. 53, 55- 

120. Ibid., pp. 


7-58. 
121. For comagle, depreciation occurs whenever “‘ the quantity of bank money 
(partita) exceeds the needs of business ”’ (ibid., p. 67). 
122. SIEVEKING, Die Casa di S. Giorgio, pp. 203-205 [487-489]. The Bank 
of St. Ambrose allowed the use of polizze or checks already in 1593. Cf. Ernst 
Ludwig JAGcER, Die dltesten Banken und der Ursprung des Wecheels (Stuttgart, 


1879), P. 21, and E. Greppt, « Il banco di San Ambrogio », Archivio storico lombardo, 
3), PP- 514-548. 
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(1605) which was patterned after the Neapolitan model ?**; and the 
Monte dei Paschi of Siena (1624), which started as a land bank and still 
exists today as a savings bank ™, 

In Northern Europe, the most famous public bank is, of course, the 
Wisselbank van Amsterdam, or the Exchange Bank of Amsterdam, 
founded in 1609!%5. As the name intimates, the accent was still on 
exchange rather than on credit. Its main purpose was to effect pay- 
ments by transfer. Its founders had also hoped that the newly created 
bank would check the steady depreciation of the currency, but they 
were bitterly disappointed in this respect. However, as the bank kept 
its accounts in florins that were better than the current florins in actual 
circulation, there developed a premium, or agio, in favor of bank money. 
Although deposits were at first repayable in specie, the depositors 
made so little use of this privilege that it fell into disuse, by the eigh- 
teenth century, it had become an accepted tradition to regard bank 
money as inconvertible into cash. In order to regulate the volume of 
bank money and to adjust it to the needs of business, the bank authorities 
adopted the device of selling bank money whenever the agio rose too 
high and of buying bank money whenever the agio dropped below a 
certain minimum. This was, of course, the correct course of action, 
since a rise of the agio indicated that bank money was in demand, and 
a fall, that its supply was excessive. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, Amsterdam displaced 
Genoa as the world market for precious metals. In order to promote 
this trade, the Bank made advances in bank money, secured by the gold 
or silver which the bullion traders placed on deposit. Except for these 
advances, no loans were made to the public, and overdrafts were strictly 
forbidden. With regard to its credit transactions, the Bank followed 
a policy of great secrecy. Only recently has investigation revealed 
that the East India Company regularly received short-term loans for 
the equipment of its fleets. Credit was also granted to the municipal 
treasury and to the Bank van Leening, the official pawnshop. From 1609 
to 1781, these advances were never large enough to imperil the solvency 
of the Bank. Trouble started in 1781 when the Dutch Republic decided 
to participate in the War of American Independence. As a result, 
the Bank made such large advances to the East India Company, to the 
municipal treasury, and to the Bank van Leening that its cash position 
was greatly impaired. Confidence in the Bank was undermined when 
it allowed the agio to fall without purchasing bank money. In 1790 


123. Ermanno Ponti, Ii Banco di Santo Spirito e sua funszione economica in 
Roma _¥" (Rome, 1951), 205 Pp. 

124. N. Mencozzi, Ii Monte Paschi e le sue Aziende, compendie di notizie 
storische e statistiche, 1474-1912 (Siena, 1913), 427 pp. 

125. Z; G. van Ditten, “ The Bank of pt ”", History of the Principal 
Public Banks, op. cit., pp. 79-123. Prof. van Dillen has also published two volumes 
of sources : Bronnen tot Geschiedenis der Wisselbanken van Amsterdam, Delft, 
Middelburg en Rotterdam (Rijksgeschiedkundige Publication, groote reeks, 
Nos. 59-60, The Hague, 1925). 
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the premium disappeared and gave way to a discount. At this juncture 
the crisis came to a head, but the Bank might have recovered if it had 
not been for the French invasion (1794), which ushered in a new period 
of economic difficulties. Still the Bank lingered on until it was suppressed 
by decree in 1816. King William I, all powerful at that time, thought 
that the transfer banks of the old type were definitely out of date and that 
the way should be cleared for the newly erected Netherlands Bank, which 
was a bank of issue of the new type patterned after the English model. 

The Bank of Hamburg, founded in 1619, or ten years later than the 
Bank of Amsterdam, was also created in order to stabilize the currency 
and to prevent the steady enhancement of the taler°. As in Amster- 
dam, this expectation failed to materialize, but the Hamburg bank 
served the interests of the business community by its transfer system 
of payments. 

In its credit policy, the Bank of Hamburg was more liberal than the 
Bank of Amsterdam and more readily extended credit to private indi- 
viduals who could offer adequate security. As a rule, only gold, silver, 
and copper were acceptable as collateral. The Bank of Hamburg also 
made loans to the municipal treasury, mainly for the purchase of grain. 
Twice — in 1672 and again in 1734 — the Bank was forced to suspend 
specie payments, each time because of war and excessive loans to the 
Treasury. In the 1750’s, there was another crisis with the result that 
the agio on bank money was greatly reduced, even in relation to the 
depreciated “ currency’’ which formed the bulk of the circulation. 
After a brief period of recovery, new difficulties arose in 1766 and 1767, 
accompanied by the usual fall of the agio on bank money. Since its 
fluctuations had disturbing effects, pressure from the mercantile inte- 
rests caused a complete reorganization of the Bank in 1770 : among 
other improvements, bank money was solidly anchored to a given weight 
of fine silver. This reform paved the way for the ascendency of Hamburg 
during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era when it became for a 
few years the leading silver market and when the depreciation of the 
pound sterling was measure‘ by the fall of the exchange rate on Ham- 
burg. The Bank continued to prosper until 1875, when it was absorbed 
by the German Reichsbank. 

All the public banks without exception were deposit or transfer 
banks whether or not they allowed the use of checks instead of oral 
orders. As a rule, they made advances to the local government and 
to certain select institutions, but regulations strictly forbade the granting 
of credit to private individuals by means of overdrafts or other devices 12’. 
Excessive advances to the government — nearly always in order to finance 


126. Heinrich $ ~ een « Die Hamburger Bank », History of the Public Banks, 
op. cit., pp. 125-1 

12 — in ymin das public tions forbade the cashiers of the Bank of 
St. to draw out anything beyond the amount 
to their eredit P toevantee, Casa di S. Giorgio, p. 52 [336] n.). According to the 
Statutes of the of Palermo, enacted in 1552 (caps. 14, 20, 21), no one was 


permitted to overdraw. The expression used is spendere in credito (CUSUMANO, 
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war — repeatedly caused suspension of specie payments and subse- 
quent depreciation of bank money. The public banks, being official 
agencies, were not, however, liable to fail and usually managed to 
survive the crises. Another common characteristic of the public banks 
was that they neither discounted commercial paper nor traded in bills 
of exchange #8, As a matter of fact, this trade remained the exclusive 
province of the private bankers. As for discount, this practice could 
not develop as long as the Church maintained its stand on the usury 
question and as long as the taking of interest was illegal. In France, 
for example, it was not permissible to charge interest on loans until 
after the outbreak of the French Revolution — to be exact, until Octo- 
ver 12, 1789 #*. It is true that the ban against usury was often disre- 
garded in secret, but the bankers, in Catholic countries at least, could 
not afford to violate the rule when operating in the open, on the bourse 
or in other public markets. Fortunately, while the Church condemned 
the loan at interest, the theologians raised no objections against exchange 
dealings, which thus became a legitimate subterfuge *™. 

From the sixteenth century until the end of the eighteenth century, 
the banking system on the European Continent was made up of public 
banks, which continued the functions inherited from the medieval 
money-changers, and of private bankers or cambists who, also in accor- 
dance with traditions dating back to the Middle Ages, were mainly 
exchange dealers. In all the manuals of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a banker is defined as a dealer in bills of exchange who operates 
with correspondents abroad and speculates on the rates of exchange 1, 
Yet the historians, almost without exception, have paid scant attention 
to this definition which would have given them the clue to the nature 
of private banking prior to 1800 and saved them from many errors 
and great confusion 1°, 


= cit., II, pp. 40, 43).. This prohibition was renewed in 1613 and extended to 
e Royal ‘Coart and the City of Palermo, though the latter was allowed a credit, 
not to exceed 18,000 écus, for the purchase of provisions (Ibid, II, p. 70). Over- 
drafts were also strictly forbidden by the rules of the Banks of Venice and Amster- 
dam (History of the Public Banks, pp. 50, 85). The same applied to the Bank of 

(UsHER, Early History, pp. 271, 495), although the rule was not always 
enforced (ibid., p. 333). 

128. With respect to the Banks of Amsterdam and Hamburg, see van DILLEN ed., 
History of the Public Banks, pp. 84, 106, 149. 

129. « Usure », Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, XV, col. 2378. It is true 
that, in the eighteenth century, the usury prohibition was often disregarded with 
the connivance of the commercial or consular courts, especially if interest was 
not openly stipulated but was included in the princi cipal. 

cccheage “, such ne the Place 62 Chonge ta Lycun ths Royal Eachange tn 
e ”, such as the u in Lyons, the xc! in 
London, or the Loggia del Cambio of 

131. For example, Savary des Bruslons in his Dictionary of Commerce defines 

as ‘‘ a trafic or commerce in money which is remitted from place to place, 
from one city to another, by, correspondents, and by means of bills of exchange ”’. 
(Malachy PostTLeETHWaAyT, ry ", The ae Dictionary of Trade and 
ge ate (and ed., London, 1757), I, p. 193. Cf. R. pz Roover, L’ Evolution, 
p. 138. 
132. It is a case which should perhaps become a classic as an example of improper 
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VI 


Discounting is, consequently, a rather late development : it appeared 
in England long before it took root on the Continent. Its originators 
were apparently the London goldsmiths who, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, introduced the practice of discounting inland bills 
and, later, that of putting their notes into circulation #*. It is, there- 
fore, untrue that banking developed in England about the time of the 
Commonwealth 4, but it is true that the London bankers at that time 
laid the foundation of a new type of banking based on discount instead 
of on exchange. In England, foreign exchange dealers were active 
long before the Civil War, although they were always disliked and sus- 
pected of malpractice ; even today, British historians would like to 
forget that for centuries banking was practically a foreign monopoly, 
almost entirely in the hands of the’ Italian merchant-bankers }*. With 
regard to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, British writers 
on the history of banking also tend to neglect comparisons, so that 
even such experts as R. D. Richards and Sir John Clapham fail to 
emphasize the contrast between English and continental developments 
during this period. 

Nevertheless, the distinction is clearly made by the neglected and 
belittled English mercantilist, Malachy Postlethwayt. In his article 
on banking, he contrasts domestic banking, which includes the trade 
in bullion and the discounting of inland bills, with another “ species ’’, 
which may properly be called “ foreign banking ’’ and which rests on 
the negotiation of foreign bills of exchange. Whereas domestic banking 
is confined to the British Isles, foreign banking or “‘ dealing by exchange ”’ 
is more popular on the Continent, where those engaged in this business 
are called bankers. In London, on the contrary, there are only a few 
such dealers and they are known as “ remitters’’. According to Post- 


use of the historical method because of the utter neglect of obvious sources and of 
the unjustifiable disregard of concordant statements by reliable contem ies. 

133- On the London goldsmiths, see R. D. RicHarps, The Early History of 
Banking in England (London, 1929), pp. 1-92 ; Dorothy K. Ciark, “ A Restoration 
Goldsmith-Banking House : The Vine of Lombard Street ’’, Essays in Modern 
English History in Honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press, 1941), pp. 347; idem, ‘‘ Edward Backwell as Royal Agent”, 
The Economic History Review, (1938), pp. 45-55 ; John B. Martin, The ‘‘ Grass- 

** in Lombard Street (London, tho), 

134. Lloyd W. Mints, A History of Banking Theory in Great Britain and the 
United States (Chicago : The University of Chicago Press, 1945), p. 13. This book 
would have been more useful if the author had made some comparisons with 
Continental developments. 

135. The influence of the Italians on English banking was not just a matter of 
drafting bills of exchange, as Professor Postan seems to imply in an effort to mini- 
mize the contributions of the Italians (‘‘ Italy and the momic Develo t 
of land in the Middle Ages’, The Journal of Economic History, XI (1951), 
P. 343). The Italians introduced into England not only the bill of exchange but 
all the institutions and techniques connected with an organized money market. 
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lethwayt, “‘ the foundation of this foreign way of banking depends upon 
a thorough skill in the exchanges and this consists in knowing when to 
draw, or remit to the best advantage amidst all the trading centers 
of Europe 1**,’’ This statement is so explicit that it requires no further 
comment. 

Besides foreign and domestic banking, Postlethwayt also mentions 
the public banks in which payments are made “by assignment”’, 
As examples of domestic banks, he lists two categories : (1) those conduc- 
ted by private men or partnerships, such as the Lombard Street banks, 
and (2) those managed by joint-stock companies, such as the Bank 
of England. 

The latter was founded in 1694 as the outcome of a rather shady deal 
between some projectors and a penniless government which, in exchange 
for a loan, granted monopoly privileges to a corporation to be known 
as the Governor and Company of the Bank of England 4°’. Surprisingly, 
the scheme did succeed, and even beyond all expectations. In its early 
years, the Bank was frankly a speculation, but it became an established 
institution prior to 1750, having survived a major crisis when the South 
Sea Bubble burst in 1720 1%, 

In imitation of the London goldsmiths, the Bank of England issued 
“ running-cash ’’ notes which, at first, were endorsable and later cir- 
culated from hand to hand. As early as July, 1694, it was decided to 
use printed forms with blanks for the amounts, the cashier’s signature, 
and the date}, Gradually, discounting became the principal way 
by which such notes were put into circulation. After 1715, customers 
who wished to dispose of their credit by ‘“‘ drawn notes’’ were given 
special paper with a counterfoil or “check” as a safeguard against 
frauds '. Thus originated the word “ check’ which today designates 
a written order of assignment in bank}. 

Aside from the initial loan of £ 1,200,000, the Bank of England con- 
tinued to make advances to the Exchequer throughout the eighteenth 
century, by discounting tallies and exchequer bills. This business, of 
course, was more active in time of war than in time of peace, but it 
never became a burden until late in the century when the Bank was 
forced to suspend specie payments and to let the exchange rate drop ™, 
Thus began the so-called “‘ restriction period ’’, which was to last 
until 1821. 


136. “‘ Banking ’’, op. cit., I, » P. 19 

137. Sir John LAPHAM, The Bank Ly —— I (1694-1797) and | ("79 1797-191 ns 
Cambridge oe 'Press, 1945) 3 A. ANDREADES, History of 

ngland a ed., London, 1924) ; D. RICHARDS, “The First bitty years > 
the Bank of England (1694-1744) History of the Public Banks, pp. 201-272. 

138. CLAPHAM, op. cit., I, p. 228. 

139. Ibid., p. 22. 

140. Ibid., p. 122. 

14I. ag . 142. 

142. In I , a check is still called today an assegno bancario. 

143. The Order in Council was issued on July 26, 1797 (CLAPHAM, op. cit., I, 


Pp. 272). 
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Like the goldsmiths, the Bank traded in bullion and discounted 
inland bills and outland bills payable in London. As the usury laws, 
after 1714, limited the legal rate of interest to 5 per cent, the Bank 
was compelled in times of stress to apportion and restrict credit arbi- 
trarily instead of regulating the money market by raising or lowering 
the discount rate 4. It is doubtful, however, whether the Directors, 
at any time during the eighteenth century, were aware of the Bank’s 
position as a quasi-public institution entrusted with the regulation of 
the money market and were consciously shaping their credit policy 
accordingly. The Bank of England was drifting in this direction, but 
it did not get there until after 1800. 

The achievements of the Bank of England made a great impression 
on the economists of the eighteenth century, not only in England but 
also abroad. As early as 1734, Richard Cantillon declared that it was 
stronger than the Bank of Venice or the Bank of Amsterdam, both of 
which made payments by transfer but did not issue notes which could 
circulate “‘ far and near” 2°, In accordance with a tendency already 
noticeable in Postlethwayt, the economists evolved the doctrine that 
sound banking should rest on “ mercantile credit ’’ and that loans should 
be limited to the discounting of bills based on bona fide commercial 
transactions 1°, This doctrine received its most elegant formulation 
in Adam Smith and gained wide adherence #47. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, all over Europe, it became an accepted principle that commercial 
and central banks should maintain liquidity by limiting their activity 
to the discounting and re-discounting of short-term commercial paper. 
By preventing over-expansion of credit, this principle, although ques- 
tionable from the point of view of strict theory, has exerted, on the whole, 
a restraining and healthy influence on the development of commercial 
banking 1°, When first formulated in the eighteenth century, it appea- 
red as an innovation, since the public banks made loans chiefly to the 
government, which were far from being self-liquidating. It is true that 
for centuries the private bankers or cambists on the Continent had been 
dealing in bills of exchange maturing within a short time, but their 
business was not discounting, and they did not operate, as a rule, with 
funds payable on demand. Nevertheless, this precedent may have 
influenced to a certain extent the formulation of the liquidity principle. 

The signal success of the Bank of England encouraged business pro- 
moters and economists to advocate the establishment of similar institu- 
tions in other countries. In France and Spain, these projects matured 


144. Clapham is not explicit on this matter, but gives some hints by referring 
to ‘‘ selective limitation "’ of discounts and “‘ discount restriction policy ”’ (op. cit., 


I, pp. 2 5, 269). 

145. CanrILLow, . Cit., PP. 304-305. 

146. Article “ ng”’, I, pp. 193-197. 

147. The Wealth of Nations, Edwin Cannan ed. (New York : The Modern Library, 
1937), Book 2, Chap. 2, p. 288. 

148. All a acti has inflationary effects, if credit is created. C. A. P. 
Puiturps, Bank Credit (New York, 1920), chap. 3, pp. 32-76. 
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even before the end of the eighteenth century. While he was minister 
of finance, Turgot sponsored the creation of the Caisse d’Escompte 
chartered in 17761, It was a bank of issue and of discount which was 
explicitly authorized to issue notes and to discount commercial paper 
at the maximum rate of 4 per cent. It is interesting to note that the 
Bank was criticized because it tended to become a bankers’ bank rather 
than an institution serving the public’. The Caisse d’Escompte 
lasted only a few years and was suppressed in 1793 during the Terror. 
In Spain, the Banco Nacional de San Carlos, founded in 1782, had better 
luck and eventually became the Bank of Spain. Its promoter was 
Francisco de Cabarrus, a business man of French extraction, whose 
daughter, Madame Tallien, famous in the annals of the French Revo- 
lution, is said to have caused the fall of Robespierre. The Bank of 
St. Charles was also modelled on the Bank of England ; it was authorized 
to issue notes and to discount ninety-days commercial paper at a rate 
not to exceed 4 per cent a year. Unfortunately, Cabarrus had grandiose 
visions : his bank suffered from over-capitalization, was not debarred 
from engaging in speculative ventures, and was not protected against 
the demands of a needy government. But what bank can resist such 
demands ? In 1786, a Banco di Sconto di Genova or Discount Bank 
was launched in Genoa by a group of merchants, but it was soon denied 
the right to issue notes under the pretext that they drove the specie 
out of the country and that they competed with the biglietti di cartulart 
of the Bank of St. George #*. As a result of this setback, the bank 
lingered on until the term of its charter expired in 1795. 

On the whole, the attempts to establish banks of issue and discount 
were not successful prior to 1800. A new era began only after the founda- 
tion of the Bank of France in 1803, of the Netherlands Bank in 1814, 
and of similar institutions in other countries. Their establishment mar- 
ked the triumphal conquest of the European continent by the English 
banking system. This new system required for its operation that com- 
mercial paper be endorsable and discountable. The last obstacle to 
this development was removed when the Catholic Church, without 
formally repealing any of the decrees promulgated by the medieval 
popes, quietly abandoned its stand on the usury question by recognizing 
as a valid title the legal interest established by the Code Napoléon 15, 

Besides banks based “‘ on mercantile credit ’’, some mercantilists also 


149. Anne-Robert Turcot, Céuvres, Gustave Schelle ed., V (Paris, 1923), 
Bp. 335: 357; Paul Harsin, Crédit public et banque d’Etat en France du XVI* au 

Vit ia a. 1933), Pp. 83 ff. 

150. 88. 


15 PaMILTON, ‘* The Foundation of the Bank of Spain ’’, The Journal 
of Political Economy, LIil (1945), Pp. Lastee 7 

152. Maria G. MaRENCO, « Una ibera banca di sconto a Genova nel xvitt secolo », 
Atts della Societa ligure di storia patria, LIII : Miscellanea storica (1926), PP: noes 

to its charter, the Banca di Sconto was allowed to discount onl Y 75-4 

commercial paper with three si tures and at a rate not higher than four oad 
one-third per cent per ann ibid. p Ppp. 158-159). 

153. R. DE Roover, L’ iden 2 p. 124. 
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advocated the creation of land banks which would create credit on the 
security of landed estates and thus enable landowners “ to melt down 
property **’’. The proponents of this idea invariably claimed that 
real estate offered better security than anything else, but their opponents 
feared, with reason, the inflationary potentialities of such a scheme. 

In England, the land bank projects came to naught, but they certainly 
influenced the thinking of John Law. This is evident from his early 
memoir, Money and Trade Considered, written in 170515. Later on, 
he modified his position by advocating a “ bank of circulation ’’ which 
would be based “ on mercantile and on public credit’’. Although 
much has been written on Law’s famous system, there is as yet no autho- 
ritative work on the subject 7%, It is now the consensus of economic 
historians that Law’s plan was neither fantastic nor fraudulent and that 
it might have succeeded if no over-issue had taken place **’. Law’s 
big mistake, of course, was to make advances on stock of the Compagnie 
des Indes, which speculation had driven up to untenable heights. Asa 
result of the collapse of the System, some speculators lost heavily, 
but the scheme, in its initial stages at least, had a beneficial effect by 
reducing the public debt and by stimulating trade, industry, and colonial 
enterprises **, Professor Hamilton, however, contends that the laboring 
class lost through a drop in real wages, because money wages did not 
keep up with the rising price level. 

Most probably, research will forever be hampered, because no business 
records of Law’s ventures have survived. I do not see how it would 
be possible to draw definite conclusions without examination of the 
books, close scrutiny of the balance sheets, and careful study of mana- 
gerial problems which, especially in the later phases of the System, 
must have been of first magnitude. One more point : Law was widely 
travelled and had studied not only the mercantilist pamphlet literature 


154. A brief survey of this literature is given by R. D. Ricuarps, Banking 
in England, pp. 92-131. A staunch advocate of land was Sir James STEUVART, 
An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy (London, 1767), 2 vols. Sir 
James states that banks may be established on private, mercantile, or public 
credit. Private credit, eenisiling to him, is the most solid of all, and mercantile 
credit, the most precarious. An important author is also Paul Jakob Marperger 
(1656-1730), who wrote Beschreibung der Banquen (Halle-Leipzig, 1717) and scores 


of ag 9 ony hlets. 

155- . WASSERMAN and Frank H. Bracn, ‘‘ Some Neglected Theories of 
John Law”, The American Economic Review, XXIV (1934), pp. 646-657. 

156. The best edition of Law’s works is that edited by Paul Harsin, Cuvres 
complétes (Paris, 1934), 3 vols. Bibli phy on Law’s system will be found in 
History of the Public Banks, ed. van DILLEN, pp. 296-300. Harsin himself has 
written several preliminary studies on Law and planned to write a more defi- 
nitive work but he now seems to have abandoned this project. Professor Earl 
J. Hamilton also has collected material for a work on Law, but he has not yet 
ees any results with the exception of two articles : ‘‘ Prices and Wages at 

under John Law’s S *; d ly Journal of Economics, LI (1936-37), 
pp. 42-70 ; ‘* Prices and Wages in Southern France under John Law’s System ”, 

conomic History (suppl. to The Economic Journal), III (1934-37), pp. 441-461. 

157. CLAPHAM, ?. cit., I, p. 106; MINTS, op. cit., p. 16. 

15 7 a « banque et le systéme de Law », History of Public Banks, 
Pp. 288-290. 
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but also the organization of the public banks in operation on the Con- 
tinent. Some aspects of his System, there can be little doubt, are copied 
from the Genoese Casa di San Giorgio, also an institution which combined 
the management of banks with the administration of the public debt, 
the farming of taxes, and the exploitation of colonial possessions. 

As a result of the failure of Law’s system, mercantilist ideas about 
land banks never made much headway on the European continent, and 
the banks of issue erected later in different countries were all modelled 
after the Bank of England, with some variations, of course. The same 
was not true of the American Colonies where land bank schemes, from 
the outset, gained the support of public opinion™®. The explanation 
of this popularity must be sought in the economic and social conditions 
prevalent in a — at that time — undeveloped country. In the pioneer 
areas especially there were chronic complaints about the scarcity of 
money, which really meant a shortage of capital for improvement and 
development. Not unreasonably, people assumed that land banks, if 
successful, would alleviate the alleged dearth of circulating media and 
create credit to buy much needed equipment and facilities. Unfortu- 
nately, the public gave little thought to the redemption of the note 
issues or to the necessity of an adequate specie reserve for this purpose. 
In accordance with mercantilist thought, it was even considered super- 
fluous for banks to start with any capital’. It is true that several 
of the public banks operated on this basis, but could the principle safely 
be extended to private banks ? 

Proposals to create land banks were agitated in the American colonies 
prior to the end of the seventeenth century, but they did not come to 
fruition until the decade from 1730 to 1740. The most notorious of 
the land banks was that created in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 1. 
The scheme, however, ran into the determined opposition of the English 
governor, the Boston merchants, and their London agents. As a result 
of the combined efforts of these three groups, the English Parliament, 
in 1741, passed a law which, by extending the Bubble Act of 1720 to 
the Colonies, forbade the erection of land banks. Since several of the 
leading politicians in Massachusetts were either founders or abettors 
of the land bank, its dissolution created so much ill-feeling that, along 
with other grievances, it became one of the causes of the American 
Revolution. 

Mercantilist ideas about banking continued to influence American 
thinking up to the time of the Civil War. This explains to a large extent 
the unsound practices of many country and plantation banks; but 


159. There is on this rather neglected — an excellent article by Dr. Fritz 
REDtIcH, ‘“‘ Mercantilist Thought and Early American Banking ’’, Essays in Ame- 
rican Economic History (New York : G. Stechert & Co., 1944), PP. 107-130. 

160. Idem, The ner Publish American Banking : Men and Ideas, Part I, 1781-1840 
(New York : Hafner Pu Co., 1947), P. 43- 

161. Andrew M. Davis, “‘ Currency and in the Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Part II (Banking) ”, blications of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, 3rd series, Vol. II, No. 2 (1901), PP. 293-532. 
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the period after 1800 lies outside the scope of this paper. Perhaps 
one could say that reckless banking, while causing many losses to cre- 
ditors, speeded up the economic development of the United States, 
whereas sound banking may have retarded the economic development 
of Canada. 


ae 
* * 


This survey shows, I believe, that the history of banking turns out 
to be very different from what people believed it to be on the basis 
of preconceptions rooted in modern theory and practice. It is not 
because bills are discounted today that one can safely assume this to 
have been the case in previous centuries. As a matter of fact, banking 
on the European continent, prior to 1800, was not based upon discount, 
but upon foreign and local exchange. Even credit, considered today 
the main function of the banks, was incidental to exchange. 

For the benefit of those who cling to the view that bills were discounted, 
it may be well to stress that their opinion contradicts the facts, since 
the account books of the merchant-bankers do not contain examples 
of discount, but only items relating to the purchase and sale of bills at 
a given rate of exchange. If it had been otherwise, why would they 
have been called bills of “ exchange’’? The evidence in this respect 
is conclusive. Moreover, the discussions of the theologians and the 
jurists on the cambium contract do not make sense, if one presupposes 
that bills were discounted. The historical explanation presented in 
this study and based on documentary evidence brings business practice 
into harmony with theology and law, eliminates all contradictions, and 
gives meaning to the treatises of the doctors and even to the pamphlets 
of the early mercantilists, such as Gerard de Malynes. 

This study has also attempted to focus attention on the important 
and somewhat neglected réle of the private bankers. Their dealings 
in bills of exchange were a necessary complement to the more restricted 
activities of the public banks and their predecessors, the medieval 
money-changers. 

It is the signal merit of Professor A. P. Usher to have sensed that 
there was something seriously wrong with the history of banking and 
that the traditional interpretations did not fit the facts. He rightly 
pointed out that the use of oral contracts made a great deal of difference 
in the procedure of what he calls “the primitive bank of deposit ”’. 
By insisting that negotiability was a prerequisite of discounting, he also 
paved the way for a definite solution of all the problems relating to the 
bill of exchange. : 

It now appears that the usury doctrine of the Church has had a 
greater impact on the history of banking than was hitherto supposed. 
Because of this doctrine, the bankers were forced to shift from discounting 
to cambium or exchange, a legitimate form of contract in the eyes of 
the theologians. Consequently, the Church has not hampered the march 
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of capitalism, but it has changed the course of its evolution. If this 
is true, the celebrated Max Weber theory on religion and the spirit of 
capitalism stands in need of revision. Thus this reinterpretation of 
the history of banking is bound to modify considerably the accepted 
views on other phases of economic development and on the unfolding 
of economic thought prior to Adam Smith. 

One last remark to bring the story up to date : today, the practice 
of discounting is nearly everywhere on the decline, and the liquidity 
principle, that canon of banking in the nineteenth century, again is 
placed in jeopardy. In the United States and other countries, the 
central and the commercial banks are loaded with government securities, 
so that they are transformed into agencies for government finance. 
To use eighteenth-century terminology, their foundation rests no longer 
on mercantile credit, but on public credit. The future alone can tell 
whether this change will be for better or for wors.. History at any 
rate teaches that banks based on public credit are a tempting prey to 
needy governments. 
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laces and countries. For the later iod, one may consult the History of the 

incipal Public Banks, ed. J. G. van Ditten, The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 1934. 
It contains several excellent bibliographies arranged by countries and prepared 
by ialists. One may also consult the bibliographies of R. DE Roover, Gresham 
on Foreign Exchange : An Essay on Early English Mercantilism with the text of 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s Memorandum for the Understanding of the Exchange, Cam- 
a Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1949 and of Jacob Viner, Studies in 
the Theory of International Trade, New York, 1937. On the mercantilist pamphlets 
relating to ing schemes, a useful guide is the Catalogue of the Kress Library 
of Business and Finance, covering Material published through 1776, Boston, Mass. : 
Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 1940. 
A few titles for the period prior to 1800 are listed also in Lloyd W. Mints, A History 
of Banking Theory in Great Britain and the United States, Chicago : beeen an d 
of Chicago Press, 1945, although this bibliography is more useful for the nineteent 
century. 

On the history of the bill of exchange, so closely related to that of banking, the 
most recent bib phy is that of R. pz Roover, L’ Evolution de la lettre de change, 
XIVe-XVIII® si (Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI® section, Affaires 
et Gens d’Affaires, No. 4), is : Armand Colin, 1953. In addition to modern 
titles, it gives a critical appraisal of the scholastic literature on the cambium 
contract. The list includes nearly all the legal and theological treatises discussing 
this topic and may be useful to any scholar interested in scholastic economics, since 
the same authors deal with other contracts as well. 

Because of the existence of these bibliographical guides, there is no need to give 
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here another list of works on the history of banking. It will suffice to mention 
two books and three articles which have appeared in recent months since the publi- 
cation of R. de Roover’s book on the evolution of the bill of exchange : 

Henri Lapgyre, Simon Ruiz et les Asientos de Philippe II (Ecole we des 
Hautes Etudes, VI¢ Section, Affaires et Gens d'affaires, No. 6), Paris : Armand 
Colin, 1953. 

Giulio Manpicu, Le Pacte de Ricorsa et le marché italien des changes au X VIT® siécle 
(same collection, No. 7), Paris : Colin, 1953. 

Federigo Mz tts, « Di alcune girate cambiarie dell’inizio del Cinquecento rinvenute 
a Firenze », Moneta e Credito, No. 21 (Rome, 1953). 

R. pE Roover, « Le réle des Italiens dans la formation de la banque moderne », 
Revue de la Banque, XVI (Brussels, 1952), pp. 640-663. 

R. pE Roover, « Anvers comme marché monétaire au xvi¢ siécle », Revue belge 
de Philologie et d'Histoire, XXXI (1953), pp. 1003-1047. 

Both Lapeyre and Mandich agree on all essential points with R. de Roover’s 
thesis on the the speculative character of ex d s and foreign banking. 
Comenqnentiy. e findings made independently by these authors corroborate 
each other 
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BRITISH IMPACT ON INDIA AFTER 1850-57 
by 
N. V. Sovani *. 


period from 1858 to 1914 is the period of exploitation of India’s 

resources with Western techniques by the British rulers. The 
period that followed 1914 was essentially one of transition when the 
Indian point of view began to prevail increasingly until it came into 
its own completely with the achievement of independence in 1947. 
By contrast, therefore, in the period after 1914, the British impact 
was on the wane, though very slowly. In this paper consequently 
the period up to 1914 has been brought into sharper focus than the deve- 
lopments after 1914. 


[' the period before 1850-57 is one of conquest and consolidation, the 


I 


The change of India’s masters in 1858 ushered in a new epoch. The 
East India Company was mainly interested in India. For the Govern- 
ment of the Crown, however, India was only one piece in the mosaic 
of the British Empire, receiving only proportionate attention. Even 
this attention was to be given by a Cabinet which was, in contrast with 
the East India Directors, often completely ignorant about Indian 
conditions. In addition it was exercised through the Secretary of 
State for India who insisted on exercising detailed control over the 
Indian administration, in contrast with older times when the men on 
the spot were allowed a wide discretion. This was made possible by 
the development of telegraphic communications between England and 
India after 1865. The policies and views of the Secretary of State 
were swayed and coloured by domestic political influences among 


* Article commandé par le Prof. J. Basapre, Directeur du Vol. V. 
Cf. : Journal of World History, I, 4, april 1954, pp. 857-882. 
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which those of Lancashire and Dundee were the most important. For 
these latter India was a colony and was to be administered as such to 
subserve the prosperity and the interests of the metropolitan country 
irrespective of whether it hurt the colony. Under the Company such a 
policy could not be thoroughly implemented firstly, because the Company 
did not often see eye to eye with these interests and secondly, because 
the officials of the Company in India were allowed a wide discretion. 
These officials, after spending many years in India and knowing the 
country better, came to look at problems of India from not a purely 
British point of view. As their views effectively determined the policy 
of the Company the result was often not to the entire liking of the 
rising bourgeoisie in Britain. With the abolition of the Company and 
the concentration of the decision making power in the hands of the 
Secretary of State, British colonial policy, red in tooth and claw, could 
be persued in India. The central objective of this policy never changed 
though its forms were changed to suit the changing conditions in the 
metropolitan country. After the industrial Revolution England gained 
the industrial leadership of the world and a policy of laissez faire suited 
her interests best. It therefore became the main tenet of policy. 
Adherence to it was not as doctrinaire as is often made out. It was 
deeply rooted in self-interest, and it was abandoned as soon as it ceased 
to serve that purpose. As a highly industrialised country England’s 
interests were mainly confined to the development of industries and 
mining in India, foreign trade, exchange, currency, banking, British 
investments, development of railways and roads, shipping, political 
reforms, defence, recruitment to the Indian army and the covenanted 
services, etc. These were the sole preserve of the Secretary of State 
throughout the period after 1858, and in these, India’s interests were 
seldom allowed to obtrude. In other spheres such as agriculture, cons- 
truction of irrigation works, famine relief, health and sanitation, etc. 
the Secretary of State felt less impelled to interfere because in the nature 
of the case British interests were either nonexistent or very minor in 
them. Policies in these spheres did not leave out Indian interests 
altogether as in the other spheres. British policy in India in the period 
after 1857 through all its twists and turns can be explained as consistent 
only in the light of this general principle. The discussion that follows 
will illustrate this in greater detail. 

India under the Crown became the British imperial base in the East. 
In time it developed into a continental order, known as the Indian 
Empire, extending its authority from Aden to Hongkong!. The main 


I. ees ee ted in the imperial policy in a subordinate capacity. In 
the wake of British rule in Ceylon and Malaya, Indians migrated there in large 
numbers to work as labourers on the British-developed plantations. In Burma 
they went in after the British conquest to work in the rice fields. Indian traders 
an a Mapnern also migrated to these countries in significant numbers as 
British created conditions in which they could thrive. Cf. N. V. Sovani, 
Economic Relations of India with South East Asia and the Far Fast (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 1949), pp. 38-52. 
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instrument of British imperial policy in the East was the Indian army. 
After the Mutiny, the Indian army was no longer considered as a local 
militia for local defence but as the main factor in the balance of power 
in Asia. It was the eastern wing of the British Army, maintained out 
of the revenues of India. Between 1838 and 1920 it was used outside 
India on nineteen occasions. India was made to bear most of the 
expenses of these. No wonder the expenditure on the army absorbed 
about half the revenues of India over a period of about a century. In 
the reorganisation after the Mutiny the European element in the army 
was increased, and till 1914 the proportion of Europeans to Indians 
was something less than one to two. The Indians were confined to 
the lower ranks, and till 1914 an Indian could hold the Viceroy’s com- 
mission only and could not rise higher than a Risaldar or a Subhedar 
major. The army was overwhelmingly officered by the British. They 
exclusively controlled such vital branches as the artillery, tanks, etc. 
Even in the recruitment of Indians into the army the policy of recruit- 
ment from the ‘ martial’ races only was inaugurated in 1893. This 
was a post-Mutiny invention to justify the recruitment of people mainly 
from North West India because they had supported the British at the 
time of the Mutiny *. 

The system of civil administration that had been evolved by 1857 
was maintained in its structure and functional inter-relations in the 
period that followed. The development of the electrical telegraph 
made it possible for the Governor-General to exercise detailed control 
over the provinces to a degree not known before. Centralisation of 
authority and control became more accentuated. Though in course 
of time for convenience of administration certain steps in the financial 
and other fields had been taken towards decentralization, the Indian 
administration remained a highly centralised structure down to I9gI9. 

The recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to com- 
petition by examinations held in England in 1858, but their conditions 
were so stringent that only a few Indians could take advantage of these. 
These conditions were modified somewhat, by stages, subsequently. 
The British administrators in this period made a cult of efficiency and 
for that purpose advocated the increasing recruitment of Europeans 
in the services and the reserving of higher services as far as possible 
for Europeans *. On 1st January 1933, of the 3420 superior posts in 
the Indian Civil Services, 1,227 were occupied by Indians and the rest 
by Europeans. These services were relatively the highest paid in the 
world ¢. 

Until the Montague Declaration of 1917 the British administrators 


2. B. R. AMBEDKAR, Pakistan or the Partition of India (Bombay, Thacker and Co., 


a Pp. 55-87. 
H. H. Dopwett, A Sketch of the History of India from 1858 to 1918 (London, 


Lotgmans Green and Co., 1925), pp. 16-17. 
D. R. Capeit, Salaries of Public Officials in India (Poona, Gokhale Institute 


of ‘Politics and Economics, 1931). 
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in India had in view no future goal of political evolution of the country. 
As a result the policy in this sphere was one of experimentation and drift. 
Local government institutions had been introduced into the three Pre- 
sidency towns long before 1850. Beginning with that year, they were 
extended to other areas also. The Government resolutions of 1870 
and 1880 extended them further, and municipalities and local boards 
with a sprinkling of elective elements came into being in all provinces. 
In the sphere of legislative machinery, the Act of 1861 expanded the 
Governor-General’s Council for the purposes of legislation along with 
the provincial courcils. The Acts of 1893 and 1909 enlarged them 
further in composition and functions, but they remained all along 
mere committees of the executive. The Act of 1909 also established 
separate electorates for the Muslims, thus sowing the seeds of the 
separatist tendencies which flowered out later. The Montague Decla- 
ration of 1917 stated that the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the British Empire was the 
aim of British policy in India. This was followed by the reforms of 1919 
which transferred certain departments to elected ministers responsible 
to the legislature. Financial devolution, which had begun in 1870 
mainly for administrative convenience, was taken a step further. Fiscal 
autonomy for India was recognised. Then followed the Simon Com- 
mission in 1927 and the Round Table Conferences which produced 
the 1935 Act, which embodied a federal constitution for British India 
and the Indian States. The first stage in the federal process was the 
inauguration of the Provincial autonomy in 1937. The other part of 
the constitution was never implemented because of the opposition of 
the Indian National Congress and the outbreak of World WarII. In1947 
came partition and independence. The constitutional progress in British 
India did not touch most of the Indian States, which remained econo- 
mically and politically very much backward relatively to British India. 
The Crown protected the Princes but did not care much for the welfare 
of their subjects. The British left that problem for independent India 
to solve. It has since been solved. 

Two notable developments in the judicial field in this period were 
the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sadar Courts in the New High 
Courts established in 1861 and the codification of laws. Macaulay’s 
Commission had drawn up a number of proposals for legislation. These 
were considered by successive Law Commissions which sat in England 
between 1853 and 1870. These efforts led to the enactments of the Codes 
of Procedures, Civil and Criminal in 1859 and 1861, respectively. “ The 
later fruits of the labours of these Commissions were the Succession Act 
(1865), the Limitation Act (1871), the Evidence Act, the Contract Act 
(1872) and still later under the direction of the Government of India 
there came the Specific Relief Act (1877), the Negotiable Instruments 
Act (1881), the Trusts Act (1882), the Transfer of Property Act (1882) 
and the Easements Act (1882). By this time, it may be said, the pro- 
cess of codification came to an end though further legislation of a com- 
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prehensive character was undertaken to define the law of land tenure 
for the various provinces 5. ”’ 

“Such in outline is the history of codifications in India. The result 
has been the importation on a considerable scale of the English Law 
in India not indeed in an unadulterated form, but divested of its ano- 
malies and technicalities and moulded so as to render it suitable for 
application to conditions which are vastly different from those of England. 
The process of adaptation has not been easy, and, with the necessity 
of exempting, on religious grounds, large sections of the population from 
the operation of some of the acts which have been mentioned, it can 
not be claimed that all this law in its codified form is pure lex loci *,”’ 

The personal law of the Hindus and Muslims was little interfered with 
by legislation. Whatever was done in this regard was done by judicial 
interpretation, which clarified it and in some respects made it more 
precise. The process was not so extensive with regard to Muslim Law. 

In the Hindu joint family the members are joint in food, worship and 
estate. No individual member of the family whilst it remains individual 
can predicate of the joint and individual family property that he, that 
particular member, has a definite share in it, and a fortiori that he cannot 
without a division deal with any particular item of it, as his own (except 
under the Daya Bhag Law under certain respects in Bengal). Judicial 
interpretation has modified this in two respects. Firstly, the right of the 
individual to deal with his share of the family property otherwise than 
by gift was gradually recognised. “‘ The first step taken by the courts 
was to allow, in an ordinary sale, the recovery by a creditor of his debt 
by bringing to sale the debtor’s interest, whatever it might be, in the 
family property, the purchaser being left to obtain delivery of the 
specific items representing that interest after they had been ascertained 
in a division. This result was reached in Madras in 1855, in Bombay 
a little later, but in Bengal only in 1872. To hold next that a member 
can himself sell what can be sold under a decree against him would seem 
to be easy but that step was taken in Madras only in 1862 and in 
Bombay in 1873, whilst in Bengal and Oudh and the North Western 
Provinces the strict doctrine prohibiting alienations has been maintained 
except in cases in which some special consideration is in question ’.”’ 

Secondly, the right to dispose by will of that property independently 
acquired was established. The British courts in the Presidency towns 
recognised the existence of the testamentory power, but the other courts 
in India declared against it and in Madras such disposition was prohi- 
bited by Statute. “ The Hindu Wills Act, 1870, and the Property 
Act, 1881, applied the essential provisions of the Succession Act with 


5. See below. 

6. Sir Benjamin Linpsay, ‘“‘ Law”, Ch. 3, Modern India and the West, a Study 
of the Interaction of Their Civilisations, ed. L.S.S. O’Malley (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1941), p. 112. 

7. H. H. Dopwe tt, Ed., Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI : “ Indian Empire, 
1858-1914”, (Cambridge University Press, 1932), pp. 391-392. 
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appropriate amendments to the wills of Hindus and Buddhists in Lower 
Bengal and cities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay.’’ Other instances 
of interference in family law were the Freedom of Religion Act, 1850, 
Hindu Widow Remarriage Act, 1856, Indian Majority Act, 1875, and 
the Age of Consent Act. The Anand Marriages Act of 1909 and the 
Wakf Validity Act of 1913 were not new laws but were really unwritten 
laws put on the Statute book ®. 


II 


Turning from the administrative and judicial fields to developments 
in the economic and social spheres, one of the most important was the 
revolution in the means of transportation and communications in this 
period. The construction of the experimental railway lines was sanc- 
tioned in 1845, but the work did not proceed far because of the lack 
of capital. Because of this, there arose the system of guaranteed interest 
on railway investments made by private English Companies. This has 
been aptly described as “‘ private enterprise at public risk”’. The first 
railway line between Bombay and Thana was opened for traffic in 1853, 
and by 1859, 432 miles of railway were working. The work progressed 
at a rapid rate in subsequent years and in 1869, 5,015 miles had been 
opened to traffic. From that year, Government began to build railways 
entirely on their own, but in 1879 private companies were again allowed 
in the field on terms more favourable to the Government than before. 
Both the agencies continued to further railway construction in the fol- 
lowing years. In 1939, 41,134 miles of railways were at work and most 
of them were state owned and state operated. 

The planning of the railway lines in India was not based on a plan 
of tapping the commercial centres or districts so as to make their working 
profitable, but on strategic and military considerations. The structure 
of the freight rates on the railway was till 1914, generally speaking, 
favourable for raw produce moving to the ports. The rates hampered 
industrial centres in the interior and helped the concentration of indus- 
tries in the port towns. Coal was the worst affected by the freight 
rates, which favoured the foreign and port industries in their competition 
with the industries in the interior. The Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee was set up in 1926 according to the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee. Since, however, it did little in the way of changing 
the rate structure, in 1939, the rate structure of Indian railways was 
not much different from that in 1914. 

With the establishment of the public works department under Lord 
Dalhousie, which took over road building from the former Military 
Boards, the progress of road building was rapid. Railways needed 
feeder roads, and their construction gave added stimulus to road building. 


8. Ibid., p. 394. 
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Sir Richard Temple estimated in 1880 that there were about 20,000 miles 
of surfaced roads in India. At the beginning of World War I, the sur- 
faced roads measured 50,000 miles approximately. In 1938 there 
were 284,191 miles of roads in British India of which 63,706 miles were 
surfaced. 

The first electrical telegraph line was opened in 1852, but up to 1854, 
there was not much further progress. In the following year, however, 
the length of the telegraph lines increased to 3,255 miles and had increased 
more than tenfold by 1890: In 1914-15, there were 84,124 miles of 
telegraph lines in British India ; in 1938-39, there were 93,190 miles of 
telegraph lines and 470, 108 miles of telegraph wire. The first overland 
telegraph between Europe and India via Constantinople was established 
in 1865. The direct sea cable between Bombay and England was success- 
fully laid in 1870 and was taken further to Singapore and Australia. 

Telephone exchanges in the big cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Karachi were opened in 1881-82. In 1938-39 there were 153,710 miles 
of telephone wire and cables in British India while the total telephones 
connected numbered 31,091. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 was an important factor in 
the growth of overseas transport, which increased enormously during this 
period. In 1850, 743,000 tons of shipping entered into and were cleared 
from Indian ports. This increased to 6.3 million tons in 1865, to 7.3 mil- 
lion tons in 1883 and to 9.6 million tons in rg0r. Almost the whole 
of India’s foreign trade and an overwhelming part of her coastal trade 
was carried in British ships. All attempts of Indians to enter this 
field were put down ruthlessly and the British monopoly was preserved 
to the last. 

In the period following the Mutiny, India’s foreign trade increased 
by leaps and bounds. The development of railways and the opening 
of the Suez Canal contributed much to this development. The cotton 
boom resulting from the stoppage of cotton shipments trom the U.S.A. 
at the beginning of the American Civil War in 1861 gave the initial push 
to the rising foreign trade of India. It increased from an annual average 
of Rs. 876 million in the quinquennium 1865-1869 to Rs. 3,759 million in 
the quinquennium 1909-1914 and further to Rs. 6,045 million in 1924-29. 

The composition of exports from and imports into India had under- 
gone a radical change even before the Mutiny, and the same trend con- 
tinued in the following years. In 1879 only 8 per cent of the Indian 
exports and 65 per cent of her imports were of manufactured goods, 
but as modern industry began to develop in India, this composition 
gradually changed. Around 1900, 22 per cent of her exports and 
53 per cent of her imports consisted of manufactured goods. 

How important was Indian trade to the United Kingdom ? In the 
decades before the Mutiny nearly 50 to 60 per cent of the total imports 
of merchandise and treasure into India was derived from the U.K. 
In the 1870’s this proportion rose to a little below 80 per cent, then 
declined continuously and was around 65 per cent at the turn of the 
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century. In the quinquennium preceding the outbreak of World War I, 
63 per cent of the total imports of merchandise into India was derived 
from the U. K. The average had shrunk to 58 per cent in the five years 
after World War I and further to 46 per cent in the three years before 
the onset «f the World Depression in 1929. This was in spite of the 
preferential duties on some British Empire products instituted immedia- 
tely after World War I. Even the Ottawa Agreements could not halt 
this trend, and in 1938-39 only 31 per cent of the imports into India 
originated in the U. K. In the decade preceding World War II, in 
spite of the Ottawa Agreement, India’s dependence on British Empire 
as a source of imports lessened considerably and that on U. K. alone 
even more markedly. 

How important was the U. K. market to India? In the early 1870's 
a little more than half of India’s exports of merchandise and treasure 
went to the U. K. This proportion steadily declined and had fallen below 
30 per cent at the beginning of this century. In the quinquennium 
preceding the outbreak of World War I, only 25 per cent of the total 
exports (including re-exports) of merchandise from India went to the U.K. 
The average declined slightly to 23 per cent in the three years preceding 
the world depression. Because of the Ottawa Agreement, this proportion 
increased in subsequent years and in 1938-39, 34 per cent of India’s 
exports went to the U.K. °. 

Although export and import duties, levied in India before the Mutiny, 
were revised upwards after that event, the trend was towards their 
reduction and abolition. All import duties were abolished in 1882, 
except the duty on rice exports. For all practical purposes, complete 
free trade was established in 1882. A special mention must, however, 
be made of duties on cottons because they illustrate an important aspect 
of Indo-British relationship. 

The import duty on cottons which was levied in India before 1882, 
was a purely revenue duty, but it served to give some protection to the 
growing Indian textile industry. This alarmed the Lancashire interests 
and they pressed for its abolition. The House of Commons passed a 
supporting resolution in July 1877, and it was finally abolished in 1882. 
When in 1894 the Government of India proposed the imposition of a 
five per cent import duty on cotton yarns above 20% and cloth, the British 
Government did not permit them to do so without imposing an equiva- 
lent excise duty on Indian mills manufacturing yarn above 20°. In 1896, 
again because of the pressure from Lancashire interests, the import 
and excise duties on yarn were abolished, and a 3-1/3 per cent import 
duty on cloth and an equivalent excise duty on cloth manufactured in 
India were imposed. The result of the latter was to “ subject to duty 

9. “‘ Before the first World War India held the first place in Britain’s trade with 


the Empire. ee however, it fell to second place behind Australia 
and New Zealand. itain’s trade with India, however, has undergone a relative 


decline during the whole period under review. This was particularly true of 
British imports from India.’’ Werner ScHLoTE, British Overseas Trade from 1700 
to the ro3os’ (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1952), p. 9. 
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a large amount of Indian cloth, the taxation of which was really in no 
way called for by the principle of avoidance of protection. The proposals 
met with very strong criticism in India and the Government of India 
did not attempt to disguise the fact that the measure was not recommen- 
ded by them on its own merits, but was put forward in accordance with 
the decision of the Home Government #’’. The question of this excise 
duty remained a bitter one for quite a long period and the duty was 
not abolished until 1926. 

In 1921 the Fiscal Autonomy Convention was formally adopted, 
which stipulated that in cases where the Government of India and its 
legislature were in agreement the Secretary of State should not inter- 
vene. However this in practice meant little because there was always 
previous consultation with the Secretary of State on all matters. Secon- 
dly, the convention itself laid down that the Secretary of State could 
intervene validly and flout the convention where it was a question of 
“ safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government is 
aparty’’. Cotton excise duties could be abolished under the convention 
but it could not prevent the forcing of the Ottawa Agreement on India 
even when the Legislative Assembly rejected it in 1936 ™. 

In 1921 the Indian Fiscal Commission was appointed, and it recom- 
mended that the policy of discriminating prctection to Indian industries 
should be adopted. This was accepted by the Government of India. 
In the following years the Tariff Boards inquired into the conditions of 
several industries and recommended the imposition of protective duties 
in some cases. Protection was recommended in the case of iron and 
steel, cotton textiles, sugar, paper and pulp, matches, salt, etc. while 
cement, glass, heavy chemicals, oil and coal were denied protection. 
It is interesting to note that preference was given to Empire and U.K. 
imports in most cases. 

Another remarkable development in the period was the large infiow 
of foreign, mainly British, capital into India. British capital first 
flowed into the Indian railways in the ‘fifties of the last century. It 
has been estimated that something like £150 million of British capital 
was invested in the country between 1854 and 1869. In 1914, British 
investments in India and Ceylon amounted to £379 million™. In 1939 
the total British investments were estimated at between {1,071 and 
£1,120 38, 

Investment within the Empire has been more advantageous to Britain 


ro. 922), of x heen Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 (Simla, Government Central 
— 1922 
gf oe The Indian Fiscal Policy (Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1941), 
pp. 4 


12. A. 25 Carirncross, Home and Foreign Investment. 1870-1913, Studies in 
Capital Accumulation (Cambridge University Press, 1953), ) PP. 183-185. 

13. The Statist (London, 2 september, 1939), e. 282. The estimate, however, 
includes a large amount of capital owned by ndians but managed by British 
managing Agencies. 
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than investments in other foreign lands, firstly because there was rarely 
a default and secondly because they were mostly spent on British 
personnel and goods. Asacontemporary noted, “ of the loans for Indian 
Railways about one-third went to pay the Home Charges in London ; 
something under one-third was spent on wages and administrative 
expenses largely paid to English engineers ; something over one-third 
on British rails and engines and in paying British ships to bring them 
to India *’’. 

Two dominant influences on the Indian currency and exchange policy 
during this period were the English exporters to India, mainly represented 
by Lancashire, and the British civil servants in India. The former 
were interested in preserving the Indian market for their wares and 
in discouraging Indian exports like cotton yarn and jute manufactures 
from competing with British products in overseas markets. Their 
effort, therefore, was always to keep the Indian exchange as much over- 
valued as possible so as to serve both these ends. To British civil ser- 
vants in India, who got paid in Rupees but were interested in saving 
in pounds for their old age or for converting them into pounds currently 
for the maintenance of their families in England, any overvaluation 
of the Indian exchange was profitable. Although the British elements 
were thus interested in pushing up the Indian exchange rate, the rising 
Indian business class had exactly opposite interests, since an under- 
valued exchange stimulated exports as also internal prices and gave 
some protection to indigenous industries. The clash of interest was 
clear in this respect, and because of their political dominance, the British 
always won. Thus, when on the decline of silver prices in the closing 
decades of the 19th century the Indian exchange rate declined from 
23 1/8 d. per rupee to 14 1/2 d. per rupee between 1871-72 and 1893-94, 
the free coinage of silver was abandoned and the exchange rate was fixed 
artificially at 16d. in 1892. This was maintained until 1917 when, 
because of the rise of silver prices, it shot upward. The Government 
of India completely bungled the situation, and the exchange rate in 1920 
was fixed at 2s. (gold) per rupee. ‘“‘ This was a last minute brain 
wave of members of the permanent staff of the India Office and was 
rammed through with the wooden obstinacy and maldroitness often 
exhibited by that office*.”’ In a vain effort to maintain this rate 
India’s tiny exchange reserves were frittered away. The attempt was 
then given up but the exchange rate was again stabilised at an artificially 
high rate of 18d. in 1925. Sir Basil Blackett, the then Finance Member, 
“had decided even before he reached India to fix the rate at 18d 1*”’. 
A severe contraction of currency was undertaken to maintain this rate. 
This high rate was maintained even after 1931 when England went off gold. 
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In the first half of the 19th century banking business was mainly 
done by the British Agency Houses as a part of their business. For 
their own purposes the East India Company established the Bank of 
Bengal in 1806, the Bank of Bombay in 1840 and the Bank of Madras 
in 1843. These were called the Presidency Banks. They held much 
of the Government debt and discounted Government bills, but were 
excluded from foreign exchange business. The East India Company 
prevented the establishment of English joint stock banks in India, and 
eventually when they were established in the fifties of the last century, 
it was not due to a change in the Company’s policy but because of an 
administrative accident. After 1840 a number of small Indian joint 
stock banks were, however, established. The recognition of the principle 
of limited liability by the Acts of 1858 and 1862 and the cotton boom 
of that period led to a mushroom growth of joint stock banks in India. 
In 1866 there were 24 exchange banks in Bombay and 22 in Calcutta. 
There was an equally sharp collapse and in the next year there were 
only 7 joint stock banks in India?”._ By 1894 the number had increased 
to 14 and most of them were under European management. The first 
Indian enterprise in the field was the Oudh Commercial Bank started 
in 1881. The Punjab National Bank was established in 1894. In the 
first decade of this century several Indian banks were started. In 1913 
there were 14 exchange banks mainly controlled by Europeans, 18 joint 
stock banks some of them owned by Indians and others by Europeans. 
The Presidency Banks were amalgamated into the Imperial Bank in 1921. 
The Reserve Bank of India was established in 1935. In 1939 there 
were I9 exchange banks and they were controlled by Europeans. Indian 
attempts to enter the field had proved unsuccessful. Joint stock banks 
increased during the interwar period and there were in 1939, 51 such 
in British India. The Big Five Banks (4 Indian joint stock banks and 
one British bank) controlled almost half of the joint stock banking sector 
as measured by different indices. 


III 


Turning towards changes that took place in the field of agriculture 
we find that the area under cultivation increased in almost all parts of 
British India during the second half of the r9th century. In Madras, 
excluding South Canara and Malabar, the cultivated but unirrigated 
area under Rayatwari increased by 25 per cent between 1852 and 18go0 #8, 
The total area under food grains and cotton in Bombay increased from 
about 1x million acres in 1860-61 to 14.3 million acres in 1873-74, Le. 


17. H. J. HaBaxxkuk, “ Free Trade and Commercial gun, 1853-1879 ee" 
er eeny History of the British Empire, Vol. II, Growth of the New Empire ( - 
bridge University Press, 1940), pp. 784-785. 

18. S. Srinivasa RAGHAVAIYANGAR, Memorandum on the Progress of the Madras 
Presidency During the last Forty Years of British Administration (Madras, Superin- 
tendent Government Press, 1893), p. 48. 
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by 30 per cent in less than 15 years¥*. The settlement of parts of C. P. 
and Berar and the Khandesh districts in Bombay Presidency during this 
period also indicates the bringing of more land under the plough. The 
development of the Canal Colonies in the Punjab and the extension 
of canals elsewhere also added to the cultivated area. Agricultural 
statistics are not available for years before 1892, but from 1894-95 to 
1913-14 the net cropped area in British India increased from 197 million 
acres to 219 million acres. Area under irrigation was also increasing 
from the middle of the 19th century : in Madras, area irrigated by Govern- 
ment canals increased by 41 per cent between 1852 and 1890 ; from 1894-95 
to 1913-14 the irrigated area in British India increased from 24 million 
acres to 47 million acres. The development of communications added 
momentum to the commercialisation of agriculture. The prices of agri- 
cultural produce all over the country began to be more uniform, and 
price fluctuations inside and outside the country began to affect the 
acreages under the various crops. There was an increase in the area 
under cash crops and they also became concentrated in certain regions 
in India. With the boom in cotton prices in 1861 on the declaration 
of the American Civil War the area under cotton increased and this 
increase was shared by most of the areas in India except Bengal. Though 
the English demand for Indian cotton dwindled progressively, the Conti- 
nental textile industries started using Indian cotton and at the beginning 
of the present century they were replaced by Japan as India’s largest 
cotton customer. From less than 15 million acres in the 18g0’s the 
acreage under cotton in British India increased to 25 million by 1914, and 
reached the peak at 28.4 million acres in 1925-26. 

The overseas demand for Indian jute was increasing from the 1830's 
but it increased very rapidly during the Crimean War. Acreage under 
jute in Bengal increased from the middle of the century to approxima- 
tely 925,000 acres in 1872” and to 3 million acres in 1913-14. 

Overseas demand for indigo was rising in the second half of the 19th 
century and production of indigo in India increased from 7.5 million lbs. 
in 1857-58 to 12.7 million Ibs. in 1888-89 ™. In the ’nineties, when the 
discovery of synthetic dyes in Germany began to push the natural pro- 
duct out of the European markets, the area under indigo in British 
India declined from 1.7 million acres in 1894-95 to 169,000 acres in 
1913-14. Although Indians began to turn more and more to the indigo 
industry from the middle of the roth century, particularly in Madras 
and the Northwest as also in Bihar, the industry as a whole remained 
under the dominant control of European owners and managers *. 


19. are of the Indian Famine Commission, Aj ix, Vol. _ Evidence 
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Reviewing the developments up to 1914 as a whole, it appears that 
“the growth of communications brought about redistribution in the 
crops grown in the various tracts and wherever possible substitution 
of superior cereals for the inferior foodgrains such as wheat tending to 
displace Bajra. Both these tendencies had worked themselves out by 
1914 and in the interwar period the picture was largely stable, conside- 
rable fluctuations only occuring in the sector of money crops *”’, 

The tendency of agricultural indebtedness to grow and the dispossession 
of the peasantry as a result continued unabated in the period after 1857. 
Rural indebtedness increased several-fold especially during the depression 
of the 1870's, and the spread of the non-indigenous money lenders, where 
the local trading and the money lending castes were not strong, proceeded 
apace, This together with other causes acting in concert reduced the 
debtor in many cases to the position of serf. In the Deccan, for example, 
the Marwari, the non-indigenous money lender who had spread his ten- 
tacles wide and strong during this period, never took possession of the 
land, but merely appropriated to himself the entire profit of cultivation 
by virtue of the debt bonds he held. This produced a measure of distress 
that manifested itself in the riots of the peasants in some districts of 
the Deccan. Similar developments took place in other provinces of 
India and in specially acute form in some areas in which the aboriginal 
population was concentrated. Conditions did not become worse mainly 
because provincial governments in India passed legislation, like the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, the Punjab Land Alienation Act, etc., 
to prevent further transfers of lands. 

Another tendency at work in agriculture was the growing tendency 
to subdivision and fragmentation of landholdings, due largely to the 
increasing dependence of population on land in the absence of other 
means of livelihood. The laws of inheritance also helped, but more 
because they were interpreted in the spirit of individualism and private 
property by the English judiciary. Subdivision and fragmentation of 
landholdings was essentially a way of spinning out employment to a 
growing number of persons dependent on agriculture. 


The Government had to elaborate a policy regarding famines during 
this period. In the Orissa famine of 1866-67, a quarter of the people 
in the region died. Government realised the necessity of avoiding a 
repetition of this, and in subsequent years elaborated a policy of famine 
relief and embodied it in the Famine Code. With the growth of commu- 
nications, the nature of famines changed completely. They no longer 


Commons, carried out a careful inquiry into the grievances of cultivators. It 
te mate ape er ie Mare yall eer their assistants. After this 
any ae indigo cultivation was forced more and more out of Lower Bengal, where 
the cultivators had in 1860 refused to cultivate indigo which had led to the appoint- 
ment of the Indigo Commission. 
23. D. R. Gapot, Industrial Evolution in India, fourth ed. (Bombay, Oxford 
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meant a shortage of food-grains, but lack of employment and scarcity 
prices. 

Extensive legislation was undertaken to protect the interests of the 
tenants in provinces where the Zamindari system prevailed. The 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal had been made on the expectation 
that it would create a landlord class in India, similar to the one in 
England, that would be a stable and loyal element in the country and 
would play a progressive role in agriculture. These expectations were 
falsified, since back-renting became the order of the day in the Perma- 
nently Settled Areas, and the tenants found themselves completely at the 
mercy of the landlords. The problem of the protection of tenants, there- 
fore, became urgent and in 1859 the first modern tenancy law in India 
— The Bengal Tenancy Act — was passed, which was applied later 
to U.P. and the Central Provinces (now Madhya Pradesh). Beginning 
with this Act, there were others in 1885 and 1928 in Bengal, in 1876 
and 1926 in U.P. and in 1883, 1898 and 1920 in C.P. It is not necessary 
to go into details of these legislations, but only to note the general 
lines which they traversed. Before the regular tenancy laws were 
passed the only privileges and rights that the tenant body had were 
such rights according to custom and usage as the courts recognized. 
Tenancy legislations tried to achieve two objectives : fixity of tenure 
and fair rent. For giving fixity of tenure a particular class of tenants 
was sought to be marked out i.e., those who held the land as tenants 
for 12 years. It was found that this rule led to litigation and did not 
give protection to all the tenantry. Legislation took two different 
ways to deal with the problem : in C.P. occupancy rights were genera- 
lised and in U.P. a new class of statutory life-tenants was created. In 
provinces with many layers of holders of rights in land, protection had 
to be provided not only to the top tenants but also to the sub-tenants 
below them. In C.P. this was avoided by making occupancy rights 
inalienable and by imposing strict regulations on sub-letting. Other 
important provisions of tenancy legislation were : prohibition of illegal 
or extra cesses and other payments, determination of periods between 
permissible enhancements and setting up of independent outside bodies 
for determining fair and equitable rent. Certain concessions in connec- 
tion with the ease of recovery of rent and with “ Sir” land on which 
no tenant rights accrued, etc., had to be made to the landlords in these 


legislations *, 
IV 
In the industrial field a policy of complete laissez faire was maintained 
by the British. By the beginning of this century certain provincial 
governments in India began to take an active interest in the deve- 


24. D. R. Gaver, “ mee g Legislation in India, General Principles "’, Servant 
of India (Poona, Servants of India Society, March 23, 1939), pp.I5I- 153. 
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lopment of industries. These activities were put down by Lord Morley, 
the then Secretary of State, who was suspicious even of the creation 
of a Provincial Department of Industries. And so the old policy con- 
tinued. The need for industrial development was impressed on the 
Government of India during World War I. The Industrial Commission 
was appointed in 1916 and they called upon the government to initiate 
a policy of energetic handling of industrial affairs. This was followed 
by the Fiscal Commission in 1921 which recommended that discrimina- 
ting protection should be given to Indian industries. 

The first Indian cotton textile mill was started in 1854 in Bombay 
by a Parsee. His partners were, however, Englishmen and the mill 
was organised on English lines. In the following years the number 
of mills increased slowly. By 1861 there were a dozen mills, but after 
a lull in the following decade, there came a rapid increase, so that by 1879 
there were 56 mills with 1,453,000 spindles, 13,000 looms employing 
43,000 persons, three-fourths of which were in the Bombay Presidency 
and nearly half in Bombay Island. The cotton mills produced mostly 
yarn, a large part of which was exported to China, Japan and other 
markets. Indian yarn began to push out Lancashire yarn from these 
markets quite early. This alarmed the Lancashire interests, but on 
investigation they found that Indian yarn had a competitive advantage 
in those markets as against Lancashire **. By the 1890's, however, 
the market for Indian yarn in Japan had started to contract consequent 
upon the development of Japanese textile industry. From 1goo0, Japan 
began to compete with Indian yarn in the China market and succeeded 
in ousting it from there to a great extent. As a result, the Indian cotton 
industry turned homewards and began to cater mainly for the internal 
cloth market by increasing its weaving sections and also by progressively 
going fine. The Swadeshi movement of that period helped this 
transformation to a considerable degree. In 1913-14 there were 264 mills 
with 6,620,576 spindles, 96,688 looms employing 260,847 persons. 
Only 34 of these were under European control. In 1938-39, there were 
389 mills in British India employing 590,293 persons. Of these 50 were 
under European control, employing 107,751 persons. 

The first jute mill in India was established by Mr. Auckland in 1854 
at Serampore. Only one more mill was added up to 1864, but by 1882 
there were 20 jute mills, seventeen of which were in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta. After 1909-10 the internal consumption of raw jute by jute 
mills began to outpace its consumption abroad. The industry continued 
to flourish in the following years : in 1913-14 there were 64 mills; 
in 1938-39, 157 mills in British India employing 295,162 persons. 
Although before 1914 most of the jute mills were owned and managed 
by the British, since 1900 Indian share holding in this industry had 
increased. Indians set up new mills during the interwar period, and 

4 Report of the Bombay and Lancashire Spinning Enquiry, 1888, referred to 
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in 1939 Indian-owned mills accounted for slightly less than one-sixth 
of the total employment in the industry. 

The development of the railways and modern factories in India 
increased the demand for coal. In 1868 nearly half a million tons of 
coal were mined. In 1880 production rose to one million tons and to 
six million tons in 1900. In 1914 it had increased to 15.7 million tons, 
and in that year the coal mines employed a total of 151,376 persons. 
Coal mining was very largely controlled by English companies, who 
contributed about two-thirds of the total coal raised in India during 
1915-20. Production of coal continued to expand in the interwar 
period and in 1938-39 amounted to 28.3 million tons. The control 
continued to be predominantly in British hands and in 1942, 65 per cent 
of the total coal raised in India was from the mines owned and worked 
by British Managing Agencies **. 

Manganese mining began in Madras in 1892 and later on in Madhya 
Pradesh, mainly for export. This expanded rapidly to more than 9 lakh 
tons in 1907, and in 1938, manganese production in British India amoun- 
ted to a little less than one million tons. The other important mineral 
industries in India were gold, salt, mica, saltpetre. Gold and man- 
ganese mines were mainly controlled by Europeans *. 

The establishment, expansion and stabilization cf the iron and steel 
industry was possibly the most important development of the interwar 
period. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., floated in 1907 by wholly Indian 
capital, produced the first iron at the end of 1911 and the first steel 
in 1913. The capacity of the plant was 160,000 tons of pig iron and 
100,000 tons of steel. World War I created very favourable conditions 
for expansion, and later on protection was given to this industry with 
the result of an almost continuous expansion throughout the interwar 
period. In 1938-39 the total production of pig iron and steel in British 
India amounted to 1.6 million tons and 726,000 tons respectively. 

Another remarkable development of the interwar period was the rapid 
growth of the sugar industry under the protection of a duty imposed 
on the imports of foreign sugar in 1931 on the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board. During the next four years sugar mills in the country 
increased from 31 to 135, and the production of sugar increased from 
158,000 to 919,000 tons, making India largely self-sufficient in sugar 
within five years of the grant of protection. 

The cement industry expanded rapidly during the interwar period. 
From 87,000 tons in 1919 the production of cement increased to 1.8 mil- 
lion tons in 1938-39. The rapid development of the match industry 


26. R of the Indian Coalfields’ Committee, Vol. I (New Delhi, Government 


of India , 1946), p. 116. 
27. and prospecting rules in India were extraordinarily unjust and obs- 
tructive until they were revised Lord Curzon in 1899. They retarded the 


growth of mining industry in India. Met Lovat Fraser, India under Curzon 
and After (London, Heinemann, 1911), pp. 319-320. These rules and regulations 
wen one suspects, not unconnected with the predominance of the British in this 
industry. 
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from almost nothing after 1922 was mainly due to the imposition of a 
revenue duty on imports of matches, which acted as a protective duty. 
The Swedish Match Trust controlled most of the match factories in 
India. 

The Assam Tea Company was formed in 1839, the year after the first 
Indian tea was marketed in London. Although until 1850 only 1876 
acres of land were under tea, by 1859 the area had increased to 
7,599 acres, and by 1871, 31,303 acres were under tea. In the period 
following, the industry continued to grow, and in 1915, 634,940 acres 
were under tea. India succeeded in ousting China tea from the U.K. 
market during the ‘eighties of the last century. The management of 
the tea plantations was predominantly in European hands. In 1921, 
of the 277 tea gardens owned by the Companies, 184 had European 
directors. Among the 63 privately-owned gardens 36 were owned by 
Europeans and the rest by Indians**. In the period 1853-1870 “ of 
the total capital employed in Indian tea production, it would seem that 
only a small proportion came from the ordinary English savings **’’. 

The cultivation of coffee in India, which did not begin until 1840, 
expanded slowly mostly by European enterprise until 1860 when there 
was a considerable boom. In 1885, the area under coffee was 
237,500 acres. However, the appearance of tree borers in 1875 and 
the growing Brazilian competition in the 1890’s checked the growth 
of this industry, and in the decade 1877-87 as many as 263 plantations 
were abandoned . The area under coffee declined continuously to 
88,000 acres in 1914-15. The exports during this period, however, 
showed only a moderate decline, although the bulk of the production 
was exported overseas. The acreage under coffee increased again during 
the interwar period. ‘Of 436 plantations employing ten or more 
persons, in the two States of Mysore and Coorg, which provide 75 per 
cent of the area in plantations of more than ten acres, in 1921 only 
30 were owned by registered companies all of which had European or 
Anglo-Indian directors. Of the 406 plantations owned privately, 
150 were owned by Europeans and Anglo-Indians. The remainder 
belonged to Indians — 201 of them to Hindus ®’’. 

On the eve of World War I, the total employment in the factory indus- 
try in British India was 772,571. Of this, 372,406 or a little less than 
50 per cent were employed in European-owned establishments. In 
1938-39 there were 1,737,755 persons employed in factory industry 
in India of whom approximately 35 per cent were employed in European- 
owned establishments. Legislation regarding the hours of work, etc., 
of factory labour in India was undertaken in the closing decades of the 
1gth century mainly under pressure from Lancashire and Dundee inte- 
rests. Even the legislation in this respect in 1912 originated in the pres- 


28. Census of India, Vol. V, Part I (New Delhi, Government Printing Press, 


1921), Pp 389. 
29.. H. G. HABAKKUK, op. cit., p. 793. 
30. D. H. BucHANAN, op. cit., p. 72. 
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sure from Lancashire and Dundee interests. After World War I the 
I.L.0. conventions, endorsed by India, were mainly responsible for 
further legislation. A trade-union movement developed for the first 
time in India during the interwar period. 

The managing agency system, which is an important feature of modern 
business in India, was evolved by British companies operating in India 
to suit their requirements, and was later on imitated by Indians. The 
system is not peculiar to India but it has reached its fullest development 
there. The British companies, who pioneered industrial and economic 
development in India, were usually formed and incorporated in England, 
but their actual business was carried out in India. In the then pre- 
vailing conditions of transport and communications it was impossible 
for a British company directly to conduct this business. In the cir- 
cumstances, there arose a practice by which British firms in India 
having British personnel continuously residing in the country undertook 
the actual conduct of the business in India on behalf of these British 
Companies. Out of this evolved the ‘contract to manage’ which is 
the essense of the system of a managing agency. For undertaking the 
management of their business, the agents were paid a commission and 
an allowance. This contract between the Company and the managing 
agent gave the latter powers of management for long periods, and in 
some cases, mainly Indian, these powers were given in perpetuity to 
the managing agent and his heirs. The contract to manage considerably 
reduced the powers of the directors and the shareholders of the com- 
pany. The boards of Directors became merely advisory bodies. The 
managing agents had, in some cases, the right to appoint their repre- 
sentatives on the boards of directors. As shareholders, again, the 
managing agents could canvass and effectively manage the elections 
to the board of directors. As a result the boards of directors became 
subservient to the managing agents. 

In time the important British firms in India came to hold managing 
agencies of a number of companies and in various businesses. It also 
came to pass that the managing agency firms or managing agents them- 
selves took the initiative in floating the British companies for particular 
projects, and their reputation often made these floatations a success. 
When Indians and Indian companies entered modern business, they 
adopted this institution from the British. In the early days when 
the capital market in India was undeveloped and Indian personnel 
inexperienced, the managing agency system had some justification even 
though the business and the companies were not separated by large 
distances. Like all systems, the managing agency system is liable to 
be abused by dishonest people. It can and has been used as a device 
for ensuring a small circle of financiers an unduly high level of reward. 
In recent years it has served as a device by which rising financial groups 
have brought under their control established companies in a variety 
of trades and industries. Legislation, passed in 1936 to put a term, 
of course renewable, on all the managing agencies and to indicate a 
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basis on which managing agents’ commissions might be determined, 
had not much effect, and a more severe legislation has been recently 


proposed. 

Industrial development brought in its wake urbanization. The old 
towns were religious, political or trading centres, which began to decline 
in importance with the establishment of British rule and the growth 
of railways and commerce. The urban handicrafts which flourished 
in them also began to decline. The trading centres of old, like Mirzapur, 
which were left out by railways, lost importance, but several others 
came on the scene like Lahore, Narayangunj, etc. Growth of commerce 
and factory industry were responsible for the development of the large 
metropolitan cities like Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and purely 
industrial towns like Ahmedabad and Jamshedpur. The total percentage 
of urban population in India in 1911 amounted to about ro per cent. 
In 1941 the percentage had increased to about 13. 

The factors, already mentioned as being responsible for the decline 
of the urban artisan industry in India, continued to operate during 
the period after 1857. There was, however, a distinct change in the 
organisation of the urban industry during this period. While the old 
handicrafts were in decay a small group of new ones, or new forms of 
old handicrafts turning out goods for a much wider market, arose. 
The urban industry in its organisational evolution showed all the stages 
witnessed in other countries, from wage work through retail and wholesale 
handicrafts to small factories. Not only were these forms found in 
the industries as a whole but they were found in the same industry. 
The general tendency was that all crafts declined in artistic importance 
but many, for which the old demand still remained, as for example in 
gold and silver work, brass and copper ware, etc., or for which a new 
demand was found as in the carpet industry, still retained some of their 
commercial importance. Another well marked tendency was the aban- 
donment of the highest class of products and the production of cheaper 
kinds of wares to cater for the more popular demand rather than for the 
demand of the aristocracy as in the old days. Some technical improve- 
ments in these industries during the period were noted by the Industrial 
Commission : “‘ The weaver has taken to mill yarn, the dyer to synthetic 
dyes, the brass and copper smith to sheet metal, the blacksmith to iron 
rolled in convenient sections. The tailors invariably employ sewing 
machines, and town artisans take to improved tools of European or 
American manufacture *. ’’ 

The structure in which the village artisan functioned did not change 
much during this period. Yet whatever change there was, was in the 
direction of loosening the bonds which formerly held the village commu- 
nity together. With the growth of communications and trade the neces- 
sity of keeping all artisans in the village was felt less and less. It was 


31. Report of the Indian Industrial Commission (Simla, Government Printing 
Press, 1918), p. 162. 
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determined mainly by the urgency of the peasants’ requirements for the 
artisans’ services and the facility with which his wares were carried. 
On both these counts the blacksmith and the carpenter were required 
for repairs to agricultural implements and could not be dispensed with. 
Because his wares could not be carried over long distances, the presence 
of the potter in the village was necessary. In the well irrigated tracts 
the leather worker was also indispensable for the manufacture and repair 
of leather buckets, but on the other hand, the weaver was the least requi- 
red, and this class of artisans was the first to migrate and concentrate 
in larger villages or urban centres. Similar was the case of the dyer, 
and the goldsmith, where he was not also the moneylender, could also 
be dispensed with. 

A consequence of this was a growing tendency towards the payment 
of the artisan for a job done rather than for a yearly service, and the 
customary dues began to play a less important part in the income of 
the artisan. Income from the plots of lands that, the hereditary artisan 
held began to form a small component of his income. Generally speak- 
ing, village industry was in a state of decline, in many cases because 
of foreign competition. In the matter of alternate occupation, it was 
only the blacksmith and the carpenter class who had a fair chance in 
the towns of earning a living in their particular occupations. For 
other artisans driven out of their occupations, unskilled general work 
was the only alternative *. 

Improved techniques when adopted render the old ones obsolete, and 
labour and capital engaged in the latter are rendered unemployed. 
The impact of improved techniques can overflow national boundaries, 
and this was witnessed on a grand scale in the 19th century. In India 
this technical impact was particularly disastrous. The decline of cotton 
and jute handicrafts in the face of the import of cotton and jute manu- 
factures from England has already been referred to. The decline of 
iron smelting, glass-making, etc., has also been mentioned, and it was 
also due to the import of these materials on a large scale from the West. 
This process continued unabated in the period following 1857. It 
deepened in the field where it was already established, but it also spread 
to other lines. The discovery and commercial manufacture of syn- 
thetic dyes in Germany slashed the demand for indigo within a few 
years. Indigo cultivation declined as a result in India, rendering men 
and capital unemployed. The growing use of kerosene for lighting 
purposes since the 1880’s reduced very considerably the demand for 
vegetable oils, which were until then used as illuminants, extracted 
by the traditional oilmen in their oilpresses. The indigenous small 
scale sugar manufacturing industry went down before the growing imports 
of cheap beet sugar from Europe and later on plantation sugar from 
Java. 

The leather tanning industry also suffered a similar fate with the 


32. D. R. Gapait, op. cit., p. 162. 
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discovery of the chrome tanning process in America. From 1899 the 
exports of hides and skins tanned in India began to decline. Even 
formerly Indian tanned leather was retanned in the West, but it was 
not possible to treat the Indian tanned leather by the chrome process. 
India began to export raw hides and skins, this being more profitable 
than tanning them. 

It would therefore appear that India was subjected to continuous 
waves of technical innovations from abroad and each left a trail of 
suffering and unemployment behind it. It is recognised that economies 
have to bear the costs of transition ; but the costs borne by India, China 
and others were not of their own transition to higher technical levels, 
but those of the transition in England. Again, while the period of tran- 
sition in England and other Western nations was short, it would appear 
that the last 150 years have been a continuous period of transition for 
India and other underdeveloped countries. 

The economic situation in the country was further complicated as 
population in India recorded an increase during this period. The first 
All India Census was carried out between 1867 and 1872. In the fol- 
lowing period it was repeated every decade. The population after 
adjustments for under-enumeration, etc., increased from 255 million 
in 1872 to 305 million in 1921 i.e., by about 20 per cent. The curve 
of this growth was not smooth. In three decades, namely 1872-81, 
1891-1901 and 1911-21 the population was almost stationary because 
of an increase in mortality due to severe famines in the first, famines 
and the plague epidemic in the second, and the influenza epidemic in 
the third. In the decades following 1921, there has been uninterrupted 
growth at the rate of about 1.2 per cent per year. A study of the avai- 
lable data shows that the mortality conditions dominate the population 
picture, while fertility has more or less remained unvarying from 1872. 
Western medicine and sanitary improvements began to affect Indian 
mortality conditions from the middle of the 19th century but they were 
not powerful or widespread enough to significantly affect the trend of 
mortality resulting from famines or severe epidemics. The institutional 
organisation for dealing with these became efficient and capable only 
after 1920. Before that, the available evidence indicates that the general 
trend of mortality in India since the first Census was downward though 
not to a very significant extent. The mortality would have been much 
higher than it was if there had not been the importation of Western 
medicine and sanitation by the British *. 


33. This does not take account of regional variations in the population of India 
which are of considerable significance. For this see N. V. Sovant, P } 
Problem in India — A Regional Approach (Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, 1942). 
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V 


Turning to developments in the social sphere, education deserves 
first attention. Sir Charles Wood’s dispatch of 1854 is rightly regarded 
as a milestone in the field of education in India. It endorsed the earlier 
policy of extending European knowledge to all classes of people. While 
the medium of instruction in all higher branches of instruction was to 
be English, instruction to the masses of India was to be given in the 
vernacular language of India. The dispatch recommended the insti- 
tution of an Education Department in every province. It also recom- 
mended the establishment of Universities. A grant-in-aid system was 
recommended to encourage indigenous effort in this field to supplement 
government efforts. 

Universities modelled on the pattern of the London University of 
those days, were established at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857. 
The other recommendations were also implemented gradually. It is 
not necessary to trace in detail the stages through which the educational 
policy passed. Suffice it to say that in the period after 1857 both 
government and private effort in the field expanded almost continuously. 
This was further stimulated after 1919 when education became a trans- 
ferred department controlled by popularly elected ministers in the 
provinces. 

The core of the system of education that has evolved in India is essen- 
tially English in its institutional set-up as well as in content. The main 
charge against the system is and has always been since the old days 
that the education given in India is excessively literary and insufficiently 
vocational. It is neither adjusted to the industrial needs of India nor 
designed to further industrial and economic progress. It is liberal but 
not practical. It qualifies for a few callings only. “‘ The universities 
supply the ranks of the professional classes to a degree unparallel in 
Europe ™, ”’ 

The influence of English literature on the literature in the main 
Indian languages was continuous and more intensive in the period 
after 1857 than before. The forms of prose literature that were adopted 
in this period were mainly the novel, the essay and the drama. The 
short story came in a little later and was developed particularly in the 
interwar period. In poetry, lyrics were adopted from English and such 
other poetic forms as the sonnet were also adopted. The press in India 
expanded almost continuously throughout the period. The growing 
national movement lent it support and vernacular newspapers multi- 
plied rapidly in the period. 

Movements of religious reformers besides the Brahma Samaj continued 
to arise during this period. The Arya Samaj was founded by Dayanand 


34. L. S. S. O’MALLEY, op. cit., p. 664. 
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Saraswati in 1875. It started as a reaction against the proselytising 
religions. It affirmed equality among sexes and among all men, repudia- 
ted the caste system and untouchability. The Prarthana Samaj, largely 
modelled on the Brahma Samaj, was started in Bombay in 1867. The 
resurgent Hinduism in the wake of growing nationalism drew inspiration 
from Ramkrishna and Vivekananda who preached that “service for 
man must be regarded as God’’. Vivekananda advocated service and 
attacked the tendency to defend every institution because it was 
connected with religion. Along with these, work in the field of social 
reform (through such bodies as the Indian National Social Reforms 
Conference) was developing. Attempts were also made to bring about 
social reforms by legislation. The Widows’ Remarriage Reform Act, 1856, 
was one such measure which permitted the widows to remarry and 
declared the legitimacy of their issue after such a marriage. The Age 
of Consent Act was passed in 1891 which raised the age of consent from 
10 to 12, and was bitterly opposed by many nationalist leaders on the 
ground that the Government had no right to regulate social and religious 
matters. Reform by legislation received further stimulus during the 
interwar period when the representative elements in the legislatures 
increased. The Sarda Act of 1929 raised the marriage age to 14 years. 
An Anti-Dowry Act was passed in Sind in 1939. All these legislations 
were of a recommendatory character and the Government did not enforce 
them with any seriousness. 

The development of Indian nationalism was another significant event 
in this field. Even the staunchest of the extreme nationalists in India 
have freely admitted that the growth and rise of nationalism was mainly 
due to the unification under British rule and the impact of the Western 
ideas of liberty and nationalism *. Before the rise of the British, 
the Marathas alone, according to some observers, showed the first stages 
of political nationalism *. Under the British the establishment of a 
single political authority, a uniform educational system, the deve- 
lopment of internal communications brought the educated people of 
India into close contact with one another. Nationalism struck flame 
on foreign rule. The first generation of the English educated Indians 
was completely bowled over by Western culture as brought to India 
by the British. The effective suppression of the Mutiny in 1858 impressed 
on them the superiority of the British. Fired by the ideas imbibed 
through English literature they came to the view that the old Indian 
ways had to be remodelled on Western lines. They came to regard 
British connection with India as a providential dispensation for the good 
of India. They visualised political and social development to go hand 


35. W. L. Hotranp (Ed.), Asian Nationalism and the West (New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Macmillan Company, 1953), pp. 55-64. 
36. Manbendra Nath Roy, India in Transition (Edition de la Librairie J. G. Tar- 
et, 1922), p. 153. K. M. Panikkar also notes that Arthur Wellesley was struck 
by the patriotic and national spirit of the Marathas. Cf. his Asia and Western 
Dominance (London, George Allen and Unwin, 1953), p. 491. 
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in hand and believed that social reform was of basic importance even 
for political advancement. The Brahma Samaj in Bengal and the 
Prarthana Samaj in Bombay (founded in 1865) which bore the stamp 
of Christian ideas were manifestations of this tendency in the social 
and religious field. The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885. 

The next generation that came of age around the 1880’s developed 
a more virile strain of nationalism. It was backward-looking and appea- 
led to India’s past glory. The ideology of resurgent Hinduism as put 
forth by Vivekananda, provided the social and religious basis for this 
school of nationalists. While acknowledging the benefits of British 
rule, this school refused to recognise it as a providential dispensation. 
It further maintained that these benefits will be nullified if they were 
not followed by home rule which was their logical culmination. The 
demand for self rule cannot be satisfied by good rule by a foreign bureau- 
cracy. Political advancement was primary to all social reform. The 
latter will automatically follow political independence and therefore 
the national movement must not dissipate its strength in fighting for 
social reform but must concentrate on the struggle for liberation from 
the British yoke. For that, all means, whether constitutional or other- 
wise, should be used. 

This stand was more nationalistic than that of their predecessors. 
If the first generation suffered from an inferiority complex with regard 
to the West this generation was overcompensating for it. The neglect 
of social reform further underlined their backward looking orientation 
and made them line up with socially reactionary elements. It inevitably 
took a Hindu colour and ensured in time the development of a separate 
Muslim nationalism as a reaction. The Muslim League was founded 
in 1906. The more direct type of action in the struggle for indepen- 
dence assumed the form of the Swadeshi movement, which included 
the use of Indian goods and the boycott of British and foreign goods. 
This suited the newly rising class of industrialists and brought them 
into the fold of the national movement. 

Gandhian orientation of the nationalist movement in the ’twenties 
of this century was pronouncedly Hindu, anti-intellectual and more 
backward-looking than that of the generation that had gone before. 
It condemned Western science and technique and advocated revival 
of cottage industries, village uplift, etc. It gave to some of the religious 
terms of Hinduism, like satyagraha, ahimsa, selfrule, etc., a political 
meaning, and political doctrines were clothed in spiritual terms. Its 
intellectual content was very much inferior but its emotional appeal 
was great as was evidenced by the various mass movements that were 
conducted under the leadership of the Indian National Congress in the 
period after 1914. It can perhaps be said that without a watering 
down of the severe intellectualism of the earlier movement, it could 
not have appealed to the masses. It also became progressively more 
political, and its already declining social content gradually dwindled 
into insignificance. It only came to the surface when political exigencies 
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required it, as for example, in the case of the untouchables in the 1930’s. 
The Indian National Congress gradually became a predominantly 
Hindu body. The Muslins drifted away, and in time this separatist 
tendency culminated in the demand for Pakistan by the Muslim League. 

The growing Hindu orientation of Indian nationalism, however, could 
not save Hindu society, which is predominantly a caste society, from 
the fissiparous tendencies that were generated in its social structure 
because of British impact. The British, in contradistinction to their 
predecessors, progressively refused to perform certain social functions, 
perhaps the most important of which were those connected with the 
regulation of caste society involving the functioning and relative status 
of castes. The pre-British rulers, including the Muslims, by performing 
these functions helped maintain, even in a caste society, a degree of 
social integration. Thereby the process of continuous adjustment and 
wider integration was always at work. This process of overall social 
regulation and integration could no longer be maintained when the 
British refused to perform these functions ; as a result the social structure 
lost its adaptability and integration *’. In the pre-British days caste 
loyalty was tempered by the sense of loyalty to the Hindu society as 
a whole which was maintained by the secular authority **. The loyalty 
to one’s own caste increased under the British as occasions and oppor- 
tunities for emphasizing or exhibiting the overall sense of Hindu loyaities 
decreased. It is in this manner that the institution of caste became 
more rigid than before in the period of British rule. 

The caste loyalty was also positively fostered by the British in the 
period after 1858 because of political considerations *. The Indian 
Mutiny was regarded by the British as a Brahmin conspiracy. Eminent 
British historians also hold the same opinion. This coloured the 
policy of the British in the whole of the period after 1857. The pro- 
nouncements of eminent British officials in the period after the Mutiny 
clearly hinted that the British must clearly discriminate between castes 
if they wanted to prolong and strengthen their hold on India. The 
policy of divide and rule was recommended and consistently followed 
faithfully to the end of British rule in India. The considerable support 
they gave to the Muslims, non-Brahmins, Untouchables, Aborigins, etc., 
illustrated this policy vividly in many respects. Not that some of these 


Re al the process by which the aboriginal tribes in India were being absorbed 
in Hindu society for thousands of —_ also came to a stop under the British is 
described in G. S. GHuRYE, The Aborigines — “‘ So-Called’ — and Their Future 
(Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1943). 

38. The hereditary right of the Brahmins to act as priests to all the Hindu castes, 
the only bond holding together the diverse Hindu castes, was set at naught by 
certain decisions of the High Courts in Bengal, Madras and Bombay. In the first 
two Provinces and in North India generally no office of priest was recognized 
in law and the householder was free to employ anybody he liked for that purpose. 
Cf. G. S. GHuRYE, Caste and Class in India (Bombay. opular Book Depot, 1950), 
Ppp. 163-164. 

39. G. S. GHURYE, op. cit., pp. 161-197. 

40. H. H. DopweLt., Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI, “ Indian Empire 
1858-1914’ (Cambridge University Press, 1932). 
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causes were not just in themselves and deserved support but the impelling 
motive to this at the hands of the British was more often not justice 
but politics. The emphasis on caste was scored deeper by certain adminis- 
trative practices under the British. Police reports mentioned the caste 
of the offender. A rail risk note had an entry for the caste of the sender. 
The decennial census, because of the zeal of the Census officials to collect 
complete data regarding castes and their social gradation, periodically 
emphasized caste patriotism. It should be noted in this connection 
that even the Roman Catholic missionaries got a Bull from the Pope 
Gregory XV sanctioning caste regulations in Christian Churches in 
India. 

On the other hand, certain acts of the British in India undermined 
caste. The courts of judicature came in conflict with the caste councils, 
and it was unequivocally recognised that the caste operated only in so 
far as it did not conflict with the established law of the land, as administe- 
red by the courts. The Caste Disabilities Act of 1850 ard the Special 
Marriages Act of 1872 were, though to a mild degree, against caste. 
These together with the economic change did work against the caste 
system but this effect was much smaller than that of factors referred 
to above, working to strengthen caste. The British cultural background 
was not averse to caste, and they behaved in India as a superior caste 
to the end. 

Furnivall has observed that the impact of the West on India has been 
less violent than, for instance, on Burma, because of the caste system 
in India. Caste has afforded a considerable protection to the social 
system in India“. The Indian society did not become a plural society 
like that in other South East Asian countries mainly because of the 
large size of the Indian population “. The same was true of China. 
The bits of plural society in these countries were to be found in large 
cities only. The caste system in India did prevent a complete social 
disintegration but it also left the Indian society loose and weak and 
hampered its transformation into a modern social and industrial com- 
munity. 


VI 


Looking at the British impact on India as a whole and contrasting 
it with the impact of the West generally on other countries in Asia like 
Japan and China certain differences stand out. India absorbed most 
of the theoretical knowledge and the philosophical ideas of the West 
but did not to that extent imbibe the techniques and the know-how of 
the West. Japan in contrast took on most of the latter and left the 


41. J. H. Furnivat1, Colonial Policy and Practice (London, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1948), P. 9. 

42. A plura iety did ore in oo in spite of the caste system. Cf. 
Dryce Ryan, Caste in Modern Ceylon, Singhalese System in Transition (New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1953). 
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former very much outside her shores. The Chinese tried to absorb 
the techniques of the West, especially in regard to warfare, and did not 
make much effort to take over the ideational foundations of the same. 
How can we explain this differential impact of the West in these three 
countries ? 

There can be no definitive answer to this question. Only certain 
suggestions can be put forward. Firstly, something is attributable to 
the different ways in which and the different circumstances under which, 
the impact of the West came to these countries. The Japanese did 
not loose their political independence and the Japanese leaders of the 
Meiji restoration consciously brought to their country all the Western 
techniques, with particular emphasis on those of warfare. The Chinese 
tried to do the same but did not succeed to any significant extent for 
various reasons. India, in contrast was conquered by a Western power 
and the Indians played a rather passive role as a consequence. What 
would have been the case if Indians had not lost their independence 
and had reacted to the Western impact under their own power? Bits 
of evidence are available to answer this question. In the 18th century 
when the British began to loom rather menacingly on the Indian horizon, 
the Indian princes of those days were struck by the magic of European 
arms and discipline and regarded it as the key to their success. Scindia, 
Mir Kasim, the Shikhs engaged Europeans to train and discipline their 
troops, i.e. they began the process of learning from the West at the tech- 
nical level much in the same way as the Japanese and Chinese did. 
If this is any indication, it can be said that the process of imitation of 
Western techniques in the initial stages in India would not have been 
different from that in Japan or China if India had not been conquered 
by the British. 

Besides this of course there were several other factors at work in India 
which were responsible for pushing the development in the direction 
it took. The British rulers of India were not interested in promoting 
technical knowledge or technical change in India, except to the extent 
to which it was necessary for the smooth functioning of their rule and 
the economic exploitation of the country. Education under the British, 
as remarked before, was always characterised as excessively literary 
which produced quill drivers rather than technicians. 

As a consequence of the British conquest of India, the old leadership 
was almost completely wiped out. The new leadership that arose in 
the country came mainly from the English educated classes and the 
intellectuals, mainly Brahmins. This did not happen in Japan and China, 
where the old leadership continued to have sway. The new leadership 
in India was more theoretical than practical. This was no accident. 
The intellectual tradition in India, which is mainly the Brahmin tradi- 
tion, has that characteristic. It is singularly free from restrictions or 
inhibitions regarding intellectual speculation. In India there has rarely 
been a persecution for holding certain opinions, even heretical opinions. 
This was partly because though intellectual speculation was free, the 
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translation of any new ideas into practice was hidebound by the pre- 
vailing ethics and modes of behaviour. The Brahmins themselves had 
laid down the rule that though many things might be rationally obvious 
and good, they should not be brought into practice if they were not in 
tune with the prevailing traditional behaviour pattern and against 
popular folk ways. Such a tradition would naturally be much more 
ready to absorb ideas on the philosophical plane than in actual life. 
Today therefore the intellectual climate in India appears to be much 
more pronouncedly Western than in Japan or China. 

A word must be said about British imperialism in India. The specific 
question in this context is what advantages the British derived from the 
political control of India which they would not have otherwise derived ? 
Two answers to this question have been made from the two sides of the 
rulers and the ruled. Both these are overstatements and equally away 
from the truth. The British did not come to India for spreading civili- 
sation, groaning under the ‘“‘ Whiteman’s burden’’. Neither is it true 
that they did everything to harm India. When both these extreme 
positions are abandoned, the situation can be appraised more correctly. 

In measuring the British gains from India, a rather crude answer 
has been attempted in the theory of the economic drain which identifies 
it with the whole of the Home Charges. This is obviously wrong. Only 
certain items of it, like the expenditure of the wars which in fairness 
should not have been charged to India, can be properly included in this 
category while others are of the nature of legitimate payments, like the 
interest on British capital invested in India. There were, however, 
innumerable other ways in which the British profited or derived benefits 
of an exploitative character which they could not have derived if 
they had not been the political masters of India. By forcing complete 
free trade on India, they were able to preserve the Indian market for 
British industry for a longer time than could have been possible other- 
wise. They were also able to manipulate the Indian exchange to the 
same purpose because of their political domination. They were able 
to use India as the base of the British Empire in the East and to pursue 
their imperialistic policies in Asia on the strength of the Indian Army 
which was largely maintained out of Indian money. England’s tran- 
sition costs during the Industrial Revolution were partly borne by 
India. All these advantages and benefits are in the nature of the case 
beyond precise measurement. But that is not sufficient justification 
for treating them as nonexistent. 

What purpose did British rule serve in India? Writing on “ The 
Future Results of British Rule in India’”’ in the New York Daily Times 
on 8th August 1853, Karl Marx wrote : “‘ England has to fulfill a double 
mission in India : one destructive and the other regenerating — the 
annihilation of old Asiatic Society and the laying of the material founda- 
tion of Western Society in Asia.’’ The British could carry out both these 
missions only to the extent to which they were consistent with their 
interests as has been made amply clear in the foregoing account. Natu- 
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rally both could be carried out only partially, and the result has been 
something of a hybrid. It is in the nature of things not possible to 
balance the two sides and say which outweighs the other. Confining 
attention to the regenerating side as the more relevant for the future, 
it should be acknowledged that the British introduced two very vital 
things in India : Western knowledge and techniques and a taste for the 
democratic way of life. And both these have infinite potentialities. 

It is perhaps appropriate to conclude by raising the interesting ques- 
tion : What would have been the situation in India had she been a colony 
of any of the other imperialistic powers, like France, Portugal, Holland, 
etc. ? Indians who reflected on this had no two opinions in the matter. 
B. G. Tilak (1856-1920) ‘ the father of Indian unrest ’, who cannot be 
suspected of the slightest partiality for the British, wrote as early as 1892 
that the benefits that India had derived under the British could not 
have been secured under any other power **. This view has been amply 
borne out by recent events. Nothing became the British so much as 
the graceful way in which they withdrew from India. In that perhaps 
they have ensured a more enduring life to some of their legacies left 
behind. 


43. B.G. Trak, “ Benefits to India from British Rule” (in Marathi), Kesaré 
(Poona, Kesari Office, 9 August 1892). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW ZEALAND NATIONALITY 
by 
J. C. BEAGLEHOLE *. 


I 


the growth of the New Zealand community as a separate nation- 

state. New Zealand became, constitutionally, a British colony 
in 1840 ; and the process of constitutional growth is clear in its main 
lines, though the historian’s microscope still finds employment. Consti- 
tutional growth led in less than a hundred years to the emergence of 
an entity that was, in status at least, theoretically the equal of the 
United Kingdom. Shortly after the second World War that status 
was clinched in the realm of legislative practice : when, by adopting the 
Statute of Westminster, New Zealand removed its parliamentary sove- 
reignty effectively from the control of any statute-making body beyond 
its own shores — i.e. beyond even the most formal control from Great 
Britain. Already, before that year, the country had achieved the status 
of a sovereign power at international law : it had sent diplomatic agents 
abroad, and received them at home ; it had made treaties ; and, by pre- 
cedent of its fellow-members in the Commonwealth, it certainly had 
the power to declare war and make peace. It had arrived at this status 
not exactly within the ambit of the British Empire ; for in the process 
the British Empire had been transformed, and its ambit was a very 
dubious thing indeed — not to be recognized, it seems probable, by any 
imperial statesman of the year 1840. If one is to understand fully, 
then, the development of our corporate community from its colonial 
to its national status, one must follow a number of steps that move 
with a rough simultaneity — one cannot say on parallel lines, because 
sometimes they are confused, or even coincide. The community deve- 
lops within the bounds of the geographical area New Zealand : develops 


[’ is possible to document very precisely, from the official aspect, 


* Article commandé par le Prof. J. Basapre, Directeur du Vol. V. 
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economically, politically, develops its particular colonial way of life. 
All this development goes on in relation to Great Britain, from which 
its colonization took place, and, over the greater part of a century, 
continues to take place; and this development, from nascent colony 
to independent nation, may be seen conveniently, though inadequately, 
as a constitutional development. 

But the relationship is not simply a two-way relationship ; for Britain 
has more than one colony, and the constitutional development proceeds 
in association with the constitutional development of those other colo- 
nies. The fibres of life, as it were, do not stretch only in one direction, 
but form a sort of web. As time goes on, the weaving of this web becomes 
more complicated ; the colony takes to itself the attributes of a nation 
not only in relation to Britain and to its other fellow-members of a 
Commonwealth but also in relation to a more external world, the larger 
world of international life. And it is to be noticed that some of these 
attributes, in relation to the external world, have become familiar to 
New Zealand while its constitutional development, within the Common- 
wealth, still fell short of complete formal independence. The commu- 
nity, somehow, managed to act as an independent nation without being 
independent. It managed to act independently, even — so paradoxical, 
so subtle, is the growth of the British children — while deploring 
independence. For here still another factor comes into our consideration : 
we must consider New Zealand not merely as an example of, or an 
item in, constitutional growth, nor merely as an individual — however 
minor an individual — on the international stage, but as a community 
of mixed feelings that have, in course of time and varied pressures, run 
into a national channel. As with other nations, therefore, its historian, 
however much he would prefer the solid ground of constitutional deci- 
sions or overt acts, cannot avoid the psychological. The feeling and the 
act go somehow together. 

The European colonization of New Zealand began before 1840 in a 
scattered tentative way. This early scattered settlement, however, 
had no particular national significance ; it was a function of the economic 
life of the south-west Pacific, of the opportunities for trade which exist 
on any savage frontier. The country entered western history on a rather 
larger scale when one of the leading activities of Europe, in the nineteenth 
century, became emigration. Emigration was a competitive commer- 
cialized activity, and the opportunities presented by New Zealand were 
exploited by the New Zealand Company. Its promotion was contem- 
poraneous with the emergence of an unwilling conviction on the part of 
the British government that the country, or some part of the country, 
must be annexed as the only way of saving the native people, the Maori, 
from destruction, and of maintaining law and order among the white 
settlers of various nationalities and descriptions, whose lives were not, 
on the whole, marked by the observance of law and order. Organized 
European settlement and organized European government therefore 
came to the country simultaneously in 1840. The greater number of 
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immigrants in the first decade were English, though there was a pocket 
of Scotch in the South Island, in Otago, and another quite small pocket 
of Germans at Nelson ; gold-discoveries brought in a general collection 
of Australians (British, at one remove) and Americans and Chinese ; 
later there was a small amount of Scandinavian immigration into 
the North Island. None the less, the overwhelming proportion of 
European New Zealanders (if one may use that term even before it 
was justified) continued to be English — or, as New Zealanders preferred 
to say, British. 

Now the early settlers, whether sent out by the Company, or coming 
unaided, were not in search of political independence ; they did not, 
except in the very vaguest way, dream of building up a new nation. 
They were drawn, on the whole (to speak in terms of social structure) 
from the English middle-class, the lower middle-class, the class below 
that. They came, on the whole, from a state of poverty and of economic 
struggle. There were, among them, a number whose poverty was only 
relative, men with a certain amount of capital who wished to make 
their fortunes in farming or in trade, and then retire to England ; there 
tended at times to be an oversupply of professionally trained and pro- 
fessionally ambitious persons. Whatever their nature, they were econo- 
mically and not politically motivated; the great majority of them 
regarded England as ‘‘ home’”’ and New Zealand as merely a place to 
make a living in. English society, it was true, was imperfectly consti- 
tuted ; but one poetic line they would always repeat with fervour : 
“ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still!’’ They would, some 
of them, declare themselves New Zealanders, but is was an artificial 
declaration, as they well knew, made in a strange land, made more 
often on behalf of their children. Their affections still were with their 
larger families, who remained in England. 

At the same time these settlers, these colonists, could not help being 
English, or British, in a different way. They had not left “ home”’ 
to avoid government. Government to them meant good order, it meant 
protection ; they demanded not less government, but more. It was 
in their eyes the great fault of early government in the colony that it 
was concentrated in the north, at Auckland, and was felt inadequately 
in the south of their long narrow country, with its scattered seaboard 
settlements. But also, being British, they wanted self-government ; 
they wanted the “ British constitution ’’, which to them was essentially 
self-government, in a colony as much as in Britain. Independence was 
not in question, except independence from ever-present control by the 
Colonial Office in London farremoved, uncomprehending — it was felt — 
of colonists’ problems. The Colonial Office was felt to be, somehow, 
an excrescence on England, its functionaries self-willed, with an almost 
sinister existence of their own. They were something different from 
the essential England, to which loyalty was unquestioned and unquestio- 
nable. It was the feeling of any British colonist anywhere : the feeling, 
first, that supervision from a distance was incompatible with efficient 
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government — that, as one of them put it, Nero on the spot was better 
than a Board of Angels in London ; and secondly, that good government 
was identical with self-government. Thus, agitation for representative 
self-government began almost as early as the colony, and was conferred 
on the colony by an act of the “ imperial ’’ parliament as early as 1852. 
This act was followed by another, the New Zealand Constitution Act 
Amendment Act, in 1857, which made it possible for the colony to alter its 
own constitution, practically in any way short of abolishing it, and short 
of abolishing other statutes of the imperial parliament which, as acts 
of a supreme legislature, applied to the whole empire?. Already 
before 1857 the colony had demanded, and had been conceded, “ res- 
ponsible ’’ self-government : it had secured, that is, that in all matters 
concerning its internal affairs effective decisions, and active policy, should 
be decided by colonial parliament and minister, and not by colonial 
governor, the appointee of the Colonial Office in London. All? Not quite 
all ; because there was a region where, it was held, internal affairs tren- 
ched on general imperial responsibilities — the responsibilities of huma- 
nity in relation to a native race, and of the control of imperial troops 
in any war which broke out as a result of native policy. Native policy, 
however, was bound up in the colony with land policy, and land policy, 
controlled by the colonists, was virtually that of separating as much 
land as possible from the Maori people as quickly as possible, and turning 
it over to colonial farmers. From this problem, a problem at once of 
fundamental policy and of administration, arose the first controversy 
of real and intensified bitterness between the colonial and the British 
governments, in the decade of the sixties. There was a Maori war, 
extending irregularly all through that decade ; there were fierce accu- 
sations and denunciations both in London and in the colony ; by the 
end of the decade angry New Zealanders were talking, not merely of 
a “‘ vote of censure’’ on the British government, but of neutrality in 
British wars, of a reciprocal trade treaty with the United States, of 
annexation to the United States, even of independence. Did this mean, 
in 1870, a rising nationalism, did it mean a serious and permanent 
alienation from the British Crown ? Obviously not : New Zealanders 
were themselves divided ; kind words from Whitehall and government 
guarantee of a loan made all the difference ; the flurry of passion sub- 
sided. This, it was evident, had been a family quarrel. It must be 
noted, however, that the results, besides renewed expressions of loyalty, 
were not unimportant. Britain had withdrawn from the attempt to 
control native policy, the British army had been withdrawn from New 
Zealand, and there was a considerable increase in colonial self-confidence. 

This increase in colonial self-confidence was manifest in three different 
ways. In the first place, the “‘ future ’’ of New Zealand was envisaged 


1. There were, in the course of the nineteenth century, a number of these acts 
passed, of general application — e.g. the Judicial Committee Acts, 1833 and 1844; 
the Colonia] Laws idity Act, 1865 ; the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890 ; 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894; the Colonial Stock Act, 1900. 
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as one of boundless prosperity, prosperity that was to be speeded by the 
application of greater and greater loans to “‘ opening up the country ”’ 
by roads and bridges and railways, and populating it by wave on wave 
of immigrants. In the second place, a series of steps was taken 
towards the expansion of the constitution, sometimes in isolation, 
sometimes jointly with other colonies, which had the effect of enlarging 
still further the area of self-government. In the third place, there 
arose a sort of “ colonial imperialism ’’, a belief somewhat premature 
— but none the less significant — that New Zealand had a duty to expand 
its politics into leadership in the Pacific, had a rather cognate duty 
also to give advice to Britain on the conduct of her foreign policy. 
A good deal in the first and third of these manifestations was identified 
with the name of Sir Julius Vogel, a leading politician of the time ; 
but ‘‘ Vogelism ’’ was by no means thus confined — it had its ardent 
participants, and giving way to ‘‘ Seddonism’’, the -ism of Richard 
John Seddon, at the turn of the century, it changed its emphasis rather 
than its content. The whole complex, indeed, is not peculiar to New 
Zealand : it had a parallel in Australia, leading to an earlier and much 
more strident nationalism ; and it was, with modifications due to geo- 
graphy — for New Zealand was emphatically an island-group in the 
Pacific Ocean — characteristic enough of any frontier community ?. 

The first of these manifestations we need hardly more than note ; 
for it is obvious that unless a new community’s economy is expanding 
it is unlikely to nourish strong and new feelings of separate identity. 
One must note also, however, that this expansion was disastrously 
interrupted over the decade of the eighties by changes in the balance 
of world economics, from the effects of which New Zealand was the less 
immune as it became more a part of western civilization. And one 
must note that the community, whether optimistic or dashed, in popu- 
lation still at the end of the century fell considerably short of a million. 
It was, however, a British community, and therefore — to come to our 
second manifestation — could not help speaking up, irrespective of size, 
when there was a question of the extension of self-government. The 
structure of imperial trade, it had been traditionally accepted in England, 
was a matter for imperial regulation ; but after the British swing to 
free trade, New Zealand, like Canada, had not hesitated to adopt a 
tariff policy of its own — moderate, to be sure, but not free trade. 
In 1871 New Zealand did not fail to encourage Australian colonies in 
ambitions of tariff discrimination — ambitions only with difficulty 
made acceptable to the imperial parliament which had forbidden them 8. 


2. Something of the peculiar feeling of the time, with the added impress of one 
man’s immense optimism, can be gained from the reading of Vogel's novel, or 
rather utopian extravaganza, Anno Domini 2000 (London, 1889). This is mixed 
up with aviation, imperial federation, alluvial gold-discovery, and the rights of 
women — indeed its subtitle is Woman's Destiny. 

3- See for a full discussion of this controversy the very useful work of Cophas 
= gy Australasian Preferential Tariffs and Imperial Free Trade (Minnea 
polis, 1929 
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In those fields where the constitutional prerogatives of the colonial 
governor — i.e. of the Crown — were still strong, New Zealand ministers 
were not afraid to experiment. Thus, two different premiers having 
been refused dissolutions of parliament by two different governors, 
in 1872 and 1877, the New Zealand delegates to the first Colonial Confe- 
rence in 1887 wished to deprive the governor of any power to act against 
the advice of ministers — only to find strong opposition from their less 
radical fellow-delegates. At that Conference too New Zealand suggested 
that it was time to put an end to the governor’s independent power of 
pardon, a change that had already been made in Canada in 1878. Again 
no agreement was possible, and it was not until 1891, in a capital case, 
that the insistence of the premier, John Ballance, that “all acts of 
administrative government within the Colony should, without exception, 
be done on advice of ministers’’ proved decisive not merely for New 
Zealand but for other colonies as well‘. It was in that year that a 
further prerogative power was broken down, that of the governor to 
determine appointments to the Legislative Council, the then upper house 
of the legislature. Two governors in succession fought Ballance for their 
independent right, according to the letter of the constitution. Ballance 
won ; the “ advice of ministers ’’ had taken over fresh territory. Now 
it is clear that this constitutional experiment and insistence was 
not due to an upsurge of national feeling. It did not impinge in the 
slightest on the general devotion to the imperial connection. No 
national tradition had grown up in New Zealand politics in forty years. 
Experiment and insistence aimed rather at the widest application of 
the British constitution to the purposes of the British community in 
New Zealand. If the constitution were in some degree transformed, 
that was merely incidental to its proper application in a country that 
was beginning to feel itself democratic. Granting all this, the consti- 
tutional advance seems at the same time an indispensable preliminary 
to the effective emergence of any national feeling that can be recognized. 

The third of our manifestations was that which has been called colonial 
imperialism ; and this was part of the implications of New Zealand’s 
geographical position, in the Pacific Ocean. As early as 1848 Sir George 
Grey, then governor, had proposed to the imperial government to acquire 
other Pacific islands. The Melanesian Mission, with headquarters in 
New Zealand, in itself seemed to imply a special responsibility. But 
New Zealand was not a sovereign state, it could not annex ; it could 
only, from time to time, over the following decades, passionately exhort 
Great Britain to do its economic and strategic “‘ duty ’’, and secure as 
many Pacific islands groups as were still unappropriated by other 
European powers — a considerable number, to be sure. Duty was 
seen differently in London. When circumstances forced the British 
government to annex Fiji in 1874, it expected New Zealand and Australia 


4. Arthur Berriedale Ke1tu, Responsible Government in the Dominions (Oxford, 
1912), III, p. 1407. 
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to help bear the cost. Neither would do so ; and in return, when Vogel 
brought forward a plan for a great chartered company with headquarters 
in New Zealand, to exploit a ‘‘ grand island Dominion ’’, Great Britain 
refused its sanction : refused, furthermore, to consider the acquisition 
of any future Pacific territory without a preliminary joint financial 
guarantee from New Zealand and Australia. (For Australia also had 
the imperial mind). The Colonial Office found it hard to come to a 
settled opinion about Vogel ; at times the vigour of his mind seemed 
admirable ; at other times he was regarded as an unprincipled 
adventurer ; Australia and New Zealand were coming to regard Britain 
pessimistically as the Great Refuser. So the German seizure of part 
of New Guinea in 1884 was followed by a wild act of the New Zealand 
legislature, taking power to annex any unappropriated island the occupa- 
tion of which by a foreign power might be deemed detrimental to the 
interests of New Zealand or Australia — an act which of course Britain 
could not allow. Luckily for imperial loyalty in the colony at that stage, 
there was a Russian war scare, and New Zealand, instead of annexing 
an ocean, began to talk of aid to Britain, and actually to make an annual 
payment towards the cost of the Pacific squadron of the British navy °. 
Nevertheless, the old mood returned. It was perhaps an inevitable 
consequence of the contemporary competitive imperialism of the whole 
western world, and in particular of the so-called British imperial revival. 
New Zealanders began to be conscious not only of their Pacific mission, 
but of their fewness in number ; they passed from suspicion of a French 
peril in Tahiti and New Caledonia to suspicions of a German peril and a 
“Yellow Peril’’, concentrated on Chinese fruiterers and laundrymen 
in their midst ; and by 1899 Seddon wanted to send an expeditionary 
force to take over Samoa, and somehow to incorporate the Cook Islands, 
Fiji, Tonga, and the Society Islands with New Zealand. In fact the 
administration of only the Cook Islands was taken over, and an expe- 
ditionary force went not to Samoa but to South Africa. “It was a 
pity ’’, announced Seddon, considering together the British government 
and the Pacific, ‘‘ that such statesmen had ever been entrusted with 
the destinies of Great Britain’’. Meanwhile, New Zealand patriotism 
was amply occupied with the South African war. 

These signs of independent action, of individual colonial feeling, may 
seem to be belied by another aspect of New Zealand behaviour, its 
attitude to the question of imperial federation, much agitated at precisely 
this time, and trailing over into the first decade of the twentieth century. 
How can a nascent national feeling be incorporated in a wish for incor- 
poration in a much larger constitutional structure ? The answer is 
complex. To begin with, New Zealanders were British, and had no 
difficulty in holding two opposed ideals in unresolved juxtaposition. 
Next, the inability to resolve was only apparent. National feeling was 


5. The tt New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy had its origin in the 
[New Zealand) Naval Defence Act, 1913. 
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quite inchoate : it was a tendency to register a temporary disgust with 
official Britain more than a positive and permanent emotion. It was 
a reflection of the weakness of the colonial community in the world, 
on the perimeter of an empire, as much as it was the result of colonial 
growth. And the prosecution of the federal idea was due not to the 
desire to be swallowed up in bigness — no more than any other colony 
did New Zealand wish to lose any particle of what it had gained in self- 
government — but at once to participate in strength and to gain some 
control in the exercise of that strength. That at least is how New Zea- 
land’s attitude towards federation developed. The figment federation 
vanished once its possibility was seriously examined. In the last ana- 
lysis, however, the attitude of New Zealand did not differ very much 
from that of its more sceptical partners in the empire. One of the dan- 
gers of empire was war, and war might be a result of foreign policy : 
it seemed therefore that a community which would have to share the 
consequences of war should share also in the making of policy. This 
was a point of view stated with clarity in 1907 by Sir Joseph Ward, who 
followed Seddon as Premier: ‘‘ We should be above all things strenuous 
to preserve our entity and individuality in the control of our own 
country... [We must] keep clear of being drawn into what one might 
term Continental troubles with England itself. We want to have a 
distinct line of demarcation drawn in that respect between the respon- 
sibility we accept of our own free will and the responsibility that may 
be imposed upon us without our having had any opportunity of confe- 
rence or discussion with regard to it*.’’ At the Imperial Conference 
of 1911 Ward re-stated this position as the foundation of his appeal for 
some sort of federation. It was an argument to which British statesmen 
turned a polite but extremely deaf ear. Foreign policy, they held, was 
no field for consultation. As the world changed, they were to reconsider 
this axiom. 


II 


Curiously enough, from about this time we may date a shift in the 
general tone of New Zealand feeling over the country’s place in the 
empire and the world. Or perhaps the change is curious only at first 
sight, and develops logically enough from the new strains to which the 
empire was subject in the new century, and the new apprehensions that 
went with those strains. Those apprehensions can be seen in Ward, 
but his answer to them was constitutional experiment. In the more 
conservative government that came into office in 1912 the answer was 
virtually a psychological flight back into a more primitive colonialism ; 
and for a generation the earlier New Zealand tradition was swallowed 
by a new one, the tradition of “ loyalty ’’ — loyalty to the ‘‘ Old Coun- 


oted in Frederick Lloyd Whitfield Woop, New Zealand in the World 
(Wellington, 1940), pp. 84-5. 
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try’’. New Zealand was bound closely to the Old Country by trade 
and investment and immigration ; it had not the dissident racial groups 
of Canada or South Africa, or even the vocal Irish of Australia ; it was 
“98.4 per cent British ’’ ; a smaller number than ever of its politicians 
were nativeborn. There was more veneration than ever paid to British 
institutions, from British royalty down to British newspapers. In the 
period when the old fabric of the world began to break up, sentiment 
changed : New Zealand tended to ask Britain for advice rather than, like 
Seddon and Vogel, to proffer it. The new leaders, men like Massey 
the prime minister, an Ulster man (there is significance in that) and 
Bell the profound constitutional lawyer, his attorney-general, had the 
strongest possible distrust for meddling with the imperial constitution, 
or for the assertion of rights in which they could not believe. As early 
as 1907 New Zealand had ceased to be called a colony, and begun to 
be known as a Dominion. New Zealanders had been singularly unim- 
pressed by the rise in dignity thus bestowed. Then, from the first 
World War, the Dominions as a whole took step after constitutional 
step forward, and what was called Dominion Status became a common- 
place, and New Zealand itself as a dominion was dragged on, it gazed 
with anxiety in turn at Canada, and Ireland, and South Africa — and 
even sometimes with a more restrained perturbation at Australia — as 
they made demands, and conferred counsel, upon the government of 
the Old Country. Even that government, thought New Zealand at 
times, was dangerously prepared for innovation. 

Yet how steadily did the constitutional movement go on, in spite 
of all denials that there was movement ! New Zealand had entered war 
automatically in 1914, but Massey’s separate signature to the Treaty 
of Versailles made his country an independent entity within the League 
of Nations. To him, that was merely a witness that the war had 
“‘ cemented the British Empire into one whole ’’. Other people thought 
otherwise : Massey’s opinion was strongly reinforced by that of the 
lawyer, Sir John Salmond, who represented New Zealand at the 
Washington Conference in 1921 and 1922. Salmond spoke not of 
dominions, he spoke of “ self-governing colonies ’’, admitted into the 
League as if they were independent, though “ by constitutional and 
international law such colonies are merely constituent portions of the 
Empire to which they belong’’’. New Zealanders, who have always 
paid much attention to authority except under grave provocation, on 
the whole agreed. Nevertheless the voice of legal authority, however 
clear and unambiguous, was the voice of the past. The facts of the 
imperial association, as the behaviour of other dominions continued 
to show, were ambiguous and unclear. When, in 1922, Mr. Lloyd George 
asked them for help in the crisis with Turkey over Chanak, they demurred 
in the absence of full information, while Massey’s response was, instantly 


7. ‘oo to the Journal of the House of Representatives (N. Z.), 1922, A5, 
es. e was, of course, perfectly correct in saying that the standing of the 
inions at Washington was different from their standing within the League. 
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and without consulting his parliament, to pledge New Zealand to another 
war. Where now were the considerations advanced by Sir Joseph 
Ward ? Not merely were the fellow dominions startled; there was 
scme raising of the eyebrows even in other countries. Three of the 
other dominions, indeed, continued to pursue their own purposes, and 
to look thereby into the nature of the empire, with a disregard to New 
Zealand’s susceptibilities as marked as its disregard to their own ; and 
the outcome was the famous declaration of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, that defined the nature of the Dominions — and indeed, implied 
that Great Britain itself was a Dominion : “ They are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations”’. 
For New Zealand this statement was saved only by the proviso that 
followed it, that equal status did not mean equal function ; and that 
there were, in fact, things that Britain could do that it would not be 
wise for the other autonomous communities to do. When the decla- 
ration was followed, legically and necessarily, by the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, to make explicit in law the principles thus enunciated, 
New Zealand was an unwilling accomplice. The Statute was passed 
by its “‘ request and consent ”’, as was stated in the preamble, but never 
was request and consent more painfully extorted. This was odd ; for 
the Statute merely removed all restrictions on the legislative capacity 
of dominion parliaments and made plain their extra-territorial, as well 
as their territorial, power. To too many people, students of neither 
history nor law, it was a symbol of awful implication. New Zealand’s 
national aspirations, it was generally agreed, had had ample scope. 
Even Sir Francis Bell could refer to ‘‘ the damned Statute of Westminster 
propaganda ”’ ; and to parliament he could utter the melancholy words, 
“ Though I hope that the result of the Statute of Westminster may 
not be to facilitate dissolution of the Empire, I feel the very gravest 
doubt on that point... I venture to express the hope that the Par- 
liament of New Zealand will never at any time seek to come under the 
charter that this Statute affords*’’. For the time being, at any rate, 
New Zealand turned with an appropriate shudder from the dreadful 
thing ; the eighth section of which specifically excepted the dominion 
from its operation until New Zealand itself should pass a law adopting it. 
Yet in 1928 the country had already negotiated a trade treaty direct 
with Japan, and Bell himself was determined that New Zealand should 
have absolute control over its own immigration. These are generally 
esteemed marks of sovereign independence. 

The truth is that New Zealanders had little talent or desire for 
abstract constitutional thought. Like a great many other people, they 


8. William Downie Stewart, Life of Sir Francis Bell, p. 262; New Zealand 
Parliamentary Debates, 228, p. 636. 
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were moved by their own immediate grievances, particular needs ; and 
they had difficulty in seeing the grievances and needs of their fellows 
— of Canadians or South Africans or Irish — in terms of principle. 
The demands of early colonists and of Vogel, the suggestions of Ward, 
the negations of Massey and Bell, all indicated currents of opinion in 
the country, and all were founded on considerations of convenience. 
Only Vogel can be called a visionary, and he was a remarkably shrewd 
visionary. The New Zealander who spent much time, like Seddon, 
merely in “‘ throwing his weight around ”’ (to use the expressive vulgar 
phrase) was unusual. Apart from the general human tendency to enlarge 
expediency into principle, therefore, broad generalities on constitutional 
advance and on nationality tended to be confined to the young and to 
poets, and what may be called national feeling ebbed and flowed, as has 
been already suggested, according to the complex pressures or lifting 
of pressures from the outside world. In the nightmare decade of the 
1930’s this generalization itself ceases to be altogether valid. The 
complex pressures of the outside world grew ever more frightening ; 
but whereas, between 1911 and 1914, New Zealand had been brought 
to accept English leadership without question, the tension that mounted 
towards 1939 saw the dominion follow an increasingly individual line. 
Fot the first time it developed a foreign policy of its own, and Massey, 
had he been alive, might well have regretted his separate signature to 
the Treaty of Versailles. There was another factor in this independence 
of feeling, the economic factor of New Zealand’s experience of the Great 
Depression, with its bitter consequences on social life. Up to a point, 
outside pressures in this respect did bring New Zealand into closer asso- 
ciation with Britain : there was the Ottawa Conference of 1932, with 
its somewhat dubious benefits. Of more importance, nevertheless, was 
the widespread sentiment in the dominion that New Zealand was a 
victim, a victim of “ outside interests’’, of “ international finance ”’, 
of investors avid of their rights, of bankers and masters of trade who 
had a stranglehold on a country the economic basis of which was primary 
production and loans, and who did not hesitate to exert the strangle- 
hold. Now these forces of ill were by definition centred in London, 
about the Bank of England, in the meat and butter markets ; in Bradford 
with the dealers in wool. It was possible to cast wider the net of blame ; 
and find an international conspiracy, prubably traceable to America ; 
wherever the evil lay, the victim resented it. This resentment naturally 
enough took a number of forms — political agitation, the study and pro- 
paganda of communism and admiration for Russia, the study of crank 
monetary panaceas, and the other usual manifestations cf social dis- 
content. The most interesting, for our present study, was the para- 
doxical conviction of separate identity forced on the country, the iden- 
tity of New Zealanders in New Zealand, a particular people in a parti- 
cular country, suffering together because of the position of that country 
in the economic world-complex ; asking themselves if they, New Zealand, 
needed in the future to be subjected to repetitions of such suffering, 
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or whether New Zealand could not make its own policy, its own defensive 
wall, its own life. It had its own life already, some ardent souls were 
prepared to add — look around and see already some uniqueness of the 
land and its reflection in the people, the dairy-farmer, the bushman, 
the shepherd, the truck-driver, the waterfront-worker ! 

At the end of 1935 there was, not unexpectedly, a change of govern- 
ment. The prime leaders of the Labour Party, which then came into 
power, and remained in office till 1949, were not New Zealand-born, 
but they had taken on a native hue as deep as that of anyone else ; and 
their policy, pragmatic on the whole, was designed precisely to assert 
and maintain the integrity of this unique community. The New 
Zealand which they deemed desirable was not a community of whole- 
sale socialization; it was one of balanced and controlled economy, 
of guaranteed prices and hence stable security, a community which might 
be ‘‘ an example to the rest of the world’’. (The “ rest of the world ”’ 
has been, historically, only vaguely interested in such examples, though 
certain aspects of New Zealand life did, in the ensuing twenty years, 
inspire admiration or horror in other centres of human life). The pro- 
blem of relations with the rest of the Commonwealth, however, remained 
— in particular relations with Britain ; together, in those fateful years, 
with relations to be summed up as those of foreign policy, preceding 
and succeeding the problems of war. 

It is in its management of such relations that a country, or a commu- 
nity, most obviously shows itself as individual. Whatever the defects 
or the virtues of the management exerted by the Labour government, 
it seemed pretty accurately to incorporate in its actions the feeling 
of the country, or of a sufficient majority of that proportion of the popu- 
lation that had any feeling at all about Commonwealth or foreign policy. 
The first Labour prime minister, Michael Joseph Savage, tended to 
speak in the perfect tradition of his predecessors. The freedom of 
the Dominion, he said at the 1937 Imperial Conference, had been unim- 
peded, and he expected no impediment in the future. ‘‘ New Zealand 
attaches no particular importance to the theoretical basis of our asso- 
ciation as members of the British Commonwealth... All that we, as a 
Dominion, ask is that our association, whatever its theoretical basis, 
should endure, that it should be made fruitful, effective, and ever closer, 
and that the influence of the British Commonwealth should be main- 
tained undiminished *.’’ A new commentary had already been made 
on these unimpeachable sentiments by the uncompromising support 
for the Covenant of the League manifested by Mr. Savage’s government 
in 1936, and it was continued in an increasing divergence between the 
foreign policies of New Zealand and Great Britain. It was easy to 
point out, as critics did, that New Zealand could afford the luxury of 
moral rectitude simply because it would not have to pay the price. 
The answer to this was that when a price had to be paid, New Zealand 


9. Appendices to the Journals of the House of Representatives (N. Z.), 1937-8, A7, 
P. 35- 
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would by no means be exempt. So, on Abyssinia, on Spain, on China, 
it spoke a mind that was certainly not the mind of Britain. It did not 
seem morally perturbed about Munich in 1938 (ironically enough) because 
it was conducting an election. It had no hand in whatever Pacific 
policy Britain was conducting, for Britain ignored it. Yet it remained, 
by wish and intention, firmly a member of the Commonwealth. It 
invited the Pacific Defence Conference of 1939 to meet in its own capital. 
When September came, it dispensed with a separate declaration of war, 
that mark of sovereignty. ‘‘ Both with gratitude for the past, and 
with confidence in the future, we range ourselves without fear beside 
Britain ’’, said Mr. Savage. ‘‘ Where she goes, we go; where she 
stands, we stand’’. This, as prophecy, was imperfectly fulfilled. It is 
true that New Zealand fought steadfastly in the second World War; it is 
true that the leadership of Britain was taken for granted. It is also true 
that New Zealand differed from the implications of that leadership 
when it thought fit, and, in the person of Peter Fraser, who followed 
Savage as prime minister, was an independent and candid voice, as well 
as a perceptive judge, in the conduct of affairs — in the affairs of war, 
and in the discussion of the United Nations organization that was built 
on the ruin of war. 

It was in the Australian-New Zealand Agreement of 1944 — the 
so-called Canberra Pact — that the country, like Australia, most clearly 
announced its independence of mind, its intention of pursuing a policy 
in the Pacific, intelligible in terms not of subordination to British hesi- 
tations and abstraction, but of the strategic needs, enlightened self- 
interest, and duty to Polynesian peoples of a quite independent power. 
Its conclusion took aback, somewhat, both Britain and the United States, 
accustomed as they were to regard themselves as the policy making, 
or neglecting, powers for the Pacific ; but within a few more years the 
defensive ‘‘ Anzus ’’ Pact of 1951 announced to Britain that both Austra- 
lia and New Zealand might find an American alliance, quite exclusive 
of the Old Country, necessary to their peace of mind. In the war years 
New Zealand had begur) to send and receive ministers plenipotentiary. 
For a little while still its legal status within the Commonwealth remained 
inadequate to the dignity of a sovereign power — remained indeed in 
contradiction to the efficient administration of its war effort. Nothing 
could more clearly illuminate the traditional acceptance of paradox 
inherent in its British ancestry than its hesitancy, even under war con- 
ditions, to adopt the Statute of Westminster, so unavailingly damned 
by Sir Francis Bell, that carried with it power to legislate freely, promptly, 
and effectively, for extra-territorial purposes as well as within the country, 
at a time when independent, prompt and effective legislation was so 
necessary 4. Yet even then, when legislative sovereignty was so impe- 


ro. In a broadcast to New Zealand, ee gm 1939. The full text will be 
found in Nicholas MANSERGH, Documents and Ei sgn on British Commonwealth 

Again, 1931-1952 (London, 19 953), 2 I, pp. 1°92 
. The arguments for the of the Statute were put with lucidity and 
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ratively demanded, New Zealand was both suspicious and timid. Adop- 
tion, announced in 1944, was postponed for reasons never satisfactorily 
explained and it was not till 1947 that, with careful explanation to a 
supposedly worried public, the Statute at last became effective ™. 
In all the forms, then, New Zealand was a sovereign country — for what 
sovereignty is worth in the modern world ; and if it cared to foster its 
national spirit, it could do so untrammelled at least by legal vestiges 
of subordination. 


III 


Legal vestiges, after 1947, there were none ; sovereignty was complete ; 
by a subtle, almost unnoticed change, indeed, the country was ceasing 
to be referred to in official documents as the ‘‘ Dominion of New Zealand ”’ 
and becoming ‘‘ New Zealand’”’ tout court. What had been known 
and argued over as “dominion status’’ in Commonwealth councils, 
in anxious pleading with Irishmen and Indians, seemed no longer to 
have any particular interest ; the phrase indeed was beginning to carry 
a slightly anachronistic air. As the same time it did not seem that 
New Zealanders were passionately proud of the external marks of their 
sovereignty, or, as a normal thing, deeply conscious of the essential fact. 
The New Zealander, writing down his nationality, still was more likely 
to inscribe his document “ British’’ than “‘ New Zealand ’’, or than, 
more cumbrously and pedantically, “ nationality British, New Zealand 
citizen’’. Yet, away from formal documents, remote from the study 
of history and constitutional definition, a society was recognizably 
beginning to emerge with characteristics of its own, with assumptions 
and preconceptions that had their origin not in a colonial relation to 
a “mother-country’’, but in the mixing of a native people with a native 
land. New Zealanders were great travellers; now it was when they 
landed again at Auckland or Wellington, and not in England, that they 
felt they hadcome home. The “Old Country” was an old country, theirs 
now by ancestry and tradition, not by inheritance. When, singly, they 
visited this land as tourists, when as an army they crossed the seas to 
war, they bore obvious signs of their difference. They might be broadly 
classified, among the nations, as British, but their Britishness was not 
that of Britain. In reverse, the Englishman or Scotsman who came to 
New Zealand bore clearly the marks of his difference, felt clearly — with 
pleasure or with pain — the impact of a new society. 

And this society was becoming articulate. It spoke English, it wrote 


oom Professor Robert Orr McGecuan in John C. BEaGLEHOLE (ed.), New 
Zealand and the Statute of Westminster (Wellington, 1944), pp. 65 ff. 

12. the Statute of Westminster Adoption Act. (No. 38 of 1947). See the 
reason for non-adoption in 1944 given by Mr. Fraser — danger of German and 
Japanese propaganda that New d was breaking away from the Common- 
wealth — in his speech reprinted in MANSERGH, op. cit., pp. 29-33. 
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English. In the twentieth century, not without self-consciousness and 
endless discussion, it was beginning to develop a literature of its own. 
It had indeed always had its writers — novelists, reporters, versifiers — 
self-conscious too, but in a different way. It was the newness of the 
land that impressed the nineteenth century colonists, the obvious 
contrasts between Maori and European peoples or between English 
and colonial conditions. Their novels tended to be obvious, simple 
and repetitive, and they were published in England ; their verse, with 
few exceptions, was the verse of English gentlemen and ladies, a con- 
ventional and — for readers sixty or seventy years later — tepid utte- 
rance. The note of nostalgia was a constant note. The ‘‘ New Zealand 
theme ’’, when it was taken up, was taken up deliberately. It tended 
to be in presentation somewhat over-dramatic. William Pember 
Reeves, born in the colony, a Liberal politician of great ability in the 
1890’s, also wrote fluent and not always unfelicitous verse, and he could 
dramatize suitably the South Island sheep-farmer, the pioneer of forty 
years : 
“Here am I rooted. Firm and fast 
We men take root who face the blast, 
When, to the desert come, 
We stand where none before have stood 


And braving tempest, drought and flood, 
Fight Nature for a home ”’. 


But Reeves, so far from taking firm and fast root, transplanted himself 
for the second half of his life to England ; and in England other New 
Zealand writers, like him, would certainly have felt happier — even 
if, like him, they stopped writing. This was the natural reaction to 
the New Zealand community of anybody whose life was by preference 
the life of the mind, after the early years when men had found their 
romance in colonizing, or when the primary demands of the colonial 
existence had meant virtually the absorption of life. After fifty 
years, romance for the New Zealander lay not in the colony, the 
new country; it was in the metropolis, the old country, that it 
glowed. The colonial community, to the struggling intellect brought 
up in it, seemed narrow, mean, material, ignoble ; the instinct was 
to flee. Certainly the community was narrow, its devotions were on 
the whole material ; and although life lived in it was not necessarily 
mean and ignoble, the instinct was frequently enough a proper one. 
It was a proper one, for instance, for Frances Hodgkins the painter, 
for Katherine Mansfield the writer : the work they wished to do could 
be done only in a richer, because larger and more varied society — just 
as the work of another creative mind, Ernest Rutherford the scientist, 
who has left no record of spiritual agony like theirs, could be done only 
among the resources of the most highly developed civilization. Nor 
was it thought necessary in New Zealand for many years to bemoan 
the departure of minds of this order : from the scientist, it was imagined, 
were reflected rays of glory ; while the artist, the writer, were regarded 
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as odd, as uncomfortable, as rather alarming companions in everyday 
existence. Nevertheless, by the 1930’s and 40’s there was a certain 
distress at what was called the “export of brains’’. Travel, study 
abroad, were deemed necessary, to be sure, for engineers and medical 
men (the practical applications of the intellect were very much, for 
New Zealand, the important ones) ; it was equally deemed of disadvan- 
tage to the country that once abroad they should prefer to stay abroad. 
In discussion over this phenomenon we can see in our community a 
sense both of inadequacy and of some social guilt : that is, the community 
was examining itself not as a colony the natural end of which was to be 
merely colonial, but as a society which should carry the potentiality of 
a much wider life than it did. Its lack of ideal conditions was apt to 
seem disquieting ; and one answer made to the problem was insistence 
on the necessity for a larger population. We can, in this rather worried 
sense of a community inadequate to demands properly made upon it, 
perhaps see a dawning social maturity : and such maturity, too, partial 
as it might be, is a sign of national consciousness. 

Perhaps more important, however, was another form of consciousness 
that was coming into existence about the same time. It can be dated 
with a fair amount of precision ; for it was, when it appeared, part of 
the reaction to the Great Depression of the 30’s, and it was very much 
a reaction of the young. It tended to be rebellious, it tended to be 
literary, it tended to reflect the “ social conscience ’’ of European and 
American writers, it tended to be critical and to exalt a corresponding 
“realism ’’ ; at the same it was the feeling and the work of those who 
were consciously New Zealanders, and cousciously drawing on a New 
Zealand tradition. The greatest book written in New Zealand is 
H. Guthrie-Smith’s Tutira : the Story of a New Zealand Sheep Station, 
first published in 1921. Unlike Reeves, Guthrie-Smith was born outside 
New Zealand, but once on his farm, he did remain rooted ; nevertheless 
for him New Zealand was of necessity his “‘ dear adopted land’’. He was 
at home in it, a devoted sheep-farmer, even though intellectually gifted 
far beyond the ordinary sheep-farmer. He was not, it appears, spiri- 
tually torn ; he had adopted the land, rather than the land him, and 
the adoption was complete. The young, the native New Zealanders, 
were not at once so happy : restless, romantic, unsatisfied, they were 
inclined to echo the words of one of them, Robin Hyde : ‘“‘ We are hungry 
fot the words that shall show us these islands and ourselves ; that shall 
give us a home in thought.’’ Robin Hyde was herself to speak some 
of these words }* ; they are in John Mulgan’s novel Man Alone, in the 
stories of Frank Sargeson, in an increasing amount of verse that was 
not merely pastiche, not merely the superimposition of the names of 
native fauna and flora on approved and ancient sentiment, but the 
plunging of thought beneath the surface, the report on experience that 


13. See the analysis in Eric Hall McCormicx’s excellent Letters and Art in 
New Zealand (Wellington, 1940), pp. 174 ff. 
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came from honest acceptance of an environment and natural mental 
activity within it. There was a critical side also to this increasing ability 
to see immediate life in terms of creation, which was at once new and 
found to have succour in (to repeat) a tradition. Men enough had 
been born and died in New Zealand to make a tradition, it was discovered : 
in this discovery itself there was the making of tradition ; in its examina- 
tion, its exploration, its elaboration, there was scope for a New Zealand 
mind that needed no longer, in its desire for culture, merely to pasture 
itself upon the creation and the criticism of English books and the London 
periodicals. What happened in that decade and the next we may inter- 
pret as almost a new discovery of New Zealand, those islands in the 
Pacific ; and it is not without significance that the name chosen for a 
new quarterly journal, of creative as well as critical content, two years 
after the close of the second World War, was Landfall. War, for the 
British Commonwealth, and for New Zealand as part of it, has been a 
constitutional forcing-house. It has also, in its uniting of effort, as 
well as in its stimulation of dissident groups, added to, forced on, tra- 
dition. Almost simultaneously with its advance into this second great 
war, New Zealand as a European community attained its official cen- 
tenary. Such occasions may be the stimulus of much general proposition 
that is both decorated and non-sensical, and from the inelegant rodo- 
montade of the platform New Zealand was not exempt. Behind the 
platform went on a good deal of historical work of varying degrees of 
merit — some of it high — to which the centenary had also been the 
stimulus, and which had a deeper effect than the oratory of public 
personages. This work, too, in country newspaper offices and small 
town records, in family letters as well as in the multitudinous files of 
government, showed that New Zealand past was rich, for those equipped 
to preserve and investigate ; that the historian, no more than the poet 
or writer of stories, need blush to find that he was taking his native 
land seriously, and that to be a New Zealander did not prevent his 
being a scholar. Like the writer, like the ordinary farmer or townsman, 
like his fellow scholars, he had accomplished, or was accomplishing, 
something more difficult and more complex than the attainment of poli- 
tical autonomy : he had outgrown, or was outgrowing, his emotional 
colonialism. 

For New Zealand, then, these islands in the south-west Pacific, the 
growth of national feeling has meant a double exploration of inde- 
pendence, in the region of politics — in the widest sense — and in the 
region of the mind. In either case, within the broad stream of the 
British tradition, the history of the country has been the history of its 
discovery — a discovery continuing still — of a tradition of its own. 
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LA BIOLOGIE AU XX¢ SIECLE 
par 
Jean RosTAnp *. 


idées et des méthodes fondamentales qui vont commander son 

développement ultérieur. En particulier, elle a déja édifié la théorie 
cellulaire (Schleiden et Schwann, 1838-1839) et la théorie de l’évolution 
(Lamarck, 1809, Darwin et Wallace, 1858) ; elle a précisé, avec Claude 
Bernard (1865), la notion du déterminisme physico-chimique des phé- 
noménes vitaux, et exclu, avec Pasteur, l’idée de génération spontanée. 
Quant aux procédés d’investigation, ils sont, en majeure partie, ceux- 
mémes qu’on utilise de nos jours : microscopie, technique des coupes 
fines, analyse chimique, culture des micro-organismes sur milieux solides 
ou liquides, etc. 


| A biologie, quand s’ouvre le xx siécle, est déja en possession des 


LA CULTURE DES TISSUS 


Au rang des principales acquisitions de la biologie moderne, il faut 
compter /a culture des tissus. Les précurseurs en ce domaine, furent Léo 
Leeb (1897) et surtout Ross Granville Harrison, qui, le premier, en 1907, 
constata que des fragments de tissus embryonnaires de grenouille peuvent 
survivre durant plusieurs jours lorsqu’ils sont placés dans de la lymphe 
de méme espéce ; il observa, dans ces conditions, des manifestations de 
croissance cellulaire, tels que la production de fibres 4 partir de jeunes 
cellules nerveuses. 

Montrose Burrows et Alexis Carrel (1910) ne tardérent pas 4 comprendre 
la portée de cette expérience, et entreprirent de cultiver des tissus d’Oi- 
seaux et de Mammiféres. Ils placérent notamment des tissus d’embryon 
‘de poulet dans du plasma sanguin de poule, le tout étant maintenu 
a la température de l’organisme vivant (37°), et de sévéres précautions 
ayant été prises quant a l’asepsie, aussi bien lors du prélévement des 


* Article commandé par le Prof, R. E. TURNER, Vice-Président de la Commission 
Internationale. 
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tissus que lors de la préparation du milieu et de son ensemencement. 
Ils n’obtinrent, de cette fagon, qu’une survie plus ou moins prolongée, 
sans aucune multiplication cellulaire. En revanche, un progrés décisif 
fut réalisé lorsque Carrel eut l’idée d’ajouter au plasma nourricier un 
peu de jus d’embryon de poulet. Dans le milieu ainsi enrichi, les cel- 
lules se divisent activement, au point que le fragment de tissu pourra 
doubler sa surface en l’espace de deux jours. Si l’on préléve alors une 

e du tissu cultivé pour la mettre en milieu neuf de méme compo- 
sition, la prolifération cellulaire se poursuivra sur le méme rythme. 
Il en ira de méme au deuxiéme repiquage, et ainsi de suite, comme dans 
les cultures de micro-organismes couramment pratiquées en bactériologie. 

La culture des tissus était désormais inventée. On apportera, au cours 
des années, maintes améliorations aux techniques initiales, mais sans 
en modifier le principe de base. 

Cette méthode sera bientét étendue aux tissus les plus divers de 
Yembryon et de l’adulte (tissus épithéliaux, glandulaires, conjonctifs, 
cartilagineux, sanguins), et 4 nombre d’espéces animales appartenant 
aux groupes les plus variés. On s’efforcera de déterminer les besoins nutri- 
tifs des cellules, et, en particulier, d’expliquer le réle que jouent, dans 
la croissance et la multiplication cellulaires, les énigmatiques substances 
(tréphones), auxquelles les extraits d’embryons doivent leur efficacité. 
On étudiera les rapports de la croissance, du fonctionnement et de la 
différenciation cellulaires ; on recherchera en quoi les cellules d’un jeune 
organisme différent des cellules d’un organisme adulte ou d’un organisme 
vieilli, en quoi la cellule cancéreuse différe de la cellule normale, etc. 

Enfin, la culture des tissus, éminemment précieuse pour l’analyse de 
la vie cellulaire, sera utilisée pratiquement pour la culture de certains 
agents pathogénes (virus) qui ne peuvent étre cultivés sur milieux ordi- 
naires parce qu’ils sont des parasites obligatoires des cellules vivantes. 

L’un des plus grands enseignements de la culture des tissus, et qui, 
a lui seul, marquerait l’importance de cette méthode, est que des cellules 
détachées du corps d’un animal peuvent continuer 4 croitre et a se 
multiplier indéfiniment in vitro pourvu qu’on leur fournisse artificielle- 
ment les conditions de nourriture, de température, d’asepsie, que leur 
assure, dans l’organisme entier, le fonctionnement harmonieux de I’en- 
semble. 

Méme au bout de plusieurs années, c’est-d-dire aprés plusieurs milliers 
de divisions cellulaires, elles ne présentent aucun signe de déchéance, 
aucun affaiblissement de leur aptitude 4 la multiplication. Des cultures 
de fibroblastes de poulet, mises en route dés 1912 par Carrel et Ebeling, 
furent ainsi maintenues en activité pendant plus de trente ans, alors 
qu’une poule ne peut atteindre cet Age dans la nature ; c’est 14 un fait 
de haute signification, car il conduit 4 abolir l’opposition classique entre 
la mortalité des cellules somatiques et l’immortalité potentielle des cel- 
lules germinales. Nous savons aujourd’hui, grace a la culture des tissus, 
que de nombreux tissus somatiques (épithéliaux, glandulaires, conjonc- 
tifs) sont, eux aussi, potentiellement immortels. Et, déja lorsque les 
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tissus somatiques se montrent doués d’immortalité in vitro, nous aurons 
a nous demander pourquoi ces mémes tissus, im vivo, se trouvent con- 
damnés a la sénescence. C’est 14 tout le probléme du vieillissement, qui 
est a peine abordé par la biologie. 

Alors que la culture des tissus animaux fut réalisée dés 1910, il fallut 
attendre jusqu’en 1937 pour voir cette méme technique étendue aux 
végétaux. Aprés d’infructueuses tentatives, dues 4 Haberlandt (1902), 
a Robbins (1922), etc., la réussite fut enfin obtenue par Nobécourt et 
par R. G. Gautheret, travaillant indépendamment I’un de autre. 

Les conclusions touchant |’immortalité des tissus somatiques se sont 
montrées strictement valables pour les plantes comme pour les animaux : 
des fragments de carottes ont pu étre cultivés pendant une quinzaine 
d’années, sans que se manifeste le moindre affaiblissement du pouvoir 
proliférateur, alors qu’un plant de carotte, dans les conditions naturelles, 
ne peut vivre plus d’un an ou deux. 

Actuellement, on cultive toutes sortes de tissus végétaux : navet, 
salsifis, topinambour, endive, vigne, ronce, etc. En biologie végétale 
comme en biologie animale, la méthode de la culture des tissus a permis 
d’aborder une foule de problémes, théoriques ou pratiques, et, en par- 
ticulier, ceux qui concernent les facteurs de la croissance cellulaire, 
les rapports des virus et des cellules qu’ils infestent, la genése des cancers 
végétaux, etc. 


LA CULTURE DES ORGANES 


A la culture des tissus se rattache la culture des organes, autrement 
dit la technique qui permet de faire survivre im vitro un organe entier 
détaché d’un organisme. 

Historiquement, la culture des organes végétaux a devancé celle des 
tissus végétaux, puisque, dés 1922, des racines de plantes avaient été 
cultivées sur des milieux appropriés (Kotte et Robbins, White) ; mais 
pour ce qui est des animaux, la culture des organes ne fut réalisée qu’un 
long temps aprés celle des tissus, soit en 1936, par Carrel et Lindbergh. 

Ceux-ci utilisaient un appareil trés ingénieux et relativement simple, 
sorte d’incubateur vitré, pourvu d’une pompe, laquelle faisait circuler 
dans l’organe mis en culture un liquide nutritif et constamment renou- 
velé, le tout étant placé dans une étuve réglée a la température du corps. 
En cet appareil, Carrel réussit 4 faire vivre et fonctionner pendant plu- 
sieurs semaines des organes de Mammiféres (ovaires, glande thyroide 
de chat). L’ovaire produisait ses ovules, la glande thyroide sécrétait 
son hormone colloide. 

Depuis lors, on a construit, en vue de la culture des organes, bien 
d'autres appareils plus perfectionnés ; citons notamment celui de J. André 
Thomas, qui comporte un « coeur et un poumon artificiels ». 

On congoit tout l’intérét qu’il peut y avoir 4 étudier, par cette méthode, 
la vie et le fonctionnement des organes séparés du corps, et, partant, 
soustraits aux influences complexes qui viennent des autres parties de 
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lY’organisme. Ainsi peut-on dissocier, dans l’activité d’un organe, ce qui 
est vraiment autonome et ce qui dépend de l’ensemble. Ouvrant a l’expé- 
rimentateur un champ trés vaste, la culture des organes permettra, 
comme dit Carrel, « d’étudier le corps humain vivant » sur des organes 
prélevés au cours d’une opération ou tout de suite aprés le décés ; peut- 
étre, grace a elle, fera-t-on produire par des organes humains les subs- 
tances thérapeutiques (hormones ou anticorps) « que nous demandons 
aujourd’hui aux chevaux ou aux lapins »; peut-étre enfin pourra-t-on 
traiter im vitro certains organes malades pour les replanter, aprés guéri- 
son, dans l’organisme. 

Un chapitre tout particuliérement intéressant de la culture des organes 
est celui qui a trait aux organes embryonnaires. Dés 1913, Auguste 
Brachet avait fait survivre en plasma sanguin des vésicules blastoder- 
miques de lapin ; il fut suivi, dans cette voie, par plusieurs expérimenta- 
teurs (Maximov, Da Costa et Pirez Soarez, Jolly et Lieure, etc.), tandis 
que d’autres (P. D. F. Murray, Holtfreter, H. Fell, et, plus récemment, 
Etienne Wolff) s’appliquaient 4 réaliser non pas la culture des embryons 
entiers, mais celle de fragments d’embryons. Wolff a cultivé, notamment, 
des glandes sexuelles prélevées sur de jeunes embryons de canard ou 
de poulet, et il a modifié artificiellement leur évolution en les soumettant 
a l’action d’une hormone sexuelle (testicule transformé en ovaire sous 
l’effet de l’hormone femelle, ou folliculine). On peut, de la méme fagon, 
féminiser in vitro certains organes somatiques, tels que l’organe vocal 
(syrinx) ou l’organe d’accouplement. 

Il est a prévoir que cette méthode, grosse d’avenir expérimental, sera 
de plus en plus exploitée par les embryologistes. 


LES VIRUS 


Lorsque s’achéve le x1x® siécle, on tient trés généralement la cellule 
pour |’élément dernier de la vie, pour l’ultime échelon de l’organisation 
vitale ; et ce sera l’une des grandes surprises du xx® que de découvrir 
tout un domaine en deca du monde cellulaire et par quoi celui-ci semble 
se rattacher au monde moléculaire de la chimie. 

Dés 1892, Ivanowski, étudiant une maladie infectieuse du tabac 
— la « mosaique », ainsi nommée parce qu'elle produit une tacheture 
des feuilles — avait montré qu’on la pouvait communiquer d’une plante 
malade 4 une plante saine par l’inoculation d’un peu de jus filiré. Cette 
expérience fondamentale avait été confirmée par Beijerinck, qui en avait 
conclu a l’existence d’un virus liquide (contagium vivum fluidum). 
Peu a peu, il apparut que d’autres infections, et non seulement végétales 
mais animales et humaines, se pouvaient transmettre par l’intermédiaire 
de filtrats, et, pour expliquer ces faits, on recourut d’abord a I’hypo- 
thése de microbes nains — uléra-microbes ou infra-microbes — hypothése 
qui ne fut abandonnée qu’a la suite des travaux du biochimiste 
W. Stanley, sur le virus de la mosaique du tabac. 
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Ce dernier, soumettant le jus des plantes malades 4 des méthodes 
spéciales d’extraction (traitements chimiques, ou ultra-centrifugation), 
réussit 4 en extraire une protéine, ou plutét une nucléoprotéine pure, 
qui présentait toutes les propriétés, pathogénes et autres, du virus. Le 
poids moléculaire en était trés élevé, et l’on y décelait, par le moyen 
des rayons X, une structure réguli¢érement ordonnée, révélatrice d’un 
état paracristallin. 

Désormais 1’étude des virus se trouvait transportée sur le plan de la 
physico-chimie, et c’était 14 une grande nouveauté. 

Nous savens aujourd hui que d’autres virus, plus ou moins comparables 
au virus de la mosaique, doivent étre eux aussi considérés comme des 
nucléoprotéines cristallisables ou paracristallisables (Bawden et Pirie, 
Bernal et Fankuchen, etc.) ; mais, 4 cété de ces virus-protéines ou virus 
simples, existent des virus de constitution plus complexe, et qui semblent 
faire la transition avec les bactéries : on passerait donc graduellement, 
sans solution de continuité, de la structure moléculaire a la structure 
cellulaire. é' 

Quels sont, au juste, les rapports entre virus simples et virus com- 
plexes ? Les virus simples sont-ils des sortes de microbes dégradés, réduits 
a leur moindre expression, 4 leur « charpente chimique »? Ou pro- 
viennent-ils des cellules mémes de l’héte qu’ils infestent ? Doivent-ils 
étre qualifiés de vivants ? Comment se produit en eux l’accroissement 
de masse ? Est-ce par un mécanisme comparable a celui de |’assimilation, 
caractéristique de la vie ? Autant de problémes qui sont loin d’étre réso- 
lus, et qui touchent aux fondements mémes de la biologie. 

Outre son intérét théorique, l'étude des virus offre une trés grande 
importance pour la médecine, puisque nous les connaissons pour respon- 
sables d’un grand nombre de maladies, y compris certains cancers (sar- 
come de Rous, chez les poules ; tumeur de Lucké, chez les grenouilles). 
De surcroit, l’un d’entre eux — le bactériophage (Twort, 1915 ; D’Hérelle, 
1917) — joue un réle considérable dans la destruction des populations 
microbiennes. 


LA GENETIQUE OU SCIENCE DE L’HEREDITE 


Dés 1865, un prétre tchéque, Johann Mendel, avait réussi en expéri- 
mentant sur les croisements de pois, 4 dégager les lois essentielles de 
V’hybridation ; mais son travail, publié dans un périodique local de faible 
diffusion (Comptes rendus de la Société d'Histoire naturelle de Brin), 
avait passé entiérement inapergu des spécialistes. I] ne fut mis au jour 
qu’en l’année 1900, aprés que trois botanistes — Hugo de Vries, C. Cor- 
rens, E. von Tschermak — eurent redécouvert, chacun pour son compte, 
les lois de l’hybridation. Cette « redécouverte » marquera la naissance 
de la science de l’hérédité, ou Génétique, dont le rapide essor sera l'un 
des grands faits intellectuels de notre siécle. 

Considérable, en effet, apparut l’importance des lois de Mendel, ainsi 
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nommées en juste hommage au précurseur si longuement méconnu. 
Elles permettaient, dans le cas de nombreux croisements, de prévoir 

statistiquement la composition de la descendance, et conféraient ainsi 
une précision quasi mathématique a l’étude, jusque-la si nébuleuse, des 
phénoménes d’hérédité. Bientét étendues au régne animal par L. Cuénot 
et W. Bateson, puis par Castle, Hurst, Davenport, etc., elles allaient, 
peu a peu, faire la preuve de leur valeur universelle ; nous savons aujour- 
d’hui qu’elles s’appliquent aux Invertébrés comme aux Vertébrés, aux 
Moisissures comme aux Végétaux supérieurs. 

Les lois de Mendel n’apportaient pas seulement un précieux moyen 
d'investigation ; elles projetaient une vive lumiére sur le mécanisme géné- 
ral de l’hérédité, car elles conduisaient 4 attribuer au patrimoine héré- 
ditaire des organismes une structure hétérogéne et discontinue : ce 
patrimoine, on ne pouvait faire autrement que de le décomposer en élé- 
ments ou unités séparables, indépendants les uns des autres, et auxquels 
fut donné le nom de facteurs, puis de génes. 

On a discuté abondamment, et l’on discute encore aujourd’hui, sur 
la nature des génes, sur leur constitution, sur leur degré d’autonomie, 
mais l’on ne saurait contester leur réalité expérimentale, contre laquelle 
se brisent toutes les objections doctrinales, y compris celles qu’élévent 
les biologistes soviétiques de I’école mitchourinienne. 


LA THEORIE CHROMOSOMIQUE 


Dés 1903, W. E. Sutton avait avancé l’hypothése que Jes unités men- 
déliennes, en jeu dans les croisements, ont pour siége certaines particules 
— ou chromosomes — qui se trouvent, en nombre constant pour chaque 
espéce, 4 l’intérieur du noyau cellulaire, et dont le comportement, lors 
de la maturation des cellules reproductrices, est exactement celui qui 
permet de comprendre le mode de transmission des caractéres héréditaires. 

Cette théorie chromosomique de Vhérédité sera développée a partir 
de 1910 par Thomas-Hunt Morgan et ses collaborateurs (Bridges, Stur- 
tevant, Muller). Ils en apporteront une ample et rigoureuse démonstra- 
tion, grace aux patientes et minutieuses recherches qu’ils poursuivront 
sur la mouche du vinaigre (Drosophila melanogaster), petit insecte offrant 
a ce genre d’études des conditions particuli¢rement favorables : rapidité 
d’évolution, grande fécondité, abondance des races mendéliennes, petit 
nombre de chromosomes. 

On a pu, sur cette mouche, non seulement éprouver la validité des 
lois de Mendel en ce qui concerne des centaines de caractéres héréditaires 
(portant sur la couleur des yeux, la couleur du corps, la longueur ou la 
forme des ailes), mais encore distribuer les génes responsables de ces 
particularités entre les quatre chromosomes, et méme localiser chacun 
d’eux en un point défini (locus) de tel ou tel chromosome. 

L’idée premiére de cette « cartographie chromosomique » revient 4 Stur- 
tevant (1913) ; elle a pu étre directement vérifiée, et de fagon remar- 
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quable, aprés qu’on eut découvert, dans les glandes salivaires de la 
larve de Drosophile, des chromosomes de trés grande taille (chromosomes 
géants), ou le microscope décéle parfois des anomalies de structure 
qui sont toujours en corrélation avec des anomalies de la constitution 
héréditaire (Bridges, Painter). 

La théorie chromosomique a conduit 4 la découverte d’une masse 
extraordinaire de faits nouveaux, et sa fécondité ne parait pas au point 
d’étre épuisée. Elle n’offre pas une moindre importance, en biologie, 
que la théorie cellulaire ou que la théorie de 1’évolution. 

A cété de la Génétique formelle, qui a pour objet l’étude des aspects 
statistiques de l’hérédité et de la structure du patrimoine héréditaire, 
s'est créée une Génétique physiologique, qui s’intéresse plus spécialement 
a la fagon dont les génes produisent les caractéres de l’organisme. 

Elle a constaté que Il’effet d’un géne peut dépendre de la place qu’il 
occupe sur le chromosome (éffet de position, découvert par Sturtevant) ; 
elle a précisé la maniére dont certains génes produisent leur effet par 
l'intermédiaire de substances diffusibles, plus ou moins comparables a 
des hormones (Kiihn et Caspari, Beadle et Ephrussi) ; elle a fait voir, 
chez une Moisissure (Neurospora), que la modification d’un seul géne 
peut entrainer l’abolition d’une aptitude chimique définie, en rapport 
avec la perte d’un ferment spécifique (Beadle et Tatum). En outre, on 
a abordé l'étude des chromosomes au moyen de la chimie et avec le secours 
du microscope électronique. Enfin, des particules semblables aux génes 
ont été identifiées dans le cytoplasme cellulaire : de tels plasmagénes, 
dont la transmission n’obéit évidemment pas aux régles de Mendel, 
se rencontrent chez diverses plantes (Darlington), chez la Mouche du 
Vinaigre (Toissier et l’Héritier), chez la Paramécie (Sonneborn), chez 
les Levures (Ephrussi). On peut, a certains égards, rapprocher les plas- 
magénes des virus. 

Les progrés de la Génétique se sont répercutés dans toutes les disci- 
plines relevant des sciences natureiles. L’étude des chromosomes fournit 
un précieux appoint 4 la systématique en donnant une base objective 
aux différences d’espéces. La Génétique sanguine est devenue un chapitre 
important de l’anthropologie, et aussi de la médecine, car la connais- 
sance des groupes sanguins (Landsteiner, 1901), et du facteur Rhesus 
(Landsteiner et Wiener, 1940) a renouvelé la pratique des transfusions 
sanguines et permet de remédier 4 de graves accidents de la grossesse, 
consécutifs 4 une incompatibilité sanguine entre les conjoints. 

Quant a la Génétique médicale proprement dite, elle s’élargit chaque 
jour, une foule de maladies, de tares et d’anomalies (hémophilie, dalto- 
nisme, dégénérescences musculaires ou nerveuses, ichtyose, polydactylie, 
fragilité héréditaire des os, etc.) ayant pu étre rapportées a l’effet de 
genes spécifiques. De certains de ces génes morbides, l’action est si 
délétére qu’elle empéche l’organisme d’arriver au terme du développe- 
ment ou d’atteindre a l’Age adulte : ce sont les génes /étaux, ou semi- 
létaux, dont Cuénot a découvert en 1905 le premier exemple chez les 
souris jaunes. 
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La génétique préte son concours 4 la bactériologie, qui, de plus en 
plus, se voit tenue d’appliquer les notions de géne, de variation génique, 
de lignée pure, a l’étude des bactéries et méme 4a celle des virus. L’agri- 
culture, la zootechnie enfin, lui doivent de multiples réussites, car, en 
substituant des méthodes rationnelles et quantitatives 4 l’empirisme 
de naguére, elle a conduit a la création de races nouvelles dont la valeur 
économique n’est pas douteuse. 


LA SEXUALITE 


Parmi les grands problémes définitivement résolus par la Génétique 
se trouve celui de la détermination du sexe. 

Dés 1902, McClung, étudiant les chromosomes de certains Insectes, 
est amené 4 supposer que le sexe de l’organisme est lié 4 la présence ou 
a l’absence d’un chromosome spécial (chromosome sexuel, ou chromo- 
some X) : hypothése qui sera confirmée et précisée par Wilson (1905), 
tandis que de leur cété, les travaux de P. Marchal sur la polyembryonie 
des Hyménoptéres parasites (1904) apportent des arguments décisifs 
en faveur de la détermination germinale du sexe. 

Passé 1910, l'étude des caractéres héréditaires iés au sexe, ou plus 
exactement liés au chromosome sexuel (Morgan, Doncaster, etc.), con- 
duira 4 distinguer deux modes fondamentaux de détermination sexuelle : 
dans l’un, qui se rencontre chez certains Insectes, chez les Mammiféres, 
y compris l’Homme, c’est le parent mAle qui forme deux sortes de cel- 
lules reproductrices, différant par le contenu chromosomique et par les 
potentialités sexuelles (cellules productrices de males, ou productrices 
de femelles). Dans l’autre, qui se rencontre chez les Papillons, les Sala- 
mandres, les Oiseaux, c’est la femelle qui forme les deux sortes de cel- 
lules. 

-La preuve directe de cette théorie chromosomigque du sexe a pu étre 
apportée récemment, grace aux croisements opérés entre individus 
ayant le méme sexe génétique : Humphrey (1950), aprés avoir transformé 
des Salamandres femelles en males (voir plus loin), les a unies 4 de véri- 
tables femelles, pour obtenir des produits de deux méres génétiques ; 
inversement, Gallien (1953), aprés avoir transformé des Salamandres 
males en femelles, les a unis 4 de véritables males, pour obtenir des pro- 
duits de deux péres génétiques. Dans les deux cas, la sexualité de la des- 
cendance fut conforme aux hypothéses de départ. 

La vieille idée de la bipotentialité sexuelle a trouvé une large confirma- 
tion dans les données de la Génétique moderne. Des travaux de Bridges 
sur ja Mouche du vinaigre (1922), et surtout de Richard Goldschmidt 
sur le Papillon Ziz-zag (1920), il ressort que tout organisme, male ou 
femelle, regoit 4 la fois des génes de masculinité et des génes de féminité. 
L’équilibre normal entre les uns et les autres est assuré par un mécanisme 
chromosomique trés précis, mais il peut étre rompu 4 la faveur de 
certaines circonstances expérimentales. Ainsi, chez des mouches possé- 
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dant un nombre anormal de chromosomes, les caractéres somatiques 
se montrent intermédiaires entre ceux de la femelle normale et ceux du 
male normal (mouches intersexuées). De méme Il’intersexualité apparait 
chez le papillon Zig-zag, lorsqu’on croise entre elles deux races différant 
par la force (ou valence) des génes de sexualité : si, dans le croisement 
de départ, c’est la femelle qui appartient a la race la plus forte, l’équilibre 
sexuel sera rompu au profit de la féminité, et l’on verra apparaitre, dans 
la descendance, des males féminisés ; si, au contraire, c’est le male qui 
appartient a la race la plus forte, l’équilibre sera rompu au profit de la 
masculinité, et il apparaitra des femelles masculinisées. Goldschmidt 
pense que les génes sexuels provoquent la production de substances 
morphogénes et sexualisantes. 

L’existence de pareilles substances a été surabondamment démontrée 
chez les Vertébrés, ot: elles ont recu le nom d’hormone. 

C’est Brown-Séquard qui, le premier, sur la fin du siécle dernier, a 
soutenu que les glandes génitales exercent, en dehors de leur fonction 
exocrine (émission de gamétes), une fonction endocrine, c’est-a-dire 
qu’elles cédent au milieu sanguin des principes spécifiques. Les expé- 
riences proposées par Brown-Séquard en guise de démonstration étaient 
peu convaincantes, mais l’idée était juste et devait se montrer extraordi- 
nairement féconde ; elle fut le point de départ de toute l’endocrinologie 
moderne. 

La preuve décisive de l’activité endocrinienne des glandes sexuelles 
ne fut apportée qu’en 1906 par Ancel et Bouin pour l’ovaire, qu’en 1912 
par ces mémes auteurs pour le testicule. 

Puis, ce furent les travaux de Goodale, de Pézard et Caridroit, etc., 
qui établirent le réle des hormones sexuelles dans la détermination des 
caractéres sexuels secondaire des oiseaux : le volume et la turgescence 
de la créte, le type du plumage, les instincts, tout cela, chez les Galli- 
nacés, se trouve sous la dépendance des hormones sexuelles, si bien 
qu’on peut, par la castration suivie de greffe glandulaire, réaliser une 
inversion compléte de l’apparence sexuelle : des cogs castrés (chapons), 
et porteurs d’une greffe d’ovaires, sont semblables 4 des poules ; des 
poules castrées (chaponnes), et porteuses d’une greffe de testicule, sont 
semblables 4 des coqs. 

On croyait, en premier lieu, que les hormones sexuelles n’intervenaient 
qu’a partir de la maturité génitale, pour déterminer les caractéres sexuels 
secondaires ; de vrai, elles entrent en jeu beaucoup plus tét, et dés le 
stade embryonnaire : non seulement les hormones sécrétées par les 
glandes sexuelles de l’embryon commandent la différenciation de l’appa- 
reil génital (Jost), mais encore des hormones, ou des substances analogues, 
s’élaborent dans les tissus de l’embryon et déterminent le type méme 
de la glande sexuelle. 

Tel serait donc l’enchainement des phénoménes depuis I’ceuf : les chro- 
mosomes déterminent quel type d’hormone — mle ou femelle — sera 
élaboré par les tissus embryonnaires, et cette hormone provoquera, 
suivant le cas, la formation de glandes males ou de glandes femelles, qui, 
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a leur tour, vont modifier l’organisme en continuant a sécréter la méme 
hormone qui a décidé de leur formation. 

Il est d’ailleurs probable que les deux sortes d’hormones sont sécrétées 
par l’embryon et que le type, male ou femelle, de l’évolution sexuelle 
dépend de la prévalence de l’une ou de l'autre hormone. 

Cette conception hormonale de la différenciation du sexe s’appuie 
principalement sur les transformations expérimentales de sexe obtenues 
par le moyen des hormones : des ceufs de poulet génétiquement males 
produiront des poussins pourvus d’ovaires s’ils ont regu, pendant les 
premiers jours de l’incubation, de hautes doses d’hormone femelle (Wil- 
lier, 1934; Véra Dantchakoff, Etienne Wolff et Ginglinger, 1935). Des 
résultats similaires ont été obtenus chez les Batraciens (Humphrey, 1950 ; 
Gallien, 1953). 

L’étude chimique des hormones sexuelles a été menée trés loin ; on a 
obtenu ces substances 4 l'état pur, on en a précisé la formule et la consti- 
tution moléculaire (Courrier, Allen et Doisy ; Koch, Laqueur, Butenandt, 
Ruzicka, etc.). 

D’une facon générale, l’importance donnée aux hormones est caracté- 
ristique de la biologie au xx® siécle. On a décelé l’intervention de facteurs 
hormonaux dans la plupart des mécanismes physiologiques (croissance 
des animaux et des plantes, métamorphose des Insectes et des Batraciens, 
etc.). 


LA PARTHENOGENESE 


Nous savons depuis longtemps — au moins depuis Charles Bonnet 
(1740) — que certaines femelles d’Insectes (pucerons) peuvent procréer 
sans l’aide du male (parthénogenése naturelle). Mais la parthénogenése 
artificielle est une conquéte du xx® siécle ; c’est Jacques Loeb qui, le 
premier, en 1900, a fait voir qu'on pouvait remplacer le spermatozoide 
par un agent chimique : des ceufs d’Oursin traités par des solutions acides 
ou salines de taux approprié produisent des larves toutes semblables 
a celles qu’on obtient par la fécondation naturelle. 

Ce résultat, si extraordinaire, avait été préparé par des tentatives 
moins heureuses, n’ayant abouti qu’a susciter dans l’ceuf vierge des 
ébauches de segmentation (Richard et Oscar Hertwig, Herbst, Morgan). 

Aprés Loeb, Yves Delage réalisa la parthénogenése de !’Astérie (étoile 
de mer) par l’action de l’acide carbonique, et d’autres auteurs ont utilisé 
avec succés divers agents physico-chimiques (choc thermique, déshydra- 
tation, etc.) sur les ceufs d’Invertébrés. 

Puis, en 1910, Bataillon étendit la parthénogenése expérimentale 
aux Vertébrés : piquant des ceufs vierges de grenouille avec un fin stylet 
de verre, il provoque la formation de larves. Une soigneuse analyse du 
phénoméne lui enseigne que la piqire n’a d’efficacité qu’autant que le 
stylet a introduit dans l’ceuf un peu de sang ou de lymphe, lesquels 
n’agissent, du reste, que par les matériaux chimiques (ferments ?) qu’ils 
renferment. 
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Enfin, G. Pincus, en 1939, fit naftre quelques lapins sans pére en sou- 
mettant les ceufs vierges 4 une solution saline ou 4 un choc thermique. 

Une variante, trés ingénieuse, de la parthénogenése est la gynogenése, 
inventée par O. Hertwig en 1914 : elle consiste 4 traiter la semence par 
les rayons X ou par une substance chimique (bleu de méthyléne), de 
facon a la dépouiller de ses capacités héréditaires sans lui éter son pouvoir 
excitateur : on réalise en somme une parthénogenése par le moyen du 
spermatozoide. 

En usant de ces divers procédés, on obtient généralement des sujets 
portant un seul stock de chromosomes, le stock maternel, et qui sont 
débiles au point de ne pouvoir atteindre l’Age adulte ; en revanche, si 
l’on redouble le stock chromosomique maternel par le refroidissement 
de l’ceuf, on obtient des sujets qui, bien que nés d’un seul parent, sont 
parfaitement vigoureux et normaux (J. Rostand). 

A cété de la gynogenése se place l’androgenése, qui consiste 4 éliminer 
le noyau femelle dans l’ceuf fécondé, de fagon que le développement 
embryonnaire s’effectue sous le contréle exclusif du noyau spermatique 
ou paternel. Les premiéres expériences d’androgenése sont dues 4 Boveri 
et A Delage, qui sectionnaient la portion de l’ceuf contenant le noyau 
femelle (mérogonie) ; on peut aussi inactiver le noyau femelle par les 
rayons X (Oscar, Giinther et Paula Hertwig), ou le retirer avec une aiguille 
de verre (Porter, Daleq). 


LE PROBLEME DU DEVELOPPEMENT 


Comment I’ceuf, qui n’est qu’une simple cellule, produit-il un orga- 
nisme ? 

C’est 14 un des problémes les plus embarrassants de la biologie, et qui 
s'est posé dés que la théorie cellulaire eut permis d’écarter a la fois les 
extravagances du préformationnisme et les naivetés de |’épigenése. 

Pour tacher de le résoudre, les embryologistes s’appliquent, d’une 
part, a décrire avec le plus de précision possible les stades successifs du 
développement (embryologie descriptive), et, d’autre part, 4 analyser 
par la voie de l’expérience les mécanismes formateurs de l’étre (embryo- 
logie expérimentale ou causale). 

Grace 4 la méthode des marques colorées, instituée par W. Vogt en 1925, 
et qui consiste a colorer, sans les faire périr, les cellules du jeune embryon, 
on est aujourd’hui en mesure de suivre la destinée de ces cellules pendant 
toute la suite du développement. Ainsi a-t-on pu dresser, pour maintes 
espéces animales, un véritable plan des ébauches embryonnaires, et cons- 
tater, de surcroit, la profonde unité du processus de morphogenése dans 
tout le groupe des Vertébrés, quelles que soient, entre leurs germes, les 
différences apparentes. 

Une innovation capitale dans l'étude du développement fut apportée 
par H. Spemann en roro quand il découvrit, chez le triton, le réle de 
lorganiseur. 
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Au cours du développement d’un organisme se succédent deux périodes 
bien distinctes : d’abord, une période d’indétermination, durant laquelle 
toutes les cellules sont encore indifférenciées et interchangeables, puis, 
une période de détermination, ot: elles se différencient les unes des autres 
et ou se fixe, irrévocablement, leur destinée. Or, le passage de 1’indéter- 
mination a la détermination cellulaire s’effectue sous |’influence d’une 
région spéciale, et bien localisée, de l’embryon. Préléve-t-on cette région 
— cet organiseur — sur un embryon, pour la transplanter en un point 
quelconque d’un autre embryon, on lui voit provoquer la formation 
d’un jeu d’organes surnuméraires. Dénué de toute spécificité zoologique, 
un organiseur provenant d’un Oiseau peut « organiser » un embryon de 
Batracien ; il exerce ses effets par l’intermédiaire de substances chi- 
miques (Mangold, Holtfreter, etc.). 

Il est d’ailleurs probable que son action déterminatrice s’étend de 
proche en proche : une région d’abord « déterminée » en « déterminant » 
une autre, et ainsi de suite, le développement se ramenant essentielle- 
ment a une « cascade de déterminations ». 

De toute maniére, il parait acquis que la différenciation cellulaire 
porte sur le cytoplasme et non sur les chromosomes du noyau. Une belle 
expérience de Briggs et King (1953) vient de montrer que, chez la gre- 
nouille, un ceuf privé de son noyau peut se développer normalement 
lorsqu’on y introduit un noyau prélevé sur un embryon déja avancé, 
preuve que, méme 4 ce stade, les noyaux des cellules embryonnaires 
gardent les mémes potentialités ontogénétiques que le noyau de 
Voeuf. 

L’embryologiste ne pourra se tenir satisfait que lorsqu’il aura su ratta- 
cher les phénoménes du développement aux propriétés de la cellule pre- 
miére — de l’ceuf — et compris dans quelle mesure ]’organisation de l’étre 
futur s’y trouve déja préfigurée. On a cru, tout d’abord, qu'il y avait, 
a cet égard, deux catégories de germes : les uns — dits en mosaique — 
étaient préorganisés, et c’est pourquoi, s’ils venaient 4 étre lésés par 
l’expérimentateur, ils ne pouvaient plus produire qu’un embryon incom- 
plet ; les autres étaient dépourvus de toute préorganisation, et c’est 
pourquoi ils pouvaient, méme aprés lésion, produire un embryon com- 
plet : on les disait isotropes ou capables de régulation. 

Or, les progrés de l’embryologie ont abouti a effacer cette distinction, 
du moins sous une forme aussi tranchée. On a reconnu que, dans tous 
les ceufs, existait un certain degré de préorganisation, et que, dans tous, 
se tenait un certain pouvoir de régulation. La préorganisation est liée 
a la répartition inégale de certaines substances dans le cytoplasme de 
l’ceuf, qui se montrera d’autant plus capable de régulation qu'il sera 
plus capable d’opérer un remaniement intérieur. 

L’hétérogénéité substantielle de lI’ceuf ne fera que s’accentuer dans 
Yembryon. A mesure que progressera le développement, et sous le double 
contréle du cytoplasme et du noyau, en constante interaction, se consti- 
tueront des territoires tissulaires qui, différant par le contenu chimique, 
différeront par le métabolisme, le taux de croissance, l’activité fonction- 
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nelle, etc. En l'un de ces territoires apparaitra le centre organiseur, doué 
de si remarquables propriétés. 

Comme on voit, c’est, de plus en plus, en termes de chimie que s’in- 
terprétent les faits du développement. Riinnstrom, Horstadius, Wintre- 
bert, Daleq, Pasteels, Needham, J. Brachet, etc., sont parmi les princi- 
paux artisans de cette embryologie chimique dont Fauré-Frémiet posait, 
dés 1913, les premiéres bases par ses travaux sur la fécondation de 
l’ceuf d’Ascaris. 


LA TERATOGENESE 


A mesure que progressait la connaissance des mécanismes du développe- 
ment, on se trouvait en mesure d’agir plus puissamment sur l’embryon, 
pour y provoquer l’apparition d’anomalies ou de monstruosités, et, 
réciproquement, l'étude expérimentale des anomalies (tératogenése) allait 
aider 4 mieux comprendre le développement normal. 

La production de jumeaux ou de monstres doubles (polyembryonie) 
fut réalisée chez les Poissons par Bataillon, chez les Batraciens par Spe- 
mann, chez les Oiseaux par Wolff et Lutz, etc. 

Les travaux de Herbst sur l’influence tératogéne du lithium chez 1’Our- 
sin, de Stockard sur celle du magnésium chez les Poissons, ont ouvert 
le vaste chapitre de la « chimio-tératogenése », que P. Ancel a magistra- 
lement développé. 

Les rayons X se sont montrés également des agents tératogénes de 
premier ordre ; trés maniables, ils ont permis 4 Wolff de reproduire, 
chez le poulet, toutes les monstruosités connues, et méme quelques mons- 
truosités inédites. 

Les résultats de la tératogenése expérimentale sont d’autant plus 
intéressants qu’un bon nombre d’anomalies humaines sont dues a des 
facteurs externes, virus de la rubéole, par exemple ; ces anomalies ne 
sont pas héréditaires, 4 la différence de celles que déterminent les génes. 


LA THEORIE DE L’EVOLUTION 


Quand débute le xx® siécle, la théorie transformiste régne déja sans 
conteste. Tous les biologistes, ou 4 peu prés, s’accordent pour rejeter 
un fixisme désuet et affirmer que le monde vivant ne peut devoir son 
origine qu’a une longue et progressive évolution. 

On compte, parmi eux, de purs darwiniens, qui prétendent expliquer 
la genése des espéces par un cumul de variations imnées, soumises a la 
sélection naturelle, et de purs lamarckiens, qui invoquent l’action adap- 
tative du milieu et la transmission de variations acquises. Il y a aussi 
un bon nombre d’éclectiques, qui s’efforcent de mettre en commun 
les ressources des deux doctrines. 

Le développement de la Génétique mendélienne va porter un coup 
sévére 4 la thése lamarckienne, car, une fois bien établie la notion de 
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pureté génétique, on n’aura pas grand’peine a faire la critique des expé- 
riences alléguées en faveur de l’hérédité de l’acquis. En outre, les 
recherches de W. Johannsen (1910) sur les Haricots, en montrant ]’im- 
puissance de la sélection 4 modifier une lignée pure, soulignent forte- 
ment l’opposition entre la stabilité du génotype et la variabilité du 


Si les variations acquises doivent étre écartées comme dépourvues 
de toute valeur héréditaire, donc évolutive, il sied de porter toute l’atten- 
tion sur les variations germinales. Ces variations existent, mais, 4 la 
différence de ce que pensait Darwin, elles ne sont rien moins que lentes 
et insensibles ; ce sont des variations soudaines — des mutations, comme 
les nommera H. de Vries (1900), qui, chez une plante de la famille des 
Onagrariées, l’nothera lamarckiana, a observé la naissance de semblables 
variations, méres de nouvelles espéces. C’est de cette maniére, suivant 
lui, que naquirent les espéces au cours des Ages, la sélection naturelle 
intervenant ensuite pour éliminer les formes inadaptées. Le mutation- 
nisme, 4 tout prendre, n’est qu’une forme rajeunie du darwinisme. 

Sur beaucoup des affirmations premiéres de H. de Vries, on a da reve- 
nir : telles de ses mutations d’(Enothére n’étaient que des disjonctions 
d’hybrides ; telles autres, que des maladies causées par des virus. Mais 
Yidée de variation brusque allait prendre droit de cité en biologie et 
s’y montrer extrémement féconde. A partir de l’instant od la mutation 
fut systématiquement recherchée, on la décela dans une foule d’espéces 
animales et végétales, notamment chez la Mouche du vinaigre (Morgan 
et ses collaborateurs), chez la Datura (Blakeslee), etc. 

La mutation peut étre forte ou faible; elle peut affecter n’importe 
quel organe, n’importe quel caractére, faire varier la pigmentation, la 
forme, la taille, les instincts, la vitalité. Elle peut porter sur la consti- 
tution d’un géne, ou sur la structure d’un chromosome (duplication ou 
déplacement de génes, inversion de tout un segment de chromosome, 
etc.), ou sur le nombre des génomes (polyploidie), ou méme sur les plas- 
magénes. 

Surtout nombreuses chez les plantes, les mutations polyploides déter- 
minent fréquemment le gigantisme ; chez les animaux, elles sont souvent 
associées 4 la parthénogenése (Artom, Vandel). 

On sait actuellement provoquer l’apparition des mutations par des 
moyens variés. Dés 1927, Muller démontrait, chez la mouche du vinaigre, 
la puissante action mutagéne des rayons X, qu’ils partagent avec le 
radium : sous l’influence de ces radiations, les insectes produisent cent 
cinquante fois plus de mutations qu’ils ne font dans les conditions nor- 
males. Des mutations artificielles ont été provoquées également par 
les rayons ultra-violets, par certaines substances chimiques (gaz moutarde, 
utilisé par Auerbach et Robson). On obtient, 4 coup sir, la polyploidie 
chez les plantes au moyen de la colchicine (Blakeslee), chez les Batra- 
ciens au moyen des chocs thermiques (Fankhauser et Griffith). 

Enfin, des mutations d’un style tout spécial — mutations dites diri- 
gées — ont été observées chez les microbes : en faisant agir des substances 
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chimiques extraites d’une race A sur des microbes de race B, on com- 
munique a ces derniers certains caractéres héréditaires des premiers 
(Avery). 

Les mutations étant des variations strictement fortuites, de simples 
accidents sans portée utilitaire, peuvent étre nocives, ou avantageuses, 
ou indifférentes. De fait, elles sont presque toujours nocives, et la question 
se pose de savoir si, 4 partir de ces « lapsus de l’hérédité », et méme avec 
le concours de la sélection naturelle, a pu s’édifier le monde vivant, avec 
ses harmonies structurales et fonctionnelles, sa « finalité de fait », ses 
« adaptations » qui, si elles sont loin d’étre toujours parfaites, n’en sont 
pas moins, trés souvent, mieux que suffisantes. 

S’appuyant sur une solide argumentation mathématique (Sewall 
Wright, J. B. S. Haldane, Fischer), l’école mutationniste se fait forte 
de prouver que les effets de la sélection doivent entrainer infailliblement, 
a la longue, un progrés de l’espéce dans le sens d’une adaptation meilleure. 

Julian Huxley, Dobzhausky, Mayx, Snipson, etc., ont puissamment 
développé ce néo-darwinisme (théorie synthétique de |’évolution) ot il 
faut voir la tentative la plus forte et la plus cohérente qu’on ait jusqu’ici 
donnée pour interpréter la genése des espéces. Assez nombreux, toute- 
fois, sont encore les biologistes qui se déclarent insatisfaits de ce genre 
d’explications et tiennent la mutation pour incapable d’avoir réalisé 
les grandes étapes du progrés vital (macro-évolution), méme avec l'aide 
de l’hybridation d’espéces et de certains mécanismes novateurs tels que 
la néoténie (Bolk, Garstang, de Beer). 

Quelques-uns s’en remettent 4 des variations inconnues qui remanie- 
raient entiérement l’architecture germinale (ontomutations de Dalcq) ; 
d’autres cherchent a ressusciter un lamarckisme chimique (Wintrebert). 
Quant aux mitchouriniens, ils affirment l’existence de variations hérédi- 
taires qui, produites a l’instigation du milieu, déborderaient non seule- 
ment le cadre de l’espéce, mais celui du genre (blé transformé en orge, 
selon Lyssenko). 

En tout état de cause, il faut reconnaftre que les mécanismes de ]’évo- 
lution ne sont pas encore entiérement élucidés. On n’a d’ailleurs nul 
sujet de renoncer a l’espoir d’une solution rationnelle pour se réfugier 
dans les explications stériles et verbales (élan vital de Bergson, télé- 
finalisme de Lecomte du Nouy). 
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L’Unesco et l’Histoire du Développement Scientifique 
et Culturel de l’Humanité. 


* Les Cahiers ont regu avec satisfaction l’article qu’on va lire. Que l’éminent 
historien des Sciences, de renom mondial, qu’est George Sarton, ait voulu s’associer 
spontanément & notre labeur — on nous permettra d’y voir, non sans fierté, un 
signe remarquable du crédit dont jouissent dés maintenant les Cahiers dans les 
milieux savants. Et on trouvera émouvant, dans les circonstances mtes, ce 
plaidoyer d’un grand érudit pour la tolérance et la fraternité — précédé d’une étude 
si Ng ee et cae Bae agree ea mgr ttt Nar 

iberté de pensée dont la vie pure et courageuse réhabilite seule 
un siécle violent et trop souvent fanatique. (Direction). 








tenaire du martyre de Michel Servet 4 Genéve, et en 1954, le 

quatriéme centenaire de la défense du droit d’hérésie publiée 
par Sébastien Chateillon 4 Magdebourg et 4 Rouen. Ces deux événements 
se tiennent et leurs centenaires ont pour les lecteurs des Cahiers d’ Histoire 
Mondiale une signification que j’aimerais a souligner. 

Avant tout il faut que je signale les publications qui leur ont été consa- 
crées récemment ; je n’essaierai pas d’en faire un compte rendu critique 
et me bornerai a donner assez d'information au sujet de chacune d’elles 
pour guider le choix de nos lecteurs. 


O* a célébré dans beaucoup de pays en 1953 le quatriéme cen- 


I. MicHEL SERVET. 


Earl Morse WitBurR : History of Unitarianism, Socinianism, and its Antecedents 
(Harvard University Press, 1946), 630 pp. 

Bibliography of the Pioneers of the Socinian-Unitarian Movement in Modern 
Christianity in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland (Edizioni di Storia e Lette- 
ratura, Rome, 1950), 80 pp. 

Bruno Becker : Autour de Michel Servet et de Sébastien Chateillon (Haarlem, 
H,. D. Tjeenk Willink en Zoon, 1953), 310 pp. 

Charles Donald O’Matizy : Michael Servetus. A Translation of his Geographical, 
Medical and Astrological Writings (Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 
1953), 208 pp. Distributed by Lloyd-Luke, London. 

Roland H. Barinton : Hunted Heretic. The Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 
1511-53 (Boston, Beacon Press, 1953), 282 pp. Traduction francaise : Michel 
Servet, Hérétique et martyr (Genéve, E. Droz, 1953), 150 pp. 

Pierre Cavarp : Le proces de Michel Servet 4 Vienne (Vienne, Syndicat d’initiative, 
1953), 174 PP. 

John F. Futton and Madeline E. Stanton : Michael Servetus, Humanist and 
Martyr with a bibliography of his works and census of known copies (New York, 
Herbert Reichner, 1954), 95 pp. 


II. SEBASTIEN CHATEILLON }, 
Ferdinand Buisson : Sébastien Casiellion, sa vie et som quvre, 2 vols. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1892). 


1. Les publications relatives & Chateillon étant moins nombreuses, je me per- 
mets d’en citer trois qui sont importantes mais moins récentes. Il ne s’agit ici 
que des publications modernes ; pour les éditions originales voir plus bas. 
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Etienne Giran : Sébastien Castellion et la Réforme Calviniste, les deux Réformes 
(Paris, Hachette, 1914). 

Stephan ZwEIG (1881-1942) : Casiellio gegen Calvin; oder, Ein Gewissen gegen 
die Gewalt (Vienna, Herbert Reichner, 1936). Traduction en anglais : The Right 
to Heresy. Castellio against Calvin, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul (New 
York, Viking Press, 1936), 238 pp. Il doit exister aussi, je pense, une traduction 
frangaise. 

Roland H. Barnton, Bruno Becker, Marius VALKHOFF et Sape Van der WouDE : 
Castellioniana. Quatre études sur Sébastien Castellion et l’idée de la tolérance (Lei- 


den, Brill, 1951, Isis 44, 121), 120 pp. 
Bruno Becker (Amsterdam, 1953) : Ouvrage cité en téte de cette bibliographie. 


La bibliographie de Servet par le Dr. Fulton (1954) est faite sur le 
modéle de ses bibliographies antérieures telles que celles consacrées a 
Robert Boyle (2 vol., Oxford, 1932-33 ; Isis XIX, 204; XXIII, 512) ; 
c’est-A-dire qu'elle est aussi parfaite que possible. Mais qui s’intéresse 
surtout aux idées théologiques de Servet et de Chateillon devra consulter 
la bibliographie de Wilbur (1950). Le livre de C. D. O’Malley est celui 
qui satisfera le mieux les historiens de la science désireux d’apprécier 
l’ceuvre scientifique de Servet ; ils y trouveront des traductions anglaises 
de ses livres scientifiques en latin. Comme Guillaume Budé et d’autres 
contemporains, Servet écrivait plus facilement en latin qu’en frangais. 
Enfin, ceux qui s’intéressent davantage a la théologie et aux conflits 
entre orthodoxes et hérétiques liront les livres de Wilbur (1946) et de 
R. H. Bainton (1935, 1953), ou celui, plus coloré, de Stephan Zweig. 
Le livre de Bainton sur Servet peut se lire en francais (1953) et je pense 
qu'il en est de méme du livre de Zweig. M. Cavard est un savant de 
Vienne en Dauphiné ; il était bien préparé pour nous donner une foule 
de détails concernant le séjour de Servet dans cette ville et le procés 
qu'il dut y subir. Quant aux deux livres édités par Bruno Becker (1951, 
1953), ce sont des collections d’articles indépendants les uns des autres 
et que nous n’avons pas le loisir d’analyser. 

Il se peut toutefois que nos lecteurs, qui ont d’autres obligations, 
ne puissent étudier aucun de ces livres et je crois les bien servir en leur 
donnant un résumé des faits principaux concernant la vie et les ceuvres 
de l’Espagnol Servet et du Bugiste Chateillon. 


II 


Michel Servet est né en 1511, ou un peu avant, 4 Tudéle en Navarre, 
mais sa famille s’étant déplacée peu aprés sa naissance, s’était établie 
4 Villanueva. Il y a dans le monde beaucoup de lieux appelés Villeneuve 
(Newton, Naples, etc.), mais il s’agit ici sans aucun doute de Villanueva 
de Sigena, dans la province de Huesca et le diocése de Lerida, en Aragon, 
4 une centaine de kilométres de la capitale, Saragosse. Son pére, un 
notaire, s’appelait Antonio Serveto de Reves (« alias Reves »). On a 
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reproché a Servet de se qualifier tant6ét de Navarrais et tantét d’Ara- 
gonais ; ce reproche n'est guére motivé : né en Navarre, c’est en Aragon 
que Servet a grandi et recu sa premiére éducation. Pendant longtemps 
il s’est appelé Michael Villanovus, et cette forme aussi était correcte. 

Il recut sans doute sa premiére éducation 4 Villanueva puis 4 Saragosse 
et trés jeune encore, 4 14 ou 15 ans, fut attaché au service d’un cordelier, 
Juan de Quintana, docteur de l'Université de Paris, confesseur de 
Charles Quint, et de tendances érasmiennes. Le frére Juan lui permit 
d’aller étudier le droit 4 Toulouse. Entre temps eut lieu le pillage de 
Rome par les mercenaires espagnols et allemands de Charles Quint et 
ce désastre impressionna profondément toute l’Europe latine. Jamais 
Rome n’avait été aussi cruellement ravagée. Cette journée du 5 mai 1527 
est une date critique, une « coupure » dans I’histoire de l’Occident. On a 
souvent évité d’en parler et préféré rejeter toute la responsabilité des 
vicissitudes ultérieures sur la Réforme qui avait commencé dix ans plus 
t6t — mais aucun réformateur n’a jamais attaqué Rome avec autant 
de violence et de cruauté que l’empereur Charles Quint. Le sac de Rome 
marque la fin de la Renaissance romaine et de l’Eglise universelle. Qu’en 
disait-on 4 Toulouse quand Servet y faisait ses études, et qu’en disait 
son protecteur, le frére Juan de Quintana ? II est probable que les égare- 
ments du jeune Servet commencérent peu aprés 1527. Quoiqu’il en soit, 
le frére Juan et Servet se trouvérent ensemble, le 24 février 1530, a 
Bologne * pour assister au couronnement de Charles Quint par Clé- 
ment VII et a la réconciliation des deux puissances catholiques, le Pape 
et l’Empereur. 

J’ai parlé du sac de Rome et des malheurs qu'il a causés parce qu'il 
faut bien expliquer le changement d’attitude de Servet. Aprés deux 
ou trois années d’études 4 Toulouse, citadelle de l’orthodoxie en pays 
albigeois et aprés avoir assisté aux fétes grandioses du couronnement, 
il se rend tout droit 4 Bale, pays déja tout gagné a la Réforme. Peut-étre 
voulait-il y rencontrer Erasme, qu'il admirait beaucoup, mais Erasme, 
dégofité par les excés des iconoclastes, avait quitté Bale en 1529. Le 
maitre spirituel de Bale Johannes Oecolampadius était de tendances 
Luthériennes. Servet vécut chez lui pendant une dizaine de mois. Or, 
a ce moment, il ruminait déja ses idées unitaires qui étaient aussi scanda- 
leuses pour les Protestants que pour les Catholiques. Nous discuterons 
plus loin la genése de ces idées. En tous cas, Oecolampadius lui fit enfin 
comprendre qu'il valait mieux ne pas abuser de la bonne volonté des 
Balois et en particulier de la sienne. Servet se rendit 4 Strasbourg ot 
il y avait un peu plus de tolérance sous la direction de pasteurs tels que 
Martin Bucer et Sébastien Franck. 

Les premiéres publications unitaires de Servet furent imprimées 
en 1531 et 1532 par Johannes Setzer 4 Haguenau, ville d’Alsace située 


2. Il est possible (mais rien ne le prouve) que le frére Juan et Michel se soient 
rendus ensemble de & la diéte d’Augsbourg ov fut décrétée la Confession 
¢ sbourg de Melanchton. Dans cette hypothése Michel serait allé & Bale vid 

aghouy. 
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au Nord de Strasbourg. La seconde était une espéce d’apologie oblique 
qui aggravait ses opinions au lieu de les adoucir. Il était devenu persona 
ingrata 4 Strasbourg et ne pouvait retourner 4 Bale ; les pays protes- 
tants lui étaient aussi fermés que les pays catholiques. Il parait avoir 
songé un moment a s’évader dans le Nouveau Monde; je ne pense 
pas qu'il y ait pensé sérieusement. I] y avait une méthode plus simple : 
se cacher jusqu’a ce que l’orage fut passé et les soupcgons endormis, et 
puis reparaitre sous un nouveau nom. Nous ne savons pas oi il vécut 
de 1532 4 1535; il se peut qu'il ait fait un premier séjour a Paris, au 
collége de Calvi; en tous cas en 1535 on retrouve un Michel Michael 
Villanovus qui travaille comme correcteur et éditeur dans les imprimeries 
de Lyon, particuliérement chez les fréres Melchior et Gaspard Trechsel. 
On aurait pu croire qu’il lui efit été fort difficile de dépister les inqui- 
siteurs de France, parce que ses deux premiers livres, imprimés 4 Hague- 
nau, le De Trinitatis erroribus libri VII (1531) et le Dialogorum de Tri- 
nitate libri II (1532) avaient irrité beaucoup de théologiens. Il y avait 
trois organismes en France qui s’occupaient de dénoncer et de déraciner 
les hérésies. Tout d’abord les tribunaux laics et surtout le Parlement de 
Paris, que présidait alors Pierre Lizet, puis les clergés locaux, celui du 
Lyonnais étant dominé par un homme énergique et trés habile, Frangois 
Cardinal de Tournon ; enfin l’Inquisition proprement dite, guidée par 
le Dominicain Mathieu Ory. Michel Servet eut affaire plus tard avec 
tous les trois, mais pour le moment personne ne |l’identifiait avec 
Michael Villanovus, et celui-ci se rendait utile aux imprimeurs de Lyon 
ou sa collaboration était appréciée. Pendant son séjour, il put se faire 
connaitre d’imprimeurs tels qu ’Etienne Dolet (dont le martyre précéda 
le sien de sept ans) et aussi, naturellement, des érudits qui vivaient 
autour des presses. Les imprimeurs et les correcteurs de la Renaissance 
étaient souvent des humanistes plutét que des ouvriers et des commer- 
gants. Servet semble avoir été surtout influencé et patronné par ce sin- 
gulier personnage, Latin-Frangais, qu’était Symphorien Champier, un 
des premiers historiens de la médecine *. Il est probable que ce fut Cham- 
pier qui lui donna le gofit de la médecine et sans doute Servet eut-il 
l'occasion de corriger des livres médicaux car on en imprimait beaucoup 
a Lyon ; son éducation médicale restant néanmoins insuffisante, il partit 
pour Paris, sous le patronage de Champier, pour la mener 4 bonne fin. 
Il passa les années 1536 et 1537 4 Paris et assista aux cours de Jean 
Fernel, Jacques Dubois (Jacobus Sylvius) et Jean Gonthier (Joannes 
Gunterius) d’Andernach. Ce dernier a employé comme dissecteurs André 
Vésale puis Michel ; il parle de celui-ci en termes trés élogieux : ce n’était 
pas seulement, dit-il, un anatomiste exercé ; trés lettré, il connaissait 
Galien aussi bien que personne : et pour Gonthier, médecin philologue, 
connaitre le texte de Galien était aussi important que connaitre l’anato- 
mie de premiére main. 
3. Plusieurs livres de Champier furent imprimés Trechsel. Sur Champi 
historien de la médecine, pore ohn F. Furton : The Great Medical Bibliographers 
» 1951, Pp. 4-10 
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On ne sait pas clairement si Michel obtint le doctorat. Il est appelé 
docteur en médecine dans le contrat de 1541 relatif 4 son édition de la 
Bible latine et plus tard, 4 Genéve, il déclara qu’il était docteur en méde- 
cine de l'Université de Paris. Cependant son nom ne figure pas dans la 
liste des docteurs de cette université. Le fait n’a pas grande importance : 
nous sommes certains qu'il étudia la médecine a Paris sous la direction 
de maitres éminents. Mais en 1538, il fut condamné par la Faculté de 
Médecine pour avoir enseigné l’astrologie judiciaire en dépit des régle- 
ments et fut obligé de quitter Paris clandestinement. I] demeura quelque 
temps 4 Lyon et en Avignon, pratiqua la médecine pendant deux ou 
trois ans a Charlieu (Loire), et enfin voulut reprendre son travail avec 
les fréres Trechsel. Ceux-ci avaient été obligés de quitter Lyon 4 cause 
de gréves et de troubles ouvriers ; ils s’étaient établis 4 Vienne sur le 
Rhéne, en aval de Lyon et c’est 14 que Michel vient les rejoindre en 1541. 

Michel a passé les douze derniéres années de sa vie 4 Vienne (il n’a 








~ 





passé autant de temps dans aucune ville, sauf peut-étre 4 Villanueva 


dans son enfance), et ces années furent, autant qu’on puisse le savoir, 
les plus paisibles et les plus heureuses de sa vie tourmentée ; cependant 
elles le conduisirent au malheur supréme. 

Il avait de bonnes raisons pour s’établir dans cette ville ancienne et 
illustre ; d’abord et surtout les nécessités de son travail, mais aussi son 
amitié avec l’archevéque Comte de Vienne, Pierre Paumier. Ce prélat 
débonnaire et lettré s’était entouré d’érudits, tels que son médecin Jean 
Perrelle, le grand vicaire Claude de Rochefort, le Bénédictin Dom Jean 
Blanc. Ils formaient un milieu savant, alerte et sympathique, auquel 
s’ajoutaient parfois des visiteurs, tels que Guillaume Postel, ou d’autres 
lettrés que quelqu’affaire amenait 4 Vienne. Tous s’intéressaient aux 
études bibliques, aux classiques grecs et latins; certains aimaient a 
discuter Ptolémée et Galien. Michel devait se sentir dans son élément 
et pouvait étre heureux ou plutét, l’aurait pu, s’il n’avait été rongé par 
un cancer théologique. 

L’archevéque s’était tellement attaché 4 lui qu’A partir de 1548, 
Michel vécut dans son palais ou plutét dans un palais annexe oi il était 
l’héte et le commensal du grand vicaire. Cette méme année il obtint ses 
lettres de naturalité 4 Vienne, aprés sept années de résidence dans cette 
ville. Dans sa requéte Michel déclare qu’il a séjourné 4 Montpellier (?), 
Paris, Lyon, qu’il est domicilié 4 Vienne et espére y finir ses jours. C’était 
un médecin dévoué, un savant apprécié ; il avait des amis puissants et 
jouissait d’une bonne réputation ; il obtint donc ses lettres de naturali- 
sation en 1548, moyennant une redevance de six écus d’or sol. 

De 1546 (ou plus tét) a 1552, il occupa ses loisirs 4 rédiger une nouvelle 
défense de l’Unitarisme, la Christianismi Restitutio. Aussitét le livre 
sorti des presses, au début de 1553, Calvin en recut un exemplaire. 
Il le dénonga, ainsi que l’auteur, aux autorités ecclésiastiques de Vienne, 
d’une maniére détournée et hypocrite, et il leur apprit que Michael 
Villanovus était le méme homme que Michel Servet, un hérésiarque 
endurci et récidiviste. Michel fut arrété, et son procés commenga, mais 
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il parvint a s’échapper de prison. Son évasion fut si facile qu’on ne peut 
s’empécher de croire que l’archevéque et d’autres amis furent plutét 
contents de le voir partir ; la dénonciation calviniste n’avait da leur 
plaire qu’a moitié. En général les ennemis des Calvinistes étaient ipso 
facto les amis des Catholiques ; il n’y avait qu’un mauvais diable excen- 
trique tel que Servet qui pit devenir l’ennemi de tout le monde. 

Michel s’enfuit — mais ot? Depuis son évasion de Vienne, le 
7 avril 1553, jusqu’au jour ou il fut reconnu et arrété 4 Genéve le 13 aoit 
suivant, il passa quatre mois et six jours nous ne savons ou. Peut-étre 
gagna-t-il l’Italie, mais alors pourquoi serait-il revenu 4 Genéve, puisque 
son but était de trouver asile 4 Naples ou 4 Venise ? II parait plus pro- 
bable qu’il se cacha quelque part a la campagne, dans une ferme ou un 
vignoble. 

Entretemps, les mille exemplaires de son livre avaient été saisis avant 
la distribution, lorsqu’ils étaient encore en balles de cent exemplaires 
chacune, préts 4 étre envoyés aux marchés de Lyon, d’Italie et de Franc- 
fort. Michel fut condamné le 17 juin par le tribunal civil de Vienne sur 
la base des informations et des documents fournis par Calvin. Déclaré 
coupable d’hérésie scandaleuse, de sédition et d’évasion, il fut brilé 
en effigie sur la place du Charnéve, et cinq balles de son livre furent 
brilées en réalité. 

Aprés son arrestation 4 Genéve le 13 aoiit il fut emprisonné, fort mal- 
traité, pendant deux mois, interrogé sans bonne foi, sans équité et sans 
merci *. La peur qu’inspirait Calvin était si grande, non seulement a 
Genéve mais dans tous les cantons protestants, que personne n’osa venir 
publiquement au secours du malheureux, sauf deux braves. Le premier 
de ceux-ci, David Joris, ancien chef anabaptiste, vivait 4 Bale sous le 
nom de Jean de Bruges. I] adressa une lettre anonyme aux cités évangé- 
liques de Suisse pour implorer leur pitié en faveur de Servet. Il n’y a 
pas de preuve que le conseil de Genéve ait regu cette lettre ; en tous cas 
il n’y préta aucune attention. L’autre homme courageux fut Ami Perrin, 
un des Libertins de Genéve, c’est-a-dire un des adversaires politiques 
de Calvin 5; il essaya vainement de sauver Servet par un appel au 
Conseil des Deux Cents. Servet fut condamné par le Petit Conseil le 
27 octobre ; le conseil n’avait retenu que deux chefs d’accusations : 
lunitarisme et l’opposition au baptéme des enfants. La culpabilité de 
Servet était évidente ; il n’essaya pas de l’atténuer mais se défendit 
avec hauteur et rage. Le jour méme il fut brilé vif dans le faubourg de 
Champel et les exemplaires de son livre servirent 4 alimenter les flammes. 

Ce n’est pas tout : quelques semaines aprés son exécution 4 Champel, 


4. Un envoyé des autorités civiles de Vienne demanda au Conseil de Genéve 
que Servet fut extradé & Vienne ov le bicher était prét pour lui. Le Conseil refusa. 
‘il avait eu des scrupules Calvin aurait extradé Servet et s’en serait lavé les mains, 
mais il préférait pouvoir le briler lui-méme. 
5. D’autres Libertins essayérent de sauver Servet, mais leur intervention lui 
fit plus de mal que de bien ; ils aidérent le coeur dur de Calvin 4 s’endurcir davan- 
tage. 
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le 23 décembre 1553, il fut condamné derechef par la cour ecclésiastique 
de Vienne. 

Donc avant la fin de 1553, Servet avait été condamné 4 mort par les 
Catholiques et les Protestants. Il ne mourut qu’une seule fois, le | 
27 octobre 1553, 4 Genéve, mais il avait déja été brilé en effigie 4 Vienne, 
le 17 juin. Du point de vue de la victime, il y a une énorme différence 
entre une exécution par contumace et une exécution réelle ; du point © 
de vue des bourreaux la différence est faible et la responsabilité 4 peu 
prés la méme. Cependant il y a un homme qui est beaucoup plus cou- | 
pable que tous les autres, et sur qui le sang de Servet est retombé, ineffa- 
cable ; cet homme est Jean Calvin. 


LES GUVRES DE SERVET. 


Pendant les vingt-deux années de sa maturité, Servet a écrit huit 
ouvrages que nous allons décrire bri¢vement. Ceci n’est pas une biblio- 
graphie mais une continuation de sa biographie, une énumération des 
actes principaux de sa vie de penseur. 

Son premier livre (1), le De Trinitatis erroribus libri VII (Joh. Setzer, 
Haguenau, 1531), est une défense de l’Unitarisme publiée a l’Age de 
vingt ans. Elle fut suivie d’une « apologie » (2) Dialogorum de Trinitate 
libri II (ibidem 1532) qui lui permit de préciser ses idées et de les expri- 
mer avec plus de clarté et de vigueur. L’époque était tellement avide 
de controverses théologiques que, malgré leur quasi-clandestinité, ces 
deux livres eurent tant de « succés » — un succés de mésestime — que 
l’auteur dut quitter le pays et disparaftre. Ils sont les seuls 4 porter son _ 
nom sous la forme suivante « Michael Servetus, alias Reves ab Aragonia, 
Hispanus ». 

(3) Ptolemaei Geographicae enarrationis libri VIII (Melchior et Gas- 
pard Trechsel, Lyon, 1535). Le nom de I’auteur sur ce livre et les suivants 
est Michael Villanovanus. 

Il s’agit d’une révision critique de l’édition latine de Ptolémée procurée 
par Willibald Pirckheimer 4 Strasbourg en 1525. Servet y a ajouté quel- 
ques nouveautés, II avait déja beaucoup voyagé et connaissait de pre- 
miére main non seulement I’Espagne, mais aussi la France, I'Italie, 
l’Allemagne et la Suisse ; il fait des comparaisons instructives entre 
les habitants de ces pays, et aussi d’autres pays qu’il n’avait pas visités, 
l’Angleterre et I’Ecosse. Pendant son premier séjour 4 Paris il avait vu 
Francois [*T toucher les écrouelles, mais déclare son scepticisme. 

Ce livre fut réimprimé par Gaspard Trechsel 4 Vienne en 1541 et 
édité 4 Lyon la méme année par Hugues de la Porte. Servet s’était laissé 
persuader par Mgr Paumier ou d’autres amis de Vienne d’élaguer les 
remarques qui pourraient lui nuire — par exemple celle relative au pou- 
voir guérisseur du Roi *. 
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(4) In Leonardum Fuchsium apologia (Gilles Huguetan, Lyon, 1536). 
Défense de Symphorien Champier contre l’illustre botaniste et médecin 
Léonard Fuchs’. 

Cette fois, il s’agit d’une querelle de philologues concernant l’impor- 
tance de la médecine arabe (Galien contre Avicenne). Discussion sur la 
syphilis ; Fuchs avait suggéré que la syphilis n’était que le deryyv 
des Grecs (lépre, dartre ?). Cette maladie était-elle d’origine nat 
ou surnaturelle ? Champier inclinait 4 préférer la seconde hypothése : 
la syphilis était un témoignage de la colére divine, causée par les péchés 
des hommes, leurs péchés collectifs non pas individuels. 

Autre discussion sur la scammenée (un liseron d’Asie mineure) que 
les médecins byzantins utilisaient comme purgatif. Toutes ces discussions 
dans lesquelles les textes comptent plus que les expériences nous 

nt assez oiseuses et il faut un effort d’imagination pour com- 
prendre l’intérét et méme la passion qu’y portaient nos ancétres. 

Le bouquet, c’est que Servet se donne l’air de défendre les idées 
catholiques contre le luthéranisme de Fuchs; il attaque la croyance 
des Luthériens dans la justification par la foi. La préface est datée de 
Paris, 12 Nov. 1536. C’est donc le premier fruit de ses études médicales 
que Champier avait encouragées. 


(5) Syruporum universa ratio, ad Galeni censuram diligenter expolita 
(Paris, Simon de Colines, 1537). 

En voici un autre fruit, qui montre que Servet avait « pioché » son 
Galien, comme devaient le faire tous les étudiants en médecine. C’est 
soi-disant une étude sur les sirops, c’est-d-dire les extraits de plantes 
médicinales, et leur emploi pour faciliter la digestion. C’est surtout une 
étude de celle-ci sur la base des écrits de Galien, et une nouvelle défense 
de Galien contre les Arabes (ceux-ci attachaient beaucoup plus d’impor- 
tance aux sirops que ne le faisaient les Grecs). 

Ces polémiques et ces exercices littéraires dans le gofit du jour sont 
devenus presque illisibles méme en traduction — mais il n’en était pas 
ainsi 4 l’époque de la Renaissance. Le traité sur les sirops fut de beaucoup 
l’écrit le plus populaire de Servet. Ii en parut six éditions dans la premiére 
moitié du xvi siécle : Paris, 1537; Venise, 1545, 1548; Lyon, 1546, 
1547, 1548 °. 

(6) Apologetica disceptatio pro Astrologie. Publication clandestine qui 
porte un nom d’auteur (Michael Villanovus) mais aucune indication 
de temps ou de lieu (Paris, 1538). 

Ses études de géographie avaient conduit Servet a ]’astronomie et 
a l’'astrologie, et méme a I’astrologie judiciaire. Les opinions relatives 
tai, 1542) Fuchs (1501-66) est immortalisé par le plus bel herbier du xvi® siécle 

1542 oy tee eh cago one te américaine, le fuchsia. 
deux éditions de 1548 furent les derniéres. Des traductions 
Fe et ‘a ont paru & Madrid en 1943 et & Philadelphie en 2953, noe 


pas pour les m , Mais pour satisfaire la curiosité des historiens de 
qui ont oublié le latin ou ne ‘ont jamais connu. 
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a celle-ci étaient ambigiies et chargées d’hypocrisie. La Faculté de méde- 
cine en défendait l’exercice et l’Eglise la damnait, mais presque tout le 
monde y croyait, y compris les médecins, le clergé, les princes laiques 
et ecclésiastiques. Bien entendu leurs croyances étaient voilées par des 
sophismes, mais les astrologues professionnels étaient trés nombreux 
et on les trouvait 4 la cour des rois et des papes. Un ami de Servet, Jean 
Thibault, était admis a celle de Francois I. Soit dit en passant, c’est 4 
cause des astrologues que les imprimeurs de la Renaissance ont publié 
tant de tables astronomiques ; il n’en fallait pas tant pour les vrais astro- 
nomes qui n’ont jamais été nombreux. Il y avait beaucoup d’astrologues 
partout, et les plus honnétes d’entre eux avaient besoin de tables pour 
calculer les horoscopes ; ils utilisaient de bonnes tables pour un mauvais 


usage. 

Servet eut la témérité de donner des lecons d’astrologie 4 la Faculté 
de médecine, malgré l’interdiction. Il parait avoir été encouragé par 
Mgr Paumier, qui était alors 4 Paris, et peut-étre aussi par l’astrologue 
du Roi. Le doyen de la Faculté renouvela la prohibition et le fit citer 
devant le Parlement de Paris. C’est alors qu’avec son indiscrétion habi- 
tuelle il fit imprimer 4 la hate son apologie clandestine. Celle-ci fut sup- 
primée et si complétement détruite qu’on n’en connait a présent que deux 
exemplaires, tous les deux a la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris. Quant 
& Servet, il dut une fois de plus se retirer de la circulation et se faire aussi 
rare que sa brochure. 


(7) Biblia sacra ex Santis Pagnini tralatione, sed ad Hebraicae linguae 
amussim novissimé tta recognita, & scholits tllustrata, ut plané nova edttio 
videri potest... Imprimé par Gaspard Trechsel 4 Lyon en 1542 et édité 
la méme année 4 Lyon par Hugues de la Porte. 


C’est un volume in-folio, mais il y eut aussi la méme année une édition 
in-octavo, et en 1545 une édition en sept volumes ; toutes furent impri- 
mées par Gaspard Trechsel 4 Lyon ; les deux premiéres portent le nom 
de l’éditeur Hugues de la Porte de Lyon. 

Comme l’indique le commencement du titre de la premiére édition 
que nous avons cité plus haut, il s’agit d’une édition critique de la Bible 
latine du dominicain Sante Pagnino de Lucques (1470-1541), disciple de 
Savonarole, publiée 4 Lyon en 1527-28 — ou plutét de la réimpression 
de Cologne du méme ouvrage, 1541. Comme Servet avait étudié et inter- 
rogé la Bible depuis son enfance et l’avait explorée dans tous les coins, 
la préparation de cette nouvelle édition latine a di étre pour lui un labeur 
de prédilection. 

Il y ajouta diverses remarques de son cru. Par exemple, de tous les 
versets de-l’Ancien Testament qui sont généralement interprétés comme 
des préfigurations du Christianisme (Isaie 7: 14, etc.), il déclare qu’ils 
sont des références 4 Ezéchiel, 4 Isaie ou méme a Cyrus. II n’est pas 
étonnant que sa Bible ait été mise a l’index dans les diocéses de Louvain 
et de Madrid. 

Dans sa préface, Servet insiste sur le devoir de solliciter le texte hébreu 
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si l’on veut comprendre l’Ancien Testament ; l’idée était encore assez 
nouvelle de son temps et le nombre de savants chrétiens capables de suivre 
son conseil assez faible. 

La Biblia Sacra suggére qu'il y a probablement d'autres livres sortis 
des presses lyonnaises, auxquels a collaboré Servet — mais un travail 
de ce genre était généralement anonyme. Les détails de la collaboration, 
dans le cas de la Bible, sont énumérés dans un contrat de 1540 publié 
par Baudrier dans sa Bibliographie lyonnaise (XII, 257-62, Paris, 1921). 

Nous arrivons maintenant a la derniére ceuvre de Servet qui fut consa- 
crée comme les deux premiéres 4 |’Unitarisme et fut la cause de son 
martyre. 

(8) Christianismi Restitutio... 

L’ouvrage est anonyme ® et ne porte aucune indication de temps et de 
lieu. Il fut imprimé clandestinement aux frais de Servet par Balthazar 
Arnoullet et Guillaume Guéroult son beau-frére, tous deux de Vienne 
— mais dans un batiment a la campagne, et le manuscrit fut détruit a 
mesure de l’impression. L’édition de 1.000 exemplaires fut tout a fait 
supprimée comme nous Il’avons décrit plus haut, et il n’en reste plus que 
trois exemplaires. Chacun de ces trois exemplaires s’est trouvé 4 un certain 
moment en Angleterre mais aucun n’y est resté. Ils sont actuellement 
Paris (c’est l’exemplaire que Colladon, l’avocat de Calvin, a employé 
pour le procés) ; 4 Edimbourg (incomplet ; c’était probablement l’exem- 
plaire de Calvin, qui en arracha les 16 premiéres pages pour les envoyer 
comme piéce 4 conviction aux inquisiteurs de Lyon ; ces 16 pages man- 
quantes y ont été remplacées par un ms. du xvi® siécle dérivé d’un 
brouillon de 1546 ou plus tét) — et 4 Vienne en Autriche (c’est le meilleur 
exemplaire). 

Je pense que le titre, Christianismi Restitutio, fut suggéré 4 Servet 
par celui de la Christianae religionis Institutio (Bale, 1536) dont Calvin 
lui-méme lui avait envoyé un exemplaire. Calvin avait voulu « instituer » 
la religion chrétienne, Servet la « restituait » telle qu’elle était avant le 
Concile de Nicée (325). 

Le titre entier est trop long 4 citer, c’est tout un programme de bataille. 
L’impression du livre fut commencée le jour de Saint-Michel archange 
(27 septembre 1552) et terminée le 3 janvier 1553 (le jour de Sainte- 
Geneviéve, mais il ne semble pas que Servet ait songé a cette derniére ; 
le jour de Saint-Michel était au contraire trés important) ; la page de 
titre porte, en hébreu, le verset « En ce temps se levéra Michel » 
(Daniel 12 : 1) et en grec, celui-ci : « Alors il y eut un combat dans le ciel » 
(Apocalypse 12 : 7). 

L’ouvrage n’est pas seulement une défense de l’Unitarisme. Servet 
a essayé d’y expliquer toute sa doctrine qui était trés hétérogéne — 
un mélange mal digéré d’opinions mystiques, néoplatoniques, hermé- 
tiques, cabalistiques, anabaptistes. Habent sua fata libelli. Parmi toutes 


_ 9. Sauf pour les lettres M. S. V. dans le colophon qui suffisaient amplement aux 
inquisiteurs alertés par Calvin. Ils avaient du reste de meilleures preuves. 
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les choses hétéroclites que ce livre contient se trouve une découverte 
physiologique (dont je reparlerai plus bas). Grace a elle la Christianismi 
restitutio est doublement immortelle ; ce n’est pas seulement le premier 
classique de l’Unitarisme mais une des sources de la physiologie moderne. 

Servet avait inclu également dans son livre les trente épitres  qu’il 
avait adressées 4 Jean Calvin, prédicateur des Genevois, quand il fut 
assez fou pour vouloir « convertir » celui-ci. Convertir Calvin ! Il est clair 
que ces deux fanatiques étaient incapables de se convertir mutuelle- 
ment — mais Calvin eut la puissance de supprimer son adversaire et 
il en usa sans pitié et sans remords. 

Il est curieux que la victime du premier autodafé protestant ait été 
un Espagnol. Cet autodafé fut d’ailleurs aussi inutile que ceux des 
Catholiques. La destruction de la Christianismi Restitutio ne servit 4 rien 
puisqu’il en resta trois exemplaires ; i] aurait suffi d’un seul pour propager 
indéfiniment les idées qu'il contenait. L’exécution de Servet prouva 
que Calvin était impitoyable ; elle ne prouva pas qu’il avait raison. 


LA DECOUVERTE DE LA « CIRCULATION » PULMONAIRE. 


La Restitution du Christianisme est un gros livre que peu de personnes 
ont lu jusqu’au bout et que seuls les inquisiteurs ont épluché mot a mot. 
Il s’y trouve cependant six pages (pp. 168-73) que tous les historiens 
de la science ont lues dans une langue ou dans l’autre. Elles contiennent 
la premiére description imprimée de ce qu’on appelle improprement la 
circulation pulmonaire. 

Comment se trouvent-elles 14, dans le cinquiéme livre du premier 
traité de la Restitution ? Servet croyait que le sang était le véhicule 
de l’esprit divin ou de l’Ame ; si l’on veut comprendre 1’4me il faut donc 
comprendre le mouvement du sang dans le corps. Dieu y introduit l’esprit 
divin avec l’air, et peu 4 peu I’esprit divin se méle au sang. Celui-ci ne 
peut passer du ventricule droit au ventricule gauche, parce que la cloison 
qui les sépare est tout 4 fait étanche (et non pas percée de trous invi- 
sibles comme le croyaient Galien et tous les anatomistes jusqu’A Léonard 
de Vinci et méme Vesale en 1543). Au lieu de cela un circuit subtil méne 
le sang aux poumons, oi: il se méle a l’air, est nettoyé et devient rouge, 
il retourne ensuite au ventricule gauche. Plus tard il est transfusé du ven- 
tricule gauche dans les artéres de tout le corps ™. Cette derniére phrase 
suggére que Servet avait peut-étre compris la circulation, la vraie et 
seule circulation, mais ce n’est 14 qu’une suggestion sans preuve aucune. 

Il est bon d’insister la-dessus parce qu’on abuse du mot circulation, 


10. Voici exactement le contenu de cet ouvrage , 1. De Trinitate 
divina libri VII, 2. De fide et justitia regni Christi i Kori IL. I, . De regeneratione 
Sloceensan Antichristi libri IV, 4. Episiola triginta ad oannem Calvinum 

bennensium concionatorem, 5. De mysterio Trinitats et veterum disciplina ad 
——_ Melanchthonem et eius collegas apologia. 
mots de Servet sont : « a sinistro covdis ventriculo in arterias totius cor- 


povis Genie trempdaliner’ ». 
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par exemple, lorsque l’on parle de « circulation pulmonaire ». Celle-ci 
n’existe pas en soi. I] ne peut y avoir de vraie circulation que dans une 
courbe fermée ; ce n’est qu’alors qu'une particule peut quitter le point A 
et y revenir, et ainsi de suite indéfiniiment. Or la « circulation pulmonaire » 
n’est pas une courbe fermée ; elle permet au sang de passer d’un cété du 
ceeur 4 l’autre, qui en est absolument séparé. Il est également abusif 
de parler de double circulation. I] n’y a qu’une circulation et celle-ci 
concerne le corps entier. 

La « demi-découverte » ou plus exactement la « pseudo-découverte » 
avait d’ailleurs été faite longtemps avant Servet par Ibn al-Nafis (mort 
au Caire en 1288) # et elle fut répétée plusieurs fois avant la fin du 
xvié siécle. A vrai dire Galien (II-2) avait été tout prés de la faire et Ibn 
al-Nafis y réussit dans son commentaire sur l’anatomie de Galien ; cela 
n’était pas accidentel. Servet la refit en 1546, sinon avant ¥. 

Servet avait disséqué le coeur et reconnu la fonction directrice des 
valves ; il avait découvert que la circulation du sang et la respiration 
sont liées, et que le sang usé se renouvelle au contact de l’air dans les 
poumons et redevient rouge. (Nous dirions que le sang veineux bleuatre 
est oxygéné dans les poumons et devient le sang artériel rouge). Dans 
la premiére édition de son grand livre, la Fabrica corporis humani (Bale, 
1543), André Vésale parlait encore des « trous invisibles » du septum 
mais il avait la sagesse de s’en étonner ; dans la deuxiéme édition baloise 
(1555), postérieure 4 la Restitutio 14, il était plus audacieux et rejetait 
nettement leur existence. Toutefois il ne comprit pas la circulation 
pulmonaire. L’idée en fut émise par Juan Valverde de Hamusco dans 
l’'Historia de la composicion del cuerpo humano (Rome, 1556; préface 
datée de 1554), puis une nouvelle fois par Matteo Realdo Colombo dans 
sa De re anatomica libri XV (Rome, 1559) ; la Res anaiomica ne parut 
que quelques mois aprés la mort de l’auteur, mais Colombo avait expliqué 
ses idées 4 ses éléves a l'Université de Padoue. Un des professeurs de 
cette université, Fabricius ab Aquapendente décrivit dans le De ostiolis 
venarum (1603) les valves grace auxquelles le sang veineux ne peut 
circuler que dans une seule direction, mais il ne comprit pas bien leur 
fonction. Elle fut expliquée par son éléve anglais, William Harvey, qui 
est le véritable inventeur de la circulation du sang, prouvée et publiée 
par lui en 1628. Harvey fut fort influencé par Fabricius, moins par 
Colombo, ni peu ni prou par Servet, Valverde ou Eustachio ™. 


12. Voir mon Introduction (2, 1099; 3, 267). 

13. Il y a & la Bibliothéque Nationale un Ms. de la Restitutio qui date de 1546 
= = ans) Voir facsimile de la partie relative 4 la circulation dans Fulton (1954, 

g. 6, p. 48). 

14. Comme la Restitutio fut & peu prés complétement détruite en 1553, il est 
certain que les anatomistes du xvi* siécle ne purent l’utiliser. D’ailleurs, méme 
si le livre avait été accessible, il est peu probable que les anatomistes y auraient 
— la découverte physiologique cachée dans un farrago théologique condamné 
par Eglises. 

15. Bartolommeo Eustachio n’a pas été nommé plus haut quoiqu’il fut, lui aussi, 
l'un des pionniers. Il mourut en 1574 mais son ceuvre principale ne fut publiée 
qu’en 1714. Il est immortalisé par les trompes d’Eustache. 
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Cette histoire est si intéressante et si compliquée qu’il vaut la peine 
de la résumer en un tableau. 

1. Galien (II-2). ll aurait pu découvrir la circulation s’il ne s’était 
barré la route par l’hypothése des trous invisibles du septum **. 

2. Ibn al-Nafis (XIII-2). Son commentaire de Galien le conduit a 
la découverte de la circulation pulmonaire. 

3. Michel Servet redécouvre la circulation pulmonaire au plus tard 
en 1546 et est le premier a l’imprimer en 1553. Son livre est détruit par 
les inquisitions catholique et calviniste. 

4. André Vésale s’était étonné en 1543 de l’existence des trous invi- 
sibles imaginés par Galien ; en 1555 il nie leur existence. 

5. Juan Valverde de Hamusco publie une description de la circulation 
pulmonaire 4 Rome en 1556 (préface datée de 1554). 

6. Realdo Colombo en publie une autre 4 Rome en 1559. II l’avait 
expliquée plusieurs années avant 1559 dans ses lecons de Padoue, aux- 
quelles Valverde avait probablement assisté. 

7. Bartolommeo Eustachio, professeur 4 Rome, parait avoir enseigné 
la circulation pulmonaire. Il est mort en 1574 mais son ceuvre ne fut 
publiée que beaucoup plus tard (Rome, 1714). 

8. Fabricius ab Aquapendente décrit les valves des veines (Padoue, 
1603). 

9. William Harvey, éléve de Fabricius 4 Padoue, découvre la circu- 
lation en 1615 au plus tard. II la publie 4 Francfort en 1628. 

Cependant il y eut beaucoup d’opposition a la circulation et aux 
« circulateurs » surtout en France et en Hollande ; Moliére donna le coup 
de grace a cette opposition dans sa derniére piéce Le Malade imaginaire 
(ro février 1673). 

Quand on relit cette histoire on s’étonne de la place considérable 
qu’y prirent les écoles anatomiques de Rome et de Padoue. I] est clair 
qu’au xvI® siécle la « circulation pulmonaire » était dans l’air, et que la 
découverte de la circulation proprement dite ne pouvait plus étre différée 
longtemps. 

Revenons-en a Servet. Mérite-t-il l’honneur d’avoir été le premier 
anatomiste de la Renaissance 4 découvrir la circulation pulmonaire ? 
Oui et non. L’honneur d’une découverte scientifique ne revient que pour 
une petite part a celui qui en a eu Il ’intuition, mais qui ne s’est pas donné 
la peine de la prouver, de l’expliquer et la défendre. Ox n’est jamais sar 
qu’un homme ait accompli une découverte et l’ait vraiment comprise 
que s'il la prouve expérimentalement, la publie 14 ot: des critiques compé- 
tents pourront facilement la trouver et en assume toute la responsabi- 
lité 2”, 


~ ree Galen of Pergamon (University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kan- 


8as, 1954). 
17. 4 ai déja discuté cette question au sujet de Léonard de Vinci (Léonard de 
Vinci et l’expérience scientifique au XVI® siécle. Paris, 1953, pp. 17-19). C’est une 
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Il est certain que si Servet, qui aimait 4 écrire, avait compris toute 
Y'importance de sa découverte, il l’aurait publi¢e séparément dans un 
traité 4 l’usage du public médical. I] aurait ainsi pu reconquérir 4 
meilleures enseignes la popularité que lui avait valu son livre sur les 
Sirops. Au lieu de cela il l’a cachée (je ne dis pas délibérément mais 
plutét inconsciemment) dans une digression d’un traité de théologie. 
Il l’a mise 14 ot les anatomistes n’auraient jamais songé a la chercher. 
De plus il n’en donne aucune preuve expérimentale. Les anatomistes 
auraient compris son exposé ; les non-anatomistes ne pouvaient rien y 
comprendre et devaient l’accepter de confiance. Enfin la découverte 
de la « circulation pulmonaire » n’était 4 tout prendre qu’une demi- 
découverte dont le principal mérite a été de conduire a la vraie décou- 
verte, qui ne fut publiée que soixante-quinze ans plus tard. 

La conception physio-théologique que Servet inséra au chapitre v 
du premier traité de la Restitutio ne pouvait venir a l’esprit que d’un 
homme qui était 4 la fois un anatomiste exercé et un théologien érudit. 
Son érudition est évidente pour les lecteurs ; quant 4 sa compétence 
anatomique elle est établie par le témoignage de son maitre Gonthier 
que nous avons cité plus haut. Cette conception, exprimée telle qu’elle 
lest, a tellement étonné les historiens de la médecine, qu’ils ont été tentés 
de lui donner plus de valeur qu’elle ne le mérite, et qui pis est de parler 
de Servet comme d’un martyr de la science. Cela est inexact et trompeur. 
L’erreur est diie au fait que son immortalité repose sur deux bases, 
son exécution par ordre de Calvin et une découverte physiologique ; 
ces deux bases sont tout a fait indépendantes l’une de |’autre, et leur 
coincidence accidentelle. Les inquisiteurs n’ont pas apercu la découverte ; 
sils l’avaient apergue ils n’y auraient attaché aucune importance, et 
ils n’ont pas condamné Servet a cause d’elle. Servet est un martyr de la 
liberté de penser ; il n’est pas un martyr de la science. 


L’UNITARISME DE SERVET. 


Servet était devenu anatomiste 4 cause de ]’intérét que Jean Gonthier 
lui avait témoigné 4 Paris ; Maitre Gonthier l’avait choisi comme son 
dissecteur aprés le départ de Vésale. Pouvait-il lui donner une plus grande 
marque de confiance ? Servet a donc choisi la médecine comme profes- 
sion ; c’était une profession honorable et lucrative. D’autre part il fut 
unitarien par vocation, pendant toute la durée de sa vie adulte. 

Ou a-t-il puisé ces idées hardies et dangereuses ? Avant tout dans la 
Bible qu’il a toujours étudiée avec passion ; ou plutét, il n’est pas par- 


} conga fondamentale a laquelle les historiens de la science se buttent trés souvent. 
qui revient l’honneur d’une découverte ? A celui qui est tombé dessus ? A celui 
qui l’a annoncée ? A celui qui l’a vée ? A celui qui a le premier compris tout 
ce qu’elle impliquait ? A celui qui l’a expliquée, l’a défendue et en a assuré la vic- 
toire ? C’est & cause de ses differences que, pour chaque invention ou découverte 
importante on mentionne des précurseurs. En toute justice il faut qu’une part 
de gloire soit concédée & chacun de ceux-ci. Mais combien 4 chacun ? 
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venu & y trouver les idées trinitaires. I] n’y a qu’un verset trinitaire dans 
la Vulgate : « Quoniam tres sunt qui testimonium dant in caelo : Pater, 
Verbum et Spiritus sanctus ; et hi tres unum sunt.» Ioannis Epistola 1 
(5 : 7). Mais quand Erasme prépara la premiére édition du texte grec 
du Nouveau Testament il ne trouva ce verset dans aucun manuscrit 
et fut obligé de l’omettre 1°. 

Ensuite, Servet avait étudié les premiers Péres de 1’Eglise, surtout 
saint Irénée de Smyrne et Tertullien de Carthage, et il s’était peu 4 peu 
persuadé que le Concile de Nicée (325), qui avait condamné |’arianisme, 
avait dévoyé l’Eglise. La décadence de celle-ci avait commencé, pen- 
sait-il, en 325. De plus, il avait lu des tas de livres gnostiques, hermétiques, 
néoplatoniciens, cabalistiques et s’était fourré dans la téte tout un fatras 
d’idées bizarres ou fausses. Toutes ces lectures se tiennent, les unes ménent 
aux autres. I] avait lu les livres de Joachim de Fiore et l’Evangile Eternel 
qui avaient inspiré les Franciscains Spirituels. 

N’oublions pas qu’il était Espagnol et que pendant des siécles les idées 
maitresses de l’Espagne avaient été les idées unitaires des Maures et 
des Juifs. Du point de vue de ceux-ci comme de ceux-la, les Chrétiens 
d’Espagne étaient non seulement des Trinitariens mais des polythéistes. 
Et les ancétres de ces Chrétiens, les Visigoths d’avant la conquéte isla- 
mique, avaient été Ariens jusqu’en 589. Il y.avait donc un fond unitaire 
dans les consciences espagnoles. Les inquisiteurs s’y rendaient bien compte 
de l’existence de germes latents, toujours préts a revivre. 

Mais, ceci dit, les plus grandes influences subies par Servet n’ont point 
encore été citées ; celles dont nous venons de parler étaient anciennes 
ou médiévales ; les deux suivantes sont contemporaines : Erasme et les 
Anabaptistes. Erasme, comme l’a montré le remarquable livre de Marcel 
Bataillon, Erasme en Espagne, exergait une forte influence religieuse et 
intellectuelle dans la péninsule pendant la jeunesse de Servet. L’Inqui- 
sition avait atteint son zénith sous la direction de Torquemada ; entre 
sa mort (1498), et le moment ot la Réforme devint assez inquiétante 
hors d’Allemagne, il y eut un peu partout une accalmie, la période 
d’Evangélisme catholique, représentée par John Colet (d. 1519) et 
saint Thomas More (d. 1535) en Angleterre, l’évéque de Meaux, Guillaume 
Brigonnet (d. 1534) en France, Erasme (d. 1536) dans toute |’Europe, 
et l’Espagnol Juan de Valdés (d. 1541) 4 Naples. Erasme les dominait 
tous ; il s’efforcait d’étre tolérant et de rester au-dessus de la mélée ; 
son impartialité est prouvée par les haines dont le comblent les fanatiques 
des deux partis. I] est certain que Servet a étudié ses livres A mesure 
qu'il pouvait y mettre la main : les Adagia (Paris, 1500), l’Enchiridion 
militis christiani (Anvers, 1504), le Moriae encomium (Paris, 1511), 


18. L’édition du N. T. grec d’Erasme est la princeps (Bale, 1516). L’édition pré- 
parée par le Cardinal Ximenes r la Bible Complutensienne était déja imprimée 
avant 1514 mais ne fut publi¢e qu’en 1522 (Jsts 27, 423, 429). 

Dans l’excellente édition de l'Institut Biblique Pontifical (Novum Testamentum 
graece et latine, ed. tertia, Rome, 1938), ce verset est imprimé en latin (c’est de lA 
que je lai cité) mais pas en grec (p. 782). Ce qui est honnéte : le verset n’existe 
pas dans la langue originale. 
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Julius exclusus (c. 1514), Querela pacis (c. 1516), le N. T. grec (Bale, 1516), 
les éditions de toute une série de Péres de l’Eglise, etc. Erasme était un 
bon Chrétien, dont la tolérance égalait la sincérité. Sa défense de |’huma- 
nisme chrétien fut accueillie avec enthousiasme par toute l'Europe latine, 
a l'exception des fanatiques qui méprisaient les lettres et confondaient 
trop souvent la bonne et la mauvaise foi. En effet ils mesuraient la foi 
par l’intolérance et croyaient que les hérétiques ne méritent pas d’étre 
traités loyalement. 

Servet a utilisé I’édition, préparée par Erasme (Bale, Froben, 1523), 
de saint Hilaire de Poitiers (d. 367), le « premier docteur » de YEglise 
latine dont les écrits anti-ariens?*® eurent une influence considérable. 
La rudesse de saint Hilaire était fort mitigée par Erasme dans sa préface. 
« La subtilité curieuse des Ariens, écrivait-il, a réduit les Orthodoxes a 
de grandes difficultés... Que les anciens soient pardonnés, mais quelle 
excuse aurions-nous si nous soulevions des questions aussi curieuses et 
aussi impies concernant des choses tellement éloignées de notre nature ? 
Nous tachons de définir tant de choses qu’il est permis d’ignorer ou dont 
nous pouvons douter sans compromettre notre salut... Quand la foi est 
dans la bouche plutét que dans le coeur, quand nous n’avons pas une 
connaissance solide des Saintes Ecritures, nous essayons de forcer les 
gens par la terreur 4 croire ce qu’ils ne croient pas, 4 aimer ce qu’ils 
n’aiment pas, 4 savoir ce qu’ils ne savent pas. Ce qui est contraint ne 
peut étre sincére, et ce qui n’est pas volontaire ne peut étre agréable 
au Christ. » 

Quand on lit de telles pages on comprend comment Erasme ouvrait 
la voie 4 Servet et pourquoi les Orthodoxes de tous genres le craignaient. 

Quant aux Anabaptistes, ils avaient fait trop de bruit et causé trop 
de scandale pour que quiconque les ignorat. Ils formaient |’extréme- 
gauche de la Réforme. Servet ne s’inquiéta pas de leurs idées socialistes 
ou communistes mais tira d’eux sa forte répugnance pour le baptéme 
administré aux enfants ; il pensait que les hommes ne devaient recevoir 
le baptéme que lorsqu’ils en étaient devenus dignes par leur éducation 
chrétienne et capables de le comprendre ; pourquoi seraient-ils baptisés 
avant trente ans, l’age auquel le Christ avait regu ce sacrement ? 

D’autre part il n’y a pas d’apparence qu'il ait été influencé par les 
unitariens de Sienne, Bernardino Ochino, Lelio Sozzini et son neveu 
Fausto. Aprés avoir été vicaire général des Capucins (1538), Ochino, 
accusé par l’Inquisition romaine, se réfugia 4 Genéve oi il fut bien accueilli 
par Calvin ; il devint prébendier de Canterbury en 1548 et son principal 
ouvrage parut l’année suivante. Cet ouvrage n’existe qu’en traduction 
anglaise (Londres, 1549). Il mourut en Moravie en 1564. C’était donc 
un vrai contemporain de Servet, la vie de celui-ci est tout 4 fait comprise 
dans la durée de sa propre vie (1487-1564). Lelio Sozzini ou Socinus 
était de quatorze ans plus jeune que Servet ; ce fut l’exécution de celui-ci 


19. Surtout le De Trinitate libri XII, en 356-59. V. Pierre DE LABRIOLLE : 
Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne ( aris, 1920, pp. 318-34). 
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qui le dirigea vers l’Unitarisme ; le neveu de Lelio, Fausto, était encore 
plus jeune et vécut jusqu’en 1604. Les Sociniens n’ont donc pas influencé 
Servet ; c’est le contraire qui est vrai. 

L’Unitarisme de Servet fut un rejeton tardif de l’Arianisme, nourri 
par les premiers Péres de l’Eglise, par quelques scolastiques et des irré- 
guliers de toutes espéces, mais surtout et avant tout par la Sainte Bible. 

Ses publications sont encadrées par des traités unitaires, les deux 
premiéres datant de 1531 et 1532, la derniére de 1553. Pendant ces 
vingt-trois années il a travaillé dans d’autres domaines, la géographie 
ancienne, la médecine, |’astrologie, la Bible ; autrement dit, il s’est occupé 
de Ptolémée, Galien, Champier, Fuchs, Pagnino — mais il n’a jamais cessé 
de penser aux idées Trinitaires ou anti-Trinitaires, ni d’étudier le texte 
de la Bible et des Péres, surtout ceux d’avant Nicée. 

Ses deux premiers traités, le De Trinitatis erroribus et le Dialogus de 
Trinitate lui avaient mis tout le monde a dos. A la diéte de Ratisbonne 
en 1532, les deux traités étaient tombés dans les mains de Cochlacus, 
de son ancien patron le frére Quintana, et de Jérome Aléandre  : tous 
en avaient été épouvantés. Servet était si naif qu’il en avait envoyé 
lui-méme un exemplaire a l’évéque de Saragosse ! L’inquisition d’ Espagne 
et plus tard celle de Toulouse firent de vains efforts pour |’attirer dans 
leurs filets. Ses ennemis dans le camp luthérien n’étaient pas moins 
nombreux (le camp calviniste n’existait pas encore). C’est 4 ce moment 
que, se sentant traqué de tous les cétés, il songea 4 s’évader en Amérique. 

Servet vécut sous un autre nom pendant vingt-deux ans, et travailla 
beaucoup dans d’autres domaines mais n’interrompit pas ses études 
théologiques — et en 1553, quand il était devenu un bon bourgeois de 
Vienne, il ne put s’empécher de publier son gros livre, la Christianismi 
Restitutio. 

Au moment ot Servet devait se cacher a Paris, puis 4 Lyon, Jean Calvin 
était lui-méme un fugitif ; il avait été obligé de quitter la France. I] médi- 
tait son grand livre dont la premiére édition de nous connue, I’ Jmstitutio 
christianae reli gionis parut en latin peu aprés (Bale, 1536) avec la fameuse 
préface dédiée 4 Frangois I* (23 aofit 1535). La traduction francaise 
avec la méme préface parut en 1541. Calvin, alors persécuté et libéral, 
demandait la protection du roi catholique ; il défendait la liberté et 
la tolérance. Comme Servet avait les mémes besoins, il lui parut naturel 
de s’adresser 4 Calvin, et de lui communiquer ses idées. Au début Calvin 
parut prét a l’écouter et lui envoya méme un exemplaire de son Institutio ; 
Servet le lui renvoya aprés en avoir rempli les marges de notes déni- 
grantes. I] semble lui avoir communiqué en méme temps un brouillon 
de son propre livre, la Restitutio. Plus prudent que l’Espagnol, Calvin 
ne renvoya pas le manuscrit a l’auteur mais le garda comme piéce 4 
conviction. Le sort de Servet et de son livre était déja fixé. 

L’accalmie était alors prés de cesser. La tolérance faisait place 4 une 


20. Le cardinal Aléandre Po Aleandro) qui avait été le principal adver- 
saire de Luther a la diéte de Worms en 1521. 
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intolérance croissante qui devint bientét absolue des deux cétés. L’hérésie 
était considérée par les protestants aussi bien que par les catholiques 
comme un crime de lése-majesté — la majesté divine — qu'il était impos- 
sible de pardonner sans complicité ni trahison. Le mot d’ordre fut désor- 
mais « Contrains les gens d’entrer afin que ma maison soit remplie » 
(Luc 14 : 23) *. L’intolérance devint un devoir sacré. La chaudiére 
était mise sur le feu, les guerres de religion se préparaient ; des milliers 
d’innocents seraient bientét tués au nom de ia charité chrétienne. 


LE CARACTERE DE SERVET. 


Les iecteurs qui ont bien voulu me suivre jusqu’ici ont déja une idée 
assez nette du caractére de Servet. Il avait passé son enfance et sa 
premiére jeunesse en Espagne, ot l’orthodoxie prenait facilement des 
allures violentes, parce que des germes d’hétérodoxie y couvaient. 
L’Espagne était comme un malade qui a eu une pointe de tuberculose ; 
elle devait prendre des précautions spéciales et se tenir sur le qui-vive. 

Les idées unitariennes qui couvaient en Servet se nourrissaient de 
tous les aliments qui lui paraissaient idoines et ne cessaient de grandir. 
A part cela, c’était un homme singuliérement désintéressé et un honnéte 
homme. 

Extrémement naif et indiscret, il croyait toujours que les hommes 
lui sauraient gré d’exprimer les idées qui lui paraissaient justes : il trou- 
vait tout naturel d’envoyer sa défense de l’unitarisme a l’évéque de 
Saragosse ou méme a Calvin. Il a écrit ses premiers manifestes unitaires 
au moment oi il était I’héte d’Oecolampadius, le chef luthérien de Bale 
— et il a achevé la rédaction du dernier, aprés sa rupture avec Calvin, 
quand il habitait le palais de l’archevéque de Vienne, et était le commensal 
du grand vicaire. A premiére vue cela semble impliquer beaucoup de 
duplicité, parce que l’on se demande : « Pouvait-il parler de son travail 
a Oecolampadius ou 4 Mgr Paumier, et s’il ne le faisait pas, de quoi 
leur parlait-il ? » Je crois que ces faits prouvent son innocence ou son 
inconscience plutét que sa duplicité. Un homme faux et habile se serait 
méfié. Servet se croyait en sfireté chez ses adversaires, parce qu’il était 
leur ami et ne pensait pas 4 mal. 

Il faut toujours se rappeler qu’il était, dans une large mesure, un auto- 
didacte, qui ne recut de vraie discipline qu’en anatomie ; c’était un 
demi-savant dont l’érudition était considérable mais mal digérée et 
désordonnée. Ses idées théologiques étaient tellement aberrantes qu'il 
n’avait pu les apprendre dans aucune école. Bien entendu il avait appris 
au collége et 4 l’université le latin et le grec et il était assez polyglotte ; 
sa base philologique était solide. De ce point de vue il n’était pas un auto- 


vs be bon rappelle l’ouvrage de Pierre Bayle intitulé Commentaire philos —_ 
‘oles de Jésus-Christ : Contrains-les d’entrer (Cantorbery, 1686 

tel eve t publié &4 Amsterdam ; Vv. SaRTON : Boyle and Bayle (Chymia, 3, 1 Fog 

Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 174, 182. 
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didacte, méme en médecine, parce qu’a l’époque de la Renaissance ce 
qui importait le plus pour se distinguer, ce n’était pas tant de connaitre 
les choses que de connaitre les mots ; il valait mieux connaitre le grec 
que la médecine expérimentale (celle-ci existait 4 peine tandis que le 
grec était un vieil outil, difficile 4 souhait). Les grands médecins de la 
Renaissance étaient avant tout des philologues. Tel était le premier 
protecteur de Servet, Symphorien Champier, et tel il devint lui-méme 
assez vite parce qu’il avait été bien préparé. 

On a dit que c’était un fou, mais cela est fort exagéré. Aux yeux du 
public il paraissait un peu fou, comme le paraissent tous les savants 
qui s’occupent passionnément de choses dépourvues d’utilité pratique. 
C’était un homme dont la vocation s’était établie avant qu’il n’eut vingt 
ans et cette vocation domina le reste de sa vie ; un homme 4a idées fixes 
mais capable de bien raisonner dans son secteur ; un exalté qui se croyait 
obligé d’exprimer ses opinions religieuses, quel que fut le danger ; 
Dieu l’avait chargé d’une mission qu’il devait accomplir, fat-ce au prix 
de son repos et de sa vie méme ; c’était un radical biblique. Plein au reste 
d’idées irrationnelles : par exemple, il pensait que les maladies étaient 
d'origine démoniaque *, Ajoutons : c’était un visionnaire que la lecture 
ardente de l’Apocalypse, du Timée et de livres hermétiques et astrolo- 
giques avait déséquilibré. Il avait lui-méme des idées apocalyptiques ; 
par exemple il avait calculé que le monde devrait finir vers 1585. Nous 
avons déja rappelé qu’il avait voulu que l’impression de son dernier livre 
fut commencée le 29 septembre (1552), jour consacré 4 Saint-Michel 
l’Archange **. Comme tous les visionnaires, il était 4 moitié aveugle. 
Il voyait des choses incroyables au dela de l’horizon, mais ne pouvait 
en voir d’autres que des hommes ordinaires auraient apercu de suite 
autour d’eux. Aprés avoir lu I’Institution de la religion chrétienne, il 

s’était confié 4 Calvin — a Calvin | S’imaginait-il que le chef des Luthé- 
riens de Bale, le prédicateur des Genevois ou l’Archevéque de Vienne se 
laisseraient persuader par lui ? II trahissait aussi bien la foi catholique 
que la foi calviniste ; pouvait-il croire que les plus hauts dignitaires des 
deux croyances l’écouteraient avec bienveillance ? Le pouvait-il vrai- 
ment ? et cependant il agissait comme s'il le croyait. I] entrevoyait 
la fin du monde mais ne voyait pas qu’il hatait la sienne. Un tel aveugle- 
ment est presque de la folie mais c’est autre chose. 

Stefan Zweig l’a comparé 4 Don Quichotte et cette comparaison est 
aussi légitime qu’instructive. 

Mais laissons cela. Il est clair qu’un caractére comme le sien ne peut 
étre que difficilement expliqué ; il est trop anormal. 


22. Voir la Restitutio (seconde partie v3 livre 1). Traduction 
p."E: Labonte Sorat (Conbve, 1813) a 213); P. 4 eee oe 
23. Voir les références & la Bible, par exemple les deux indi- 
guées sur le titre dela Chrishamiomirestituto, Dane 10: “2 Scio (pete Be Powe 7): 
u v® siécle, saint Michel était apparu au Mon Foggia) 
qui devint un des grands centres de pélerinages de l'Europe. Tole bibcles pies tard 
apparut au Mont Saint-Michel en Bretagne, et c’est pour cela que la fameuse 
abbaye fut établie lA en 709. 
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Les Catholiques de Vienne et les Calvinistes de Genéve qui se haissaient 
se mirent d’accord pour détruire leur ennemi commun. Cela se comprend 
mieux, parce que la cruauté était dans les mceurs, et était aggravée 
plutét qu’adoucie par la « charité chrétienne ». Calvin était le plus fana- 
tique et le plus cruel de tous. II n’eut aucun remords de son crime, ou 
en tous cas n’en fit part a personne. Tout au contraire, moins de quatre 
mois plus tard, il eut l’audace d’en publier une justification complete ™ ; 
celle-ci fut imprimée en latin par Robert Estienne (Genéve, février 1554) 
et en francais par Jean Crespin (Genéve, 1554). En vain : dans son 
Institution Chrétienne Calvin avait écrit : « C’est un crime d’envoyer 
les hérétiques au bicher. » C’est ce crime méme qu'il a commis en 1553 
et en d’autres occasions. 


III 


SEBASTIEN CHATEILLON * 


Chateillon, né en 1515 dans un village du Bugey, Saint-Martin-du- 
Fresne, alors dépendant de l'état Savoyard, fit de bonnes études a Lyon. 
Il parlait l’italien et surtout le francais depuis son enfance, apprit le 
latin, le grec et l’hébreu 4 Lyon et plus tard se familiarisa avec l’allemand. 
A une époque oi les études étaient surtout livresques, il était donc bien 
armé. De plus il était bon musicien. En 1540 aprés avoir vu des Protes- 
tants mourir sur le biicher, il décida de se faire missionnaire de la Réforme 
et gagna Strasbourg. Pourquoi Strasbourg ? Pour y retrouver Calvin *. 
Il commettait la méme erreur que Servet en s’imaginant que Calvin était 
libéral et tolérant. Ce qui du reste n’était qu’une demie-erreur : Calvin 
demandait la liberté, mais n’avait aucune intention de l’octroyer 4 autrui. 
On lui devait la tolérance, mais lui ne la devait 4 personne. 

Dés que la puissance de Calvin fut rétablie 4 Genéve (1541), Farel 
et lui y appelérent Chateillon et le nommérent recteur du Collége et pré- 
dicateur 4 Vandceuvres. A la fin de l’année suivante il publia sa premiére 
ceuvre : Quatre livres de dialogues sacrés (éditions latine et frangaise, 
Geneve, fin 1542 ; la date a est 1543). Ce livre fut presque aussi 
populaire que les Collogues d’Erasme ®’ ; on en employa beaucoup 1’édi- 

24. Voici le titre : « Déclaration pour maintenir la vraye foy que tiennent 
tous Chrestiens de la vinité des mnes en un seul Dieu. Par Jean Calvin 
Contre les erreurs détestables de Michel Servet ol. On il est aussi montré 
een peas sketnge: & qu’a bon ict ce méchant a esté exécuté 
~ so i form Chateill parce ‘est cell la Bibliothéq 

empioie orme 0) e que IDLO ue 
Nationale 2 Le British eilon écrit Chatillon. On écrit aussi Castellion, 
dérivé du Castello. TF ieeacianted dadhelte Peas dia oan Cela n’a 
guére d’importance boot in c’est de choisir l'une d’elles et de s’y tenir. 

26. ear caivin et Guillaume Parel étaient devenus tellement tyranniques qu’ils 


furent de Genéve le 23 avril 1538. Calvin s’établit 4 Strasbourg, il fut 


& Genéve au milieu des popes le 13 septembre 1541. 
27. Cette com un peu ; il y eut en tout et pour tout moins 


Go cingnante Sdlione den Dislegees ot plan da teale cnata deo C ues. Mais cin- 
quante éditions c’est déj& beaucoup! 
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tion latine dans les écoles ot: elle servait 4 double fin : enseigner le latin 
classique et l'histoire sacrée. L’autorité morale de Chateillon, qui était 
déja grande, fut considérablement augmentée pendant 1l’épidémie de 
peste (1543-45). Le conseil de ville ayant fait appel au Consistoire pour 
demander que ses membres et ses prédicateurs fissent des visites pasto- 
rales aux pestiférés, aucun n’osa le faire, sauf Chateillon. Quant a Calvin, 
il donna son appui a la superstition que l’épidémie avait été causée par 
des « semeurs de peste » et plusieurs malheureux furent torturés jusqu’a 
ce qu’ils eussent avoué ce crime imaginaire *. 

Il voulait que ses subordonnés pensent exactement comme lui, sans 
déviation quelconque. Chateillon l’agacgait de plus en plus parce qu'il 
était courageux, généreux et indocile. En juillet 1544, la situation étant 
devenue intenable, il fut obligé de se démettre et de quitter Genéve. II se 
rendit 4 Berne puis 4 Bale. Il était trés pauvre, chargé de famille, et eut 
beaucoup de mal a obtenir un gagne-pain. I] dut d’abord se contenter de 
travailler comme correcteur a l’imprimerie d’Oporinus, entreprit ailleurs 
des travaux manuels pour augmenter ses ressources, et consacra le temps 
qui lui restait 4 préparer ses éditions latine et francaise de la Bible. Nommé 
plus tard professeur de grec 4 l'Université de Bale, sa situation s’améliora 
et il eut plus de temps et de forces pour ses études bibliques et pour les 
éditions grecques des classiques et leurs traductions latines. Bale était 
alors, comparée 4 Genéve et 4 d'autres villes évangéliques, un asile de 
liberté. Chateillon n’y était pas le seul proscrit ; il y avait aussi 1a 
Karlstadt, exilé d’Allemagne par Luther, Bernardino Ochino, ex-vicaire 
général des Capucins, chassé d’Italie par l’Inquisition, Jean de Bruges, 
Ceelius Secundus Curio, Lelio Sozzini. Tous, sauf le dernier, étaient plus 
Agés que Chateillon ; tous étaient tolérés —, mais il faut dire que personne 
ne savait que le riche et noble homme connu sous le nom de Jean de 
Bruges n’était autre que l’Anabaptiste David Joris. 

En 1551, Chateillon publia sa Bible latine et en 1555 sa Bible frangaise, 
toutes deux 4 Bale. Cela n’ennuyait que les Catholiques et Calvin. Celui-ci 
ne voyait pas la nécessité de ces ouvrages. A quoi bon refaire du travail 
déja fait et bien fait ? N’y avait-il pas la traduction frangaise d’Olivetan 
(Neuchatel, 1535) qui fut plus tard révisée par Calvin (Genéve, 1553). 
Les interprétations de Chateillon, si elles différaient de celles de Calvin, 
n’étaient-elles pas fausses ? 

Entre les deux Bibles de 1551 et 1555, de graves événements s’étaient 
passés qui se suivirent de trés prés. Servet avait été brilé vif le 
27 octobre 1553. Et Calvin s’était, nous l’avons vu, mis de suite a écrire 
une justification, la Déclaration, qui parut avant la fin de février 1554. 
C’est dans l’intervalle de ces deux dates que Chateillon, profondément 
choqué par le meurtre juridique de Servet, composa son livre immortel 
De haereticis ; il est clair qu'il l’écrivit sans connaitre la Déclaration 
de Calvin. 

28. Cette su ition odieuse reparut & Milan au moment de la peste de 1630. 


‘en ai parlé plus longuement dans mon étude sur Beccaria, 1738-94 (Supp. bull. 
ist. +» N° 3, 283-308, 13 fig., Baltimore, 1944), pp. 301-03. 
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Le livre parut sous le pseudonyme de Martinus Bellius en mars 1554, 
mais on découvrit assez vite le vrai nom de l’auteur. En septembre 
Théodore de Béze (le lieutenant de Calvin) y répondit avec la plus grande 
violence *° dans un tract intitulé De haereticis a civili magistratii puniendis 
libellus adversus Martini Belli farraginem... (Genéve, 1554). De son cété, 
ayant lu la Déclaration de Calvin, Chateillon y répondit sous le titre 
Contra libellum Calvini : la réponse était d’autant plus forte qu’elle 
était de ton plus modéré et fraternel. Calvin en eut vent et sut 
en empécher la publication. Si bien que l’opuscule, écrit avant la fin 
de 1554 ne fut publié que cinquante-huit ans plus tard, en 1612, 
quand tous les acteurs du drame, y compris Théodore de Béze, furent 
morts ®. 

Aprés quoi, la rancceur de Calvin et de Farel suscita tant d’ennemis 
et l’atmosphére s’échauffa tellement contre Chateillon que Melanchton, 
écoeuré par cette bassesse, lui écrivit pour lui témoigner son admiration, 
sa sympathie et son amitié. Cette lettre dut raffermir Chateillon et 
assurer son équanimité, comme le prouvent ses deux livres De arte dubi- 
tandi et le Conseil a la France désolée, tous deux écrits en 1562 (mais 
le premier ne parut qu’en 1937). Théodore de Béze devenait de plus en 
plus furieux comme en témoigne sa Responsio ad defensiones et repre- 
hensiones Sebastiani Castellionis (Genéve, 1563) **. Il y accusait Cha- 
teillon, d’une maniére aussi confuse que violente, d’étre un Papiste, 
un Anabaptiste, un libre-penseur, un blasphémateur, et de plus un pro- 
tecteur de criminels et d’adultéres. Aprés la mort de Jean de Bruges 
en 1556 et ses funérailles somptueuses, on découvrit qu’il était 1’Ana- 
baptiste David Joris; on le déterra pour briler ses restes au gibet. 
Chateillon fut accusé d’avoir été l’ami d’hérétiques tels que Joris, Ochino 
et d’autres. Bref Théodore de Béze fit tant et si bien que Chateillon fut 
dénoncé aux autorités de Bale en 1563 et qu’un procés en hérésie fut 
intenté contre lui. Peut-étre aurait-il été condamné mais heureusement 
pour lui, il mourut a Bale le 29 décembre de la méme année. Sa mort 
provoqua une révulsion de l’opinion publique en sa faveur ; l'Université 
célébra ses funérailles avec tous les honneurs dus aux grands hommes ; 
il fut enterré dans la crypte de la cathédrale et les étudiants se cotisérent 
pour faire graver sur la pierre tombale la belle inscription « A notre 
maitre illustre, en reconnaissance pour sa science étendue et profonde 
et pour commémorer la pureté de sa vie ». Calvin mourut 4 Genéve 
le 27 mai 1564, c’est-d-dire cinq mois plus tard. Théodore de Béze lui 
succéda. L’intolérance des Protestants continua de plus belle et recut 


29. La virulence de cet écrit et de beaucoup d’autres du méme genre composés 
par des « humanistes » ou des théologiens est tout a fait incroyable. Il n’y a — 
d’insultes dont ils n’osent se servir. Voir mes remarques au sujet de Jean de Mon- 
treuil (d. 1418 ; Introd. 3, 1294) ; les humanistes du xvi® siécle s’insultaient encore 
davantage, mais les théologiens dépassaient toutes les bornes. 

30. Servet est mort en 1553, Melanchthon en 1560, Chateillon en 1563, Calvin 
en 1564, Farel en 1565, Béze en 1608. 

31. Th. de Béze était si irrité contre Chateillon qu’il alla paws l’attaquer 
dans sa préface a l’édition officielle genevoise de la Bible (1558). 


HISTOIRE I Ir 
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sa récompense 4 Paris quelques années plus tard dans la nuit de la Saint- 
Barthélemy, le 24 aofit 1572. 

Quand on compare ces trois hommes (par ordre d’Age) : Calvin, Servet 
et Chateillon, on ne peut s’empécher de conclure que le dernier nommé, 
le plus jeune, était d’une qualité d’4me de beaucoup supérieure aux deux 
autres. Ni Calvin ni Servet n’étaient vraiment généreux ; Chateillon 
était généreux, humble et noble. 


LES (:UVRES DE CHATEILLON. 


Ces ceuvres sont citées dans l’ordre chronologique de leurs premiéres 
éditions sauf que les deux Bibles, latine et francaise, ont été mises 
ensemble. 

1. Dialogorum sacrorum libri quatuor. Editions latine et francaise 
(Genéve, 1542). Prés de 50 éditions. 

2. Biblia (Bale, Oporinus, 1551). In-folio. Edition latine de la Bible 
avec notes. 

3. La Bible nouvellement translatée (Bale, 1555). In-folio. Traduction 
francaise de la Bible. 

Cette traduction est fort remarquable et suscita beaucoup de critiques 
parce qu’elle est écrite dans une langue aussi facile que possible, adaptée 
au siécle et aux besoins des hommes simples. Elle se lit comme un livre 
qui aurait été pensé et écrit en francais. C’était peut-étre une exagération, 
puisque la Bible n’avait pas été pensée dans notre langue. 

4. *2 (Martinus Bellius). De haereticis, an sint persequendi, & omnino 
quomodo sit cum eis agendum, doctorum virorum, tum veterum, tum 
recentiorum sententiae. Liber hoc tam turbulente tempore pernecessarius, 
& cum omnibus, tum potissimum principibus & magistratibus utilissimus, 
ad discendum, quodnam sit eorum in re tam controversa, tamque periculosa, 
officium (175 pp., Magdebourg, Georges Rausch, mars 1554). 

Ce livre est si important que nous en avons donné le titre entier en 
dépit de sa longueur. Il était dédié au duc Christophe de Wurtemberg. 
C’est une collection d’extraits tirés des Péres de l’Eglise, et d’auteurs 
du xvie siécle ; le Moyen Age n’y est guére représenté. 

Deux éditions latines parurent 4 Magdebourg en 1554, la premiére 
en mars ; l’imprimeur était Oporinus. 

5. Traité des hérétiques, etc. Traduction frangaise du n° 4 (Rouen, 1554). 
Elle différe en plusieurs points secondaires de l’original latin. Elle con- 
tient une dédicace additionnelle au comte Guillaume de Hesse et des 
extraits supplémentaires de Luther, etc. Théodore de Béze croyait, 4 
tort ou a raison, qu’elle avait été imprimée 4 Lyon, par le frére de Cha- 
teillon. 

Il y eut aussi une édition allemande ancienne Von Ketzeren, mais sans 


32. L’ordre ique a été un peu modifié pour laisser les deux Bibles 
ensemble ; le n° 4 est sorti des presses avant le n° 3. 
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lieu ni date ; elle différe par quelques détails des éditions latine et fran- 
gaise. Edition nouvelle de la traduction frangaise publiée par les soins 
de A. Olivet, préface d’Eugéne Choisy (208 pp., Genéve, Droz, 1913). 
Traduction anglaise du De haereticis et d’extraits d’autres écrits de 
Castellion et David Joris sur la liberté religieuse par Roland H. Bainton 
(356 pp., New York, Columbia University, 1935). 

6. Contra libellum Calvini in quo ostendere conatur haereticos jure gladti 
coercendos esse. 

Réponse a la Déclaration de Calvin (Genéve, février 1554). Ecrite par 
Chateillon, nous l’avons dit, avant la fin de 1554, elle ne fut publiée 
qu’en 1612, 4 Amsterdam (?). 

7. Defensio suarum translationum Bibliorum & maxime Novi Foederis 
(237 pp., Bale, Oporinus, 1562). 

8. De arte dubitandi et sciendi. Ecrit en 1562. Edité par M¥¢ Elizabeth 
Feist (M™¢ Felix Hirsch) et publié par la R. Accademia d'Italia en 1937. 

Discussion de la certitude et tolérance en matiére de religion. Traduction 
frangaise par Ch. Baudouin (260 pp., Genéve, Droz, 1953). 

g. Conseil a la France désolée, auquel est montrée la cause de la guerre 
présente et le reméde qui y pouroit estre mis, et principalement est avisé 
si on doit forcer les consciences (96 pp., s. l., octobre 1562). 

C’est cet opuscule qui provoqua la rage de Théodore de Béze et causa 
la mise en accusation de Chateillon. Celui-ci eut le bonheur de mourir 
avant d’étre condamné. 

A cette liste il faudrait ajouter des éditions grecques d’Homére, d’Héro- 
dote, de Démosthéne, de Xénophon, des oracles Sibyllins, et des 
traductions latines d’Homére et de Diodore de Sicile, ceuvre énorme en 
elle-méme que Chateillon composa pour gagner sa vie. Il prépara des 
éditions de la De imitatione Christi et de la Theologia Deutsch **. Il publia 
aussi la premiére traduction frangaise de la Théologie germanique (Anvers, 
Plantin, 1558), et une traduction des Trente Dialogues de Bernardino 
Ochino (Bale, 1563). 

Plusieurs livres de Chateillon furent réimprimés en latin et traduits 
en hollandais par le Rémontrant Dirck Volckertszoon Coornhert (1522- 
go), et ses amis. Ces publications datent de 1603 et années suivantes. 
Une édition compléte de ses ceuvres parut 4 Gouda en 1612. 


La modération et la charité de Chateillon furent mieux senties aprés 
sa mort. On relut son livre sur les Hérétiques, 4 commencer par la pré- 
face émouvante adressée au duc de Wurtemberg, oi il rappelait les paroles 
de saint Paul : « Si j’entendais tous mystéres et secrets, et je n’aie cha- 
rité, je ne suis rien. » On se rappelle la réponse qu’il avait faite 4 la ques- 
tion : en somme, qui sont donc les hérétiques ? — « Nous sommes tous 
des hérétiques aux yeux de ceux qui ne partagent pas nos opinions. » 
La formule de Béze, « Libertas conscientiae diabolicum dogma », avait 


33. Pour I’histoire assez compliquée de ces livres admirables voir mon Intro- 
duction (3, 572, 1359). 
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heurté trop de consciences, méme a Genéve. Calvin avait été si loin dans 
le crime et dans sa justification aggravante qu'il fut critiqué non pas 
seulement par les Bellianistes** mais par des Calvinistes. Il se sentit 
persécuté. Pauvre Calvin ! 

Les hommes de bonne volonté comparérent Chateillon et Calvin, a 
l’avantage du premier. L’ceuvre de Chateillon n’était pas seulement 
critique mais positive et créatrice. Il réintroduisit dans la pensée reli- 
gieuse les idées de la Moderna devotio, en particulier celles de Geert 
Groote, de Gerard Zerbolt, de Thomas a Kempis, de Jean Gerson, de 
Cusanus, celles de |’Im#tatio Christi, de la Theologia Deutsch et de la 
Docta ignorantia, celles d’Erasme et de Sébastien Franck ; il réintroduisit 
non seulement la tolérance mais aussi la pitié. 

D’autre part Calvin était jaloux, rancunier, impitoyable et du moment 
que son prestige, qu'il confondait toujours avec le prestige de 1’Eglise, 
était menacé, il était de mauvaise foi. Les bonnes gens ne pouvaient 
s’empécher de noter ces différences. 


IV 


DU DANGER DES PERSECUTIONS 


Malgré les contre-attaques de Béze, le Tratté des hérétiques eut beau- 
coup d’influence. Bien entendu les écrits des hommes tolérants ne peuvent 
influencer les fanatiques endurcis, mais ceux-ci sont moins nombreux 
que les pacifiques. Les Calvinistes pris en masse ne se souciaient pas de 
voir s’établir une inquisition protestante et de multiplier les autodafés. 
Ne valait-il pas mieux laisser ces choses aux Catholiques ? 

Le dommage était déja fait d’ailleurs. Le supplice de Servet servit 
de justification aux persécutions que subirent en retour les Protestants 
de France et d’ailleurs, et finalement a la Récovation de l’Edit de Nantes 
(1685). Soit dit en passant, rien ne montre mieux la stupidité des persé- 
cutions du point de vue pratique. Les inquisiteurs et les persécuteurs 
ne peuvent achever leurs desseins que s’ils sont au pouvoir, mais la roue 
de fortune ne cesse de tourner, et du moment que le pouvoir leur échappe 
les persécutions se tournent contre eux. Persécuter autrui n’est pas seu- 
lement criminel ; c’est trés dangereux pour le persécuteur. Et c’est ainsi 
que l’intolérance de Calvin se retourna contre lui. Les Calvinistes furent 
obligés de le répudier et de changer de méthodes sinon de dogmes. Les 
schismes de la stricte observance commencérent avant la mort de Calvin, 


en France (1559) et en Belgique (1561). Deux ans aprés sa mort, il y eut . 


déja une séparation en Suisse méme, mais le principal mouvement anti- 
Calviniste ne fut commencé (en Hollande, par Jacques Arminius) qu’a 
la fin du siécle. Inutile de rappeler comment un parti d’Arminiens, les 
Remontrants, firent appel en 1610 aux Etats de Hollande et de Frise 


On appelait ainsi ceux qui suivaient Chateillon parce wd cag Traité des 
héedliques avait été publié sous le pseudonyme de Martinus 
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mais furent condamnés par le Synode de Dordrecht en 1619. En dépit 
des Calvinistes, la Hollande donna asile 4 Descartes, Bayle et Spinoza. 
L’Europe refusa de se laisser « genéviser ». Au lieu d’entraver les individus, 
la Hollande, l’Angleterre et plus tard les Etats-Unis devinrent le berceau 
des libertés politiques et religieuses ; Genéve elle-méme dut s’incliner 
devant Rousseau et Voltaire. Calvin ne pouvait supporter les moindres 
déviations — mais le Calvinisme n’a réussi 4 conquérir une bonne part 
du monde moderne que grace 4 des déviations immenses, celles que repré- 
sentent l’Arminianisme, et les églises wesleyennes, méthodistes et 
baptistes. 

Quand on y réfléchit, les persécutions qui paraissent justifiées par 
la certitude qu’ont les persécuteurs de connaitre la vérité, sont plutét 
des preuves de leur incertitude et de leurs doutes. Quiad nos opinions 
sont tout 4 fait certaines, comme elles le sont souvent dans le domaine 
purement scientifique, nous ne nous inquiétons pas de ceux qui refusent 
de les partager. On ne persécute pas les alchimistes, les astrologues, 
les chiromanciens et autres diseurs de bonne aventure, on se contente 
de hausser les épaules. 

La vérité d’une doctrine ne peut étre établie par la persécution et 
l’exécution de ceux qui la dénient. Tuer les hérétiques est futile ; il n’y 
a pas de meilleur moyen de propager leur hérésie. Les dogmes qui ont 
besoin d’étre défendus par la force ne valent pas grand chose. 

Les guerres civiles sont pire que les guerres internationales et les 
guerres civiles religieuses sont les pires de toutes ; elles sont le comble 
de l’impiété. 


Les persécutions firent autant de tort a l’Eglise Catholique qu’a la 
Religion. Les progrés du libertinage, du scepticimse et de l’athéisme 
furent activés en France et ailleurs par l’intolérance. La révolte contre 
celle-ci ne fut pas menée seulement par les théologiens, inspirés par 
Chateillon ; le grand public y fut initié par des écrivains puissants, tels 
que Rabelais et Montaigne. Au siécle suivant, un homme comme Bayle 
qui avait observé les milieux catholiques et protestants ne pouvait 
s’empécher de conclure : « Ils ne valent pas mieux les uns que les autres. 
Retirons-nous. » 

Deux choses devinrent de plus en plus claires pour un nombre crois- 
sant de personnes. D’abord les gens qui croient avoir raison @ priori 
tombent souvent dans l’erreur *. Ensuite, les gens qui ont trop de ten- 
dances a se croire supérieurs 4 autrui lui sont probablement inférieurs. 
Ni la paix religieuse ni la paix civile ne sont durables aussi longtemps 
que de telles illusions persistent. 

Les Eglises ont appris ces lecons ; a vrai dire il leur est devenu plus 
difficile de persécuter autrui sans crainte de représailles. Nous sommes 
a moitié guéris de l’intolérance en religion, mais celle-ci fleurit de plus 


35- Cela est vrai surtout dans les domaines religieux et politique ; c’est moins 
vrai dans le domaine de la science. Mais méme dans ce domaine il vaut mieux ne 
pas étre trop sir de soi... 
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belle en politique. C’est un progrés ; il vaut mieux se persécuter et se 
tuer les uns les autres au nom de Marx ou de Staline que de le faire au 
nom du Christ. Il vaudrait encore mieux se rendre compte que les per- 
sécutions politiques sont aussi futiles, stupides et criminelles que les 
persécutions religieuses. 

Les controverses politiques et économiques d’aujourd’hui, particu- 
liérement celles qui concernent le communisme, sont aussi passionnées 
que les guerres religieuses des xvi® et xvir® siécles et donnent 4 celles-ci 
un regain d’actualité. Est-ce un crime de tolérer les communistes ou de 
ne pas les tolérer, d’étre débonnaires ou intransigeants ? 

Les églises chrétiennes, surtout les églises catholiques et orthodoxes, 
ont toujours insisté avec beaucoup de justesse sur ce point, qu’aucun 
progrés moral n’est possible sans contrition. Tout le monde peut com- 
mettre des erreurs, des fautes, et méme des crimes — mais si un homme 
reconnait ses erreurs et est sincérement et profondément contrit de les 
avoir commises, il est possible de les lui pardonner et qu'il s’améliore ; 
sans quoi la chose est tout a fait impossible. 

Ceci est aussi vrai des sociétés que des individus. Malheureusement 
les églises elles-mémes qui ont commis beaucoup de fautes et méme de 
crimes n’ont jamais songé 4 en faire pénitence publique. Au contraire, 
leur attitude a toujours consisté 4 nier leurs crimes ou 4 les dissimuler 
a l’aide de sophismes et de travestissements. Elles ont pris toutes les 
peines du monde, d’une part pour immortaliser leurs martyrs et leurs 
saints, d’autre part pour effacer la mémoire des hérétiques, et « anéantir » 
ceux qu’elles ont elles-mémes martyrisés. Quand les crimes étaient trop 
évidents pour étre niés, elles ont dit comme Calvin : « Nos crimes ne sont 
pas de vrais crimes mais de bonnes actions. Quand nous envoyons quel- 
qu’un au biicher, nous le faisons pour le bien de la société (ce serait un 
crime de ne pas le faire) et méme pour le sien propre. Ce n’est pas un 
manque de charité, c’est au contraire un acte de charité supréme. » 
Il est évidemment impossible de raisonner avec des gens qui déraisonnent 
pareillement et sont incapables de reconnaitre aucune vérité sauf ceile 
qui leur est favorable. Il y a cependant une grande exception, que je 
suis d’autant plus heureux de signaler qu'elle concerne Servet et Calvin. 
En 1903 ce dernier a été racheté, autant que cela était encore possible, 
par les Calvinistes de Genéve. 


V 


MONUMENTS CONSACRES A LA MEMOIRE DE SERVET 


Le supplice de Servet 4 Genéve (4 Genéve !) fit appel aux imaginations 
et il n’y a pas moins de quatre monuments consacrés 4 sa mémoire. Les 
voici dans l’ordre chronologique : 
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I. Genéve, 1903. — Un morceau de rocher qui a la forme d’une stéle 
a peine dégrossie, avec une inscription de chaque cété. Nous y revien- 
drons. 


II. Paris, 1908. — Dé a Vinitiative d’Henri Rochefort, ce monument 
du sculpteur Jean Baffier, fut élevé le 5 juillet 1908 sur la place de 
Montrouge, en face de la Mairie du XIV®. Servet est représenté debout, 
téte nue, enchainé a son bicher. I] porte l’inscription : « A Michel Servet, 
bralé vif. MDLIII. A la garde du peuple, 1908. » 


III. Annemasse (Haute-Savoie), 1908. — Monument par Me Clotilde 
Roch, élevé le 25 octobre 1908. Démoli par ordre des Allemands le 13 sep- 
tembre 1941. (Photographie dans le livre du Dr. Fulton, 1954, en fron- 
tispice). 


IV. Vienne, rg1r. — Le plus grand des monuments (8 m. de hauteur) 


. et le plus complexe. Le sculpteur, Joseph Bernard (Vienne, 1866-1931), 


y travailla quatre ans. II est en pierre de Lorraine, taillée directement, 
et fut érigé le 15 octobre 1911. Servet est debout sur une haute colonne, 
nu, les mains liées, torturé sur son biicher. Au bas, une figure de femme, 
la Raison, soulevant un voile qui empéche la Jeunesse (un jeune 
homme et une jeune fille) de voir la Vérité. Une autre figure derriére le 
piédestal représente le Remords. (Voir « Le Monument de Michel Servet 
de Joseph Bernard. » Avec un avant-propos de R. Cantinelli, suivi d’un 
catalogue complet de l’ceuvre de Jean Bernard. In-f°. Paris, Van (st, 


1932, 32 pp., 18 pl.). 
* 
* * 


Le plus simple, le moins beau et le plus émouvant de ces monuments 
est le premier. I] est le plus émouvant parce que c’est vraiment un monu- 
ment expiatoire. Il fut inauguré 4 Champel, le lieu du supplice, le 
rf novembre 1903, le jour de la Féte de la Réformation, par les Calvi- 
nistes de Genéve sous la présidence de M. le pasteur Eugéne Choisy. 
Il porte les inscriptions suivantes : 


Au recto, faisant face a l’Avenue de la Roseraie : 


Le XXVII Octobre MDLIII Mourut sur le bicher 4 Champel 
Michel Servet de Villeneuve d’Aragon né le XXIX Septembre MDXI. 


Au verso, faisant face a l’ Avenue Beauséjour : 
Fils 

Respectueux et reconnaissants de Calvin 

Notre grand réformateur 

mais condamnant une erreur 

qui fut celle de son siécle 

et fermement attachés a la liberté de conscience 
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selon les vrais principes 
de la Réformation et de 1’Evangile 

Nous avons élevé ce monument expiatoire 
le XXVII Octobre MCMIII 


Les autres monuments ne sont pas des monuments expiatoires mais 
plutét comminatoires. Les monuments comminatoires sont assez nom- 
breux parce que les hommes aiment a « expier » publiquement les crimes 
de leurs voisins et surtout ceux de leurs rivaux et de leurs ennemis. 
En voici encore trois exemples : 


Le monument élevé par souscription internationale 4 la mémoire 
de Giordano Bruno, brilé vif 4 Rome le 17 février 1600. Ce monument 
da au sculpteur Ettore Ferrari fut élevé en 1889 sur le Campo dei Fiori, 
l’endroit méme du supplice. 


Le monument de Francisco Ferrer Guardia, éducateur, libre-penseur 
et révolutionnaire espagnol (1859-1909), fusillé 4 Montjuich (Barcelone) 
le 13 octobre 1909. Un monument par le scupteur Puttemans est établi 
prés de l’église Sainte-Catherine 4 Bruxelles. Ce monument, érigé par 
souscription internationale, fut inauguré le 5 novembre 1911 ; démonté 
par ordre des Allemands pendant la premiére guerre, il fut rétabli aprés. 
Les étudiants de l'Université libre de Bruxelles y font annuellement un 
pélérinage **. 

Le monument par Brigidi élevé 4 Sienne en 1879 4 la mémoire de 
Fausto Sozzini (Faustus Socinus, 1539-1604) « défenseur de la raison contre 
le super-naturel ». Sozzini ne fut pas exécuté, il est vrai, mais, pourchassé 
par l’Inquisition, il dut chercher refuge en Suisse, puis en Transylvanie 
et en Pologne ov il mourut. La « casa dei Sozzini » existe encore a Sienne, 
via Ricasoli 25. 

as 


Tous ces monuments, sauf celui de Genéve, furent élevés par les 
amis des victimes pour servir de lecgons et d’avertissements a leurs adver- 
saires. Autant que je sache celui de Genéve est unique au monde, c’est 
un « mea culpa, mea maxima culpa » monumental. La contrition publique 
d’une grande église est tellement extraordinaire que certains ennemis 
de Genéve se montrérent incapables de la comprendre. 

Un écrivain catholique nommé Rouquette alla jusqu’a écrire *” : 
« Le sang de Michel Servet pése sur la mémoire de Calvin, et aussi sur la 
Réforme... Le protestantisme a cru se réhabiliter en faisant élever un 
monument expiatoire 4 la mémoire de Servet. Il s’est suicidé... Pour 


porter le dernier coup 4 la mémoire et a l’ceuvre de Calvin, il ne manquait | 


plus que ce monument expiatoire... Et je me demande pourquoi les 


36. La documentation relative & Francisco Ferrer m’a été aimablement fournie 
par M. Jean Pelseneer ; je n’en ai utilisé ici qu’une partie minime. 

37. Victimes de Calvin, nquisition protestante Ge éd., 1908), extrait des Questions 
historiques. Je ne connais ces articles que par le livre du Dr P. L. Lapame : Michel 


Servet (Genéve, 1913), p. 39. 
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disciples de Calvin ne continueraient pas dans cette voie, et n’associe- 
raient pas 4 Servet, Gruet et les patriotes. » 

Quelle inconscience ! Comme si tout le monde ne savait pas que les 
victimes de « l’Inquisition » protestante sont trés rares, celles de l’Inqui- 
sition catholique extrémement nombreuses. A vrai dire s'il fallait élever 
des monuments a chacune de celles-ci, on n’en finirait jamais. 

L’attitude des sociétés (nations, églises, partis politiques, syndicats) 
est plutét de nier leurs crimes ou de les escamoter. I] leur a toujours 
semblé (comme a M. Rouquette) qu’une admission de faute ou d’erreur 
ruinerait leur autorité. Il faut donc tout faire pour |’éviter et chercher 
son salut non pas dans la contrition mais dans la mauvaise foi ; sur le 
crime original on empile des mensonges, des calomnies, des documents 
truqués et, s’il le faut, de nouveaux crimes. 


C’est 4 cause de cela que l’histoire telle qu'elle est racontée dans les 
livres de classe est le plus souvent fallacieuse ; les mensonges positifs 
ou négatifs, par action ou par omission, y abondent. C’est pour cela 
aussi que l’Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de 
l’Humanité, la grande ceuvre entreprise par l’ UNESCO, est si nécessaire. 
Si imparfaite qu’elle soit (et comment pourrait-elle étre parfaite du 
premier coup ?) elle servira 4 ramener dans les esprits la Vérité historique 
et la Paix. Mais quelque soit son succés, il restera précaire aussi long- 
temps que les nations, les églises, les partis ne seront pas préts a faire 
leur mea culpa comme le firent les Calvinistes de Genéve. 

Il est 4 remarquer que nous sommes tous les victimes d illusions 
semblables. Il y a en chacun de nous un « censeur », qui efface les choses 
que nous préférons ne pas retenir, qu’il s’agisse de faits individuels ou 
de faits sociaux. Si notre patrie ou notre religion ont commis des crimes, 
le censeur travaille sans repos et ne cesse d’effacer les souvenirs désa- 
gréables et humiliants. Le résultat c’est que notre patrie et notre reli- 
gion sont blanches comme neige ; si fautes il y a, ce sont nos ennemis 
qui les ont commises. Nous n’apercevons pas ces illusions en nous- 
mémes, mais elles nous paraissent évidentes chez autrui. 

Un ami musulman m’écrivit un jour que l/histoire de l'Islam était 
unique dans sa pureté. Il n’y a dans cette histoire que des pages ver- 
tueuses et exemplaires. Je n’ai pas essayé de détruire ses illusions ; j’y 
aurais dépensé trop d’efforts en pure perte. Leur source était simple : 
il avait appris l'histoire de |’Islam dans les livres de classe utilisés en 
Egypte. Il y a des pages glorieuses et belles dans cette histoire ; il y ena 
beaucoup d’autres qui sont laides et honteuses ; les manuels scolaires 
suppriment celles-ci et ne donnent 4 lire aux enfants que les autres. 

Espérons de tout coeur que les rédacteurs de 1’ Histoire du Développement 
Scientifique et Culturel de ’ Humanité seront capables d’oublier leurs 
préjugés et de rendre justice aux adversaires de leur Nation, de leur 
Religion et de leur Parti. Dans ce cas ils rendront 4 tous un service 
immense — et l’humanité leur devra, 4 eux et 4 1’ UNESCO, beaucoup 
de reconnaissance. 
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RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
by 
R. R. PALMER *. 


I 


world’s history since 1789. Ideas of liberty and equality, of 

popular sovereignty and national self-determination, social 
mobility, mass literacy and citizen armies, sometimes reinforced by ideas 
on the nature of revolution and the organization and tactics of revolu- 
tionary parties, have ‘‘ expanded ’’, as we say, over most of the earth’s 
surface, through Europe and America in the nineteenth century, and into 
Asia and Africa in the twentieth. In such a broad sense, however, the 
influence of the French Revolution is a quite unmanageable subject. 
The present paper deals only with that influence which, contemporary 
with the Revolution itself, was felt in Europe and the Americas before 
the year 1800. In particular, it attempts to characterize recent inter- 
pretations of this subject. “ Recent’’ is understood to refer mainly 
to work done since the Second World War, but to reach back as far as 
about 1930 for items that are especially notable. 

It must be understood, too, that the phrase “‘ influence of the French 
Revolution ’’ is not altogether appropriate. It prejudges some of the 
basic questions. One may ask, without sophistry, whether the term 
“French Revolution ’’ is exact in all contexts; whether “‘ Revolution 
in France ’’, used as early as 1790 by Edmund Burke, is not better ; 
whether, in short, from a certain point of view, the disturbance in France 
was not the manifestation, as it appeared in France, of a potentially 
revolutionary situation that existed at the close of the eighteenth century 
in the main centers of the Western World. So far as this may be true, 
the word “ influence ’’ becomes misleading, since the phenomenon to 


Ts influence of the French Revolution may refer to most of the 
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be studied is thought of only in part as an “ inward flow’ from France 
into other countries. 

Indeed, few subjects of modern history seem likely to gain so much 
from an attempt at more than national conceptions. That the ancien 
régime was cosmopolitan, that the Enlightenment was international, 
and that the institutions of much of Europe before 1789 were “ every- 
where alike ’’, in Tocqueville’s phrase, are accepted as valid generaliza- 
tions. That the American, French and Latin American revolutions 
were interrelated, over a fifty-years period, no one disputes. That 
revolution in 1848 broke out simultaneously in many countries is common 
knowledge. Yet at the mid-point of this process, in the decade from 1789 
to 1799, we are likely to obtain the impression of a purely French revolu- 
tion, admired by a few spectators in neighboring countries, and even 
spreading to them when imposed by military power, but whose doctrines 
and principles were not wanted elsewhere, and were not really suited 
to other peoples, because of differences in their historical background 
or supposed organic growth. Thus the dean of British historians of 
the French Revolution, in a popular work which yet reflects a lifetime 
of distinguished scholarship, offers it as one of his main conclusions that 
“it was a French revolution’’?. Or a young American, comparing 
the constitutions of the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisalpine and other revo- 
lutionary republics of the 1790’s, has called them exact copies of the 
French constitution of 1795, imposed by military force, and has declared 
that “‘ nowhere in Europe can we find a state that voluntarily modeled 
its government on that of France ”’ ?. 

It is of course true that much in the French Revolution was distinc- 
tively French, especially those aspects of it which our histories most fully 
relate, such as the succession of journées révolutionnaires, July 14, 
August 10, etc., and the maneuvers of political parties such as Feuillants, 
Girondists, Montagnards and Fructidorians. It is true that the Batavian 
and other constitutions were modeled on that of the Directory. It is 
even true that no state in Europe ever voluntarily remodeled its govern- 
ment on that of France. But at a time when states were in dissolution 
this does not seem so surprising. If it be said that nowhere in Europe 
did the inhabitants willingly imitate France, in the sense that they 
would more willingly have remained as they were, or more willingly 
imitated someone else, then the statement would be difficult to sustain. 
And indeed, with the usual reservation for exceptions, it is one of the 
features of the recent literature, while allowing for the distinctive charac- 
ter of the revolution in France, to stress the native sources of agitation, 
and the native susceptibility to revolutionary idealism and propaganda. 

There is no single or easy way to characterize the recent literature 


1. J. M. THompson, ene and the French Revolution (New York, 1953), 
Pp. 172. Italics Thom: " : 

. he my he Linfluence ye = -" constitutions de l’Europe 1795-99 », 
in peri ution francaise (1936), 352-63 and (1937), 154- -166. 
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on the influence of the French Revolution, or to distinguish it clearly 
from that which went before. It is well to begin with a word on the large 
body of writing published, or for which the research was done, in the 
fifteen or twenty years before the First World War. It was the age 
of Sorel, the fifth volume of whose L’Europe et la Révolution francaise, 
on the years 1795 to 1799, appeared as late as 1903. Hiiffer published 
the documents on the peace of Campo Formio, Montarlot those on 
Rastatt, and the British Historical Manuscripts Commission printed 
the papers of Lord Grenville, Foreign Secretary from 1791 to 18or. 
J. H. Rose produced his William Pitt and the Great War. Raymond 
Guyot tried to show to the Third Republic, that the First, if undisturbed 
by military adventurers (Bonaparte) could have lived at peace with 
Europe. Colenbrander brought out his collection of documents on 
the Batavian Republic, Strickler on the Helvetic, and Montalcini on 
the Cisalpine ; each also wrote a corresponding narrative history. Croce 
wrote on the Parthenopean Republic of 1799, Dufourcq on the Roman 
Republic of 1798, and Pingaud on the Cisalpine. Veitch in England, 
followed by P. A. Brown, and preceded by Laprade and W. P. Hall 
in America, studied the influence of the French Revolution in England, 
Meikle its influence in Scotland. Paul Hazard did somewhat the same 
for Italy, and G. P. Gooch forGermany. An American, Hazen, described 
the effects of the French Revolution in the United States °. 


3. The works referred to in this paragraph, in the same order, are the followings : 
A. SOREL, ew et la Révolution frangaise, 8 vols. (Paris, 1885-1904). 
H. Hiirrer, ed., Der Frieden von Campo Formio (Innsbruck, 1907). 
P. Montartot, ed., Le Congrés de Rastatt, 3 vols. (Paris, 1912-13). 
Great Britain, Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of J. B. For- 
tescue preserved at Dropmore, to vols. (London, 1892-1927). 
. H. Rose, William Pitt and the Great War (London, 1911). 
Guyor, Le Divectoive et la paix de l'Europe (Paris, 1912). 
H. T. COLENBRANDER, ed., Gedenkstukken der algemeene geschiednis van Neder- 
land van 1795 tot 1840, 10 vols. (The Hague, 1905-22). 
J. STRICKLER, ed., Actensammlung aus der Zeit der Helvetischen me yet 13 vols. 
Ge. 1874-1886). On this publication see also A. RuFER, « helvetischen 
Aktensammlung » in Zeitschrift t fiir schweitzerische Geschichte ( 1952), pp. 261-63. 
C. MonTAatcini and A. ALBERTI, eds., Atti delle assemblee costituzionali italiane 
del medio evo al 1831, serie seconda, parlamenti dell’ eta moderna, divisione prima, 
ares. italiane, sezione seconda. Repubblica Cisalpina, 10 vols. (Bologna, 
1917-43 
LENBRANDER, Die bataafsche republiek (Amsterdam, oon: J. STRICKLER, 
Mie helvetische Revolution von 1790 (Frauenfeld, 1898) ; . MONTALCINI, « La 
bblica cisalpina » is the 28: introduction to bd Alti cited above. 
B. Croce, La Rivoluzione napoletana 1799, 3rd ed. (Bari, 1912). 
A. py Le régime jacobin en Italie : étude sur la République romaine, 
"Bowe om. 1900). 
GAUD, Les hommes d'état de la République italienne (Paris, 1914). 
. VertcH, The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform (London, 1913). 
te Brown, The French Revolution in English History (London, 1918). 
. T. LAPRADE, England and the French Revolution, 1789-1797 (Baltimore, 1909). 
. P. Hatt, Britis Radicalism, 1 1791-97 ew York, 1912). 
. W. MEIKLE, Scotland and the evolution (Glasgow, 1912). 
HAzarD, La révolution frangaise et les lettres italiennes (Paris, 1910). 
Goocs, Germany and the French Revolution (London, 1920). 
. Hazen, Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution (Balti- 
"more, 1897). 
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This body of work was of such merit and magnitude as can only be 
called, for present purposes, “ classic’’. It does not lend itself to ready 
generalization. It revealed, perhaps, a certain nineteenth century 
character, an air of originating before the present era of war and revolu- 
tion, a suggestion that the authors had grown up in a settled world of 
established and recognized national states, each by rights impervious 
to the others, dealing through diplomatic channels, and with persons 
of different nationality sharing intellectual “influences ’’ but not much 
else. The great concern for diplomatic history, and foreign office 
archives, is apparent. There was a tendency to single out notable 
individuals, rather than to engage in a general analysis of society. 
Gooch’s book on Germany, and Hazard’s on Italy, dealt mainly with 
men of letters. Colenbrander felt that the Dutch patriots who conspired 
with the French to overthrow the old Dutch regime were rather aberrant 
Dutchmen, though the same Colenbrander could doubt whether there 
was any such thing as a Dutch nation before 1795. Hazen was certain 
that Americans who became enthusiastic for the French Revolution 
were giddy people, excited by matters which had no possible relevancy 
to the United States. In all this there was a bit of national isolationism 
and a bit of conservatism, a feeling that each people could and should 
work out its history, or develop its democracy, in its own way. There 
was also, in some quarters, a bit of Teutonism, or belief that the liberties 
of the modern world owed little to the frenetic French, being based, 
more solidly, on the slow growth of Germanic institutions since the Middle 
Ages. It must be noted, however, that the two Englishmen, Veitch 
and P. A. Brown, being sympathetic to the democratic movement in 
England and aware of the obstacles it had had to face, took a sympa- 
thetic and serious view of the English “ Jacobins’’, as did Meikle of the 
Scotch. 

The newer literature is probably less in volume than that produced 
before the First World War. Less archival and documentary material 
has been published. To the normal effects of work already accomplished, 
and of the passage of time, have been added the catastrophic changes 
of the twentieth century, with the net result that the era of the French 
Revolution has somewhat receded from historical consciousness. Other 
wars, and other revolutions, have come between us and it. Neverthe- 
less, the total body of new research, on the decade between 1789 and 1799, 
remains substantial. Except for that of certain French scholars, notably 
J. Droz on Germany and J. Godechot on Italy, and of a few Americans, 
such as R. E. Kerner on Bohemia, the work in question is predominantly 
national. Swiss scholars have studied the problems of Switzerland in 
the revolutionary decade, Italians those of Italy, and so with the others. 
Since the material falls into such national compartments, it will be 
reviewed in the same way in the following pages. 

First, however, one may cite a few books of broader aim. First 
among these, from the hand of the modern master in the field, is the 
new edition of La Révolution francaise, published in 1951 by Georges 
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Lefebvre. Rewritten from the volume of 1930 in which Lefebvre 
collaborated with Guyot and Sagnac, the new book is distinguished from 
the old precisely by its greater attention to international ramifications. 
The issue is seen, with due regard for the primacy of France, as a general 
struggle between partisans and opponents of the Revolution, so that 
“the history of countries of European civilization aligns itself in large 
measure about this great event’’*. The international counter-revo- 
lutional takes on at least equal stature with the international republican 
or democratic impulse ; and Lefebvre, from a quite different direction, 
joins in this respect with Edmund Burke, who in 1793 observed that 
the war was not a war between France and other organized states 
(Frenchmen themselves being divided, and all states troubled within) but 
an “ epidemical distemper ”’ or “ civil war’ of Christendom. Also inter- 
national in its geographical scope, though highly specialized in content, 
and hewn directly from French and other archives, is the thesis of Jacques 
Godechot, Les Commissaires aux armées sous le Directoire®. The book 
is a study of the relation between military and civilian power in France, 
but, following as it does the French civil commissioners in Belgium, the 
Rhineland, Switzerland and Italy, it uncovers a mass of new detail 
in the dealings of French military and civilian officials with the local 
populations. It explodes the Bonapartist (and counter-revolutionary) 
myth that French civilians were more predatory, or hypocritical, in 
occupied countries, than the French generals. It traces the contra- 
diction in the policy of liberté et contributions, showing how the French 
program of liberating neighboring countries conflicted with the program 
of saving France itself from counter-revolution, and of paying war costs 
from the resources of occupied areas — a program further confused by 
the human and moral failures of the occupying forces. G. Dejoint 
has found the Directory consistently motivated by a definite economic 
policy : the desire to compete economically with Great Britain, which 
made peace with England impossible, and led to the “ liberation ”’ 
of neighbors as a means of exploiting them for the French economy. 
That such aims existed no one would doubt ; but, in representing them 
as the true key to the years 1795-1799, the author has to minimize poli- 
tical, military and merely opportunistic considerations, attribute a 
steadiness of purpose to what was really a very irresolute government, 
and regard all peoples except the French as purely passive °. 

Another work of more than national scope is that of Latreille on the 
Catholic Church ; it suggests how the crisis faced by the Vatican, involving 
secularization, confiscation, education and much else, was not limited 
to France but spread to Belgium, Italy and elsewhere with the revolution, 
and indeed was provoked by the counter-revolutionary Austrian autho- 
rities as well. Two American Catholics, editing a selection of Edmund 
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Burke’s writings, keep alive the thought that the dogmatic rationalism 
of the eighteenth century must lead to war and terror, and a similar 
view is presented by J. L. Talmon, of the Hebrew University at Jeru- 
salem, who devotes the first volume of his Rise of Totalitarian Democracy 
to the French Revolution, and attributes the dictatorial government 
of France in 1793 and 1794 to the character of its ideas. Many readers 
will find this general argument familiar, and identify it with older and 
frankly counter-revolutionary views ; and even granting its validity, 
they may ask whether the ideas of the threatened privileged classes 
were not equally rigid, and whether the circumstances of war and civil 
struggle, in which each side believed itself to be fighting for survival, 
are not necessary to explain the intolerance of political attitudes. For 
a truly philosophical discussion one may turn to the Revue philosophique 
de la France et de l’ ranger, which in 1939, as part of the sesquicentennial 
of 1789, brought out an issue under the title of ‘‘ The French Revolution 
and Modern Thought’. A distinguished group of contributors, French, 
German and British, discuss the impact of the revolution upon the arts, 
upon Kant, Fichte and Hegel, and upon Edmund Burke. Sir Ernest 
Barker finds that Burke under the shock of the French Revolution did 
less than justice to his own philosophy. The French, he says, were 
conducting a great experiment ; but Burke, who had always favored an 
experimental solution to public problems, saw nothing in it but meta- 


physical dogmatism ’. 
II 


British developments in the revolutionary decade have received little 
attention from British scholars in recent years. The merit of the older 
works of Veitch and Brown may in part explain this silence. English- 
men of all parties seem to feel that the English people were not divided, 
in any deep sense, by the troubles across the Channel. Thus J. M. Thomp- 
son, as seen above, finds the French Revolution specificaily French ; 
and Alfred Cobban, in a little book reprinting excerpts from British 
pamphlets and speeches of the 1790’s, concludes that there was no real 
revolutionism among the lower (or politically excluded) classes, and no 
real fear of attacks upon property among the upper *®. Even Cole and 


7. For this paragraph : 
A. A wpe L’église catholique et la Révolution frangaise, 2 vols. (Paris, t696- 
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Postgate, historians of the British working class, who might be expected 
to maximize any signs of democratic agitation that they can find, declare 
that there was little pro-French feeling after 1795, since no one could 
be inspired by Barras and Sieyés, i.e., the Directory *. We may suspect 
here the mere survival of a cliché, since Barras and Sieyés are taken as 
typical of the Directory only by later generations, and never seemed 
so to contemporaries. That there was no revolutionism in England, 
in the sense of an intention to use force against the government, we must 
indeed agree, but in this sense there was not much revolutionism in 
France before the events of 1789, and in any case an important question 
is whether the country was so divided that the government could carry 
on only by the use of force against many of its own people. 

Persons not English, in surveying British history in this period, are 
inclined to see more internal conflict. Perhaps the Welsh connections 
of Commander E. N. S. Jones allow his being placed in this category ; 
his book, The Last Invasion of Britain, is in any case the only work 
of thorough research, of recent British origin, on the subject. It deals 
with a minor incident, the landing on the Welsh coast, in 1797, of fourteen 
hundred French soldiers, commanded by an American adventurer, 
Colonel Tate. Commander Jones makes no attempt to exaggerate 
the significance of this “ invasion’’. Its significance he seems to find 
rather in the attitude of certain local landowners and men in the central 
government, who, after defeat of the French, used fabricated evidence 
to indict some of the local Welsh, all of them religious dissenters, for 
alleged treason. Jules Dechamps, a Frenchman teaching at the Univer- 
sity of London, after exploring the Home Office records, finds that 
England was a prey to radical discontent as late as 1803. He sees the 
Anglo-French war as essentially a clash between aristocrat and parvenu. 
Various Americans have also gone into the subject. The great value 
of local history is well illustrated by L. S. Marshall, who has used local 
newspapers and Home Office archives to study the growing factory 
town of Manchester. He finds that middle-class radicalism was success- 
fully repressed by 1795, but that working class radicalism continued, 
filtering in “ through workingmen taught to read in Sunday Schools 
and trained to lead in Wesleyan meetings’’. There is no suggestion, 
in Marshall’s work, to confirm the theory, announced by Elie Halévy 
some years ago, that religious evangelism served as a substitute for 
revolutionary political ideas among English workers. Other Americans 
have studied the English literature of the period. M.R. Adams published 
in 1947 a book on certain of the lesser literary figures of the 1790’s. 
He believes that the triumph of reaction left in England a permanently 
distorted image of the British radicals of that time, and deplores the 
nineteenth-century “‘ apotheosis’’ of Burke. David V. Erdman, in a 
remarkable book to be published by the Princeton University Press 
in 1954, finds that William Blake has been persistently misunderstood. 


9. G. D. H. Core and R. Postcate, The British Common People (New York, 
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Combining an intensive study of Blake’s difficult symbolism with a 
detailed knowledge of day-to-day historical events as Blake knew them, 
Erdman comes to two far-reaching conclusions. Blake, in Erdman’s 
view, turned increasingly to an almost incomprehensible symbolism 
because he was afraid of repression if he spoke plainly. Moreover, 
the social protest inspiring this symbolism was directed less against a 
drab and inhuman industrialism, as later generations have supposed, 
than against the policy of the British government and governing classes. 
His “ dark satanic mills’’ do not represent the Industrial Revolution 
(of which he was unaware), nor do they represent material wealth and 
economic production ; they represent the use of British wealth and pro- 
duction, by Pitt’s government, to produce cannon for war against repu- 
blican France ?°. 

For Scotland there has been nothing of comparable scale since the 
old work of Meikle, but the biography of Henry Dundas, by the American 
Holden Furber, deserves mention for the details it adds on the Scottish 
old regime, and a young scholar at the University of Glasgow, dissatisfied 
with Meikle, and thinking that Scotland before the nineteenth century 
was in many ways “ feudal ’’, plans a work of social and economic ana- 
lysis of the old order "4, 

In Ireland the chief recent authority has been Richard Hayes, whose 
Ireland and Irishmen in the French Revolution (1932) attempted to recap- 
ture, through the clouds of emotion and misrepresentation that have 
confused this subject, the real state in Ireland in the 1790’s, the popular 
sentiment as revealed in ballads and political songs, the aims of Catho- 
lic and Presbyterian leaders, the web of conspiracy centering in Paris, 
and of counter-espionage on the part of the British and Anglo-Irish 
authorities, all eventuating in the attempted revolution of 1798 and 
its suppression. In a later book, Hayes studies western Ireland with 
a thoroughness which earlier writers had given to the north and east. 
Commander Jones has written for Ireland a kind of companion volume 
to the one on Wales. He and Hayes, dealing with the attempted French 
invasion, describe the collaboration and sympathy of the Irish with 


10. For this paragraph : 
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the French. Rosamond Jacobs examined the United Irish clubs to 
the time when they became illegal, in 1794; she regrets that, thanks 
to the discreet silence of local historians, she could not even form a list 
of towns in which such societies existed. R. B. McDowell, using news- 
papers and pamphlets, has analyzed Irish public opinion at the time. 
It is hard to summarize these excellent books in a word, or to dispute 
the remark of McDowell, that “ liberalism was an international move- 
ment, and reformers both in England and Ireland were fighting the same 
type of foe in much the same circumstances ’’ ”. 


III 


For the Dutch, to the best of my knowledge, there is no recent volume 
of importance to report. We must await here the appearance of the 
third volume of the new history of the Dutch people by Pieter Geyl. 
Meanwhile, we have some of Geyl’s thought on the subject as expressed 
in separate articles. He seems to believe that Colenbrander, who 
remains the influential authority, did less than justice to the Batavians, 
that he tended too much to dismiss them as ineffectual idealists, or dupes 
of a foreign power. To Geyl the Dutch revolution of 1795, though 
carried through with French military aid, was a genuine Dutch move- 
ment, and the “ French period ”’ of Dutch history (1795-1814) is a period 
in which the Dutch people constructively participated, being thus quite 
different from the years of German occupation after 1940. The Dutch 
and Belgian revolutionary movements before 1789, he observes, “‘ show 
that the French Revolution was no merely national phenomenon ”’ ». 
The Dutch movement he compares to the French, in that it incorporated, 
like the French Revolution, the usual ideas of Anglo-American liberalism, 


12. For this paragraph : 
Richard Hayes, Ireland and Irishmen in the French Revolution (London, 1932) ; 
The Last Invasion of Ireland : when Connacht rose (Dublin, 1939) ; Biographical 

Dictionary of Irishmen in France (Dublin, 1949). 

E. H. oo An invasion that failed : The French Expedition to Ireland, 1796 
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R.A 4co8, Rise of the United Irishmen, 1791-1794 (London, 1937). 
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see p. 210. 

13. ns ‘* Noord-Nederlandse patriotten-beweging en brabantse revolutie ”’ 
in Nieuw Vlaams Tijdschrift, No. 6 (1953), pp. 3-20; see also his Patriotien en 
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of the Dutch coup d'état of January 22, 1798. Anne H. MutpEer, Dansons la 
carmagnole, fransche caprices en fransche soldaten (Amsterdam, 1951), the fourth 
volume of Zeven eeuwen Nederlandsche levenskunst, seems to be a popular work. 
I have ventured a little into the subject with an article ‘‘ Much in little : the Dutch 
Revolution of 1795” to be published in 1954 in the Journal of Modern History. 
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of natural rights and Western Enlightenment. In Belgium, however, 
reforming Enlightenment was represented by the Hapsburg authorities 
under Joseph II, so that the main strength of the Belgian revolution 
of 1789, in contrast to the Dutch, was neo-feudal, clerical and aristocratic. 
It may be that a further step could be made which Geyl has not taken, 
namely, that the predominantly aristocratic revolution of 1789 against 
Joseph II resembled the predominantly aristocratic revolt against 
Louis XVI in which the French Revolution is now widely agreed to have 
begun. That is, the Belgian revolution of 1789 may seem as typical 
of Europe in the eighteenth century as the Dutch revolutions of 1786 
and 1795, if it be thought that both aristocratic and democratic forces 
were at work. 

For Belgium two books by Suzanne Tassier are indispensable. In 
the first, on the revolution of 1789-90, she traces the formation and for- 
tunes of the Vonckist and Statist parties, that is, of partisans of increased 
legal equality on the one hand, and the partisans of legal estates, aris- 
tocracy, church and gilds on the other. Their quarrels, it becomes 
clear, were a Belgian counterpart of the dispute in France between vote 
by order and vote by head. She explains how the course of the French 
Revolution at first strengthened the Belgian ‘‘ democrats’’ (as they 
were called at the time), but then weakened them by identifying them 
with French “ excesses ’’ (such excesses as were committed before 1791), 
the abolition of monasteries, gilds and nobility, and the confiscation 
of church lands. Democrats were thus defeated by Statists, and Statists 
submitted to the Austrian restoration of December, 1790. In her 
second book Mme. Tassier describes the French occupation of Belgium 
in 1792-93 ; she shows how the Convention at first planned to create 
a separate republic in Belgium, but, unable to ignore the proven hostility 
of the Belgians, decided as a war measure against Austria upon annexa- 
tion instead. Indeed, the experience of the Belgians as she describes it, 
their joy at the arrival of the French, their hope for an independent 
republic, their disillusionment on being used by the French for the 
French war effort, the inability of native revolutionaries to agree, their 
unwillingness to share the burden of a war for liberty against a coalition 
by which all were threatened, their growing hatred of the French, and 
the return of the Austrians, with restoration of the old regime, prefigure 
what was to happen, or almost happen, somewhat later in the Cisalpine 
and Helvetic republics ™. 

For Belgium we have also a number of monographs at a level of detail 
such as are common for the revolution in France. They merit close 
attention, both for inherent importance, and as models of what would 
be valuable to have for other regions. One is on the revolutionary 

14. Suzanne TassiER, Les démocrates belges de 1789 : étude sur le Vonckhisme et 
Ja révolution brabanconne (Brussels, 1930) in Mémoires de l'Académie royale de 
B , Classe des Lettres, second séries, vol. XXVIII ; and Histoive de la Bel 


sous loceupation frangaise en z792 et 1793 (Brussels, 19 Mme. Tassier 
given us a summary of h uni Quee bau ta thas denne as ? niversité de Bruxelles, 


vol. XXXIX (1933-34), Pp. 452-70. 
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tribunal at Liége in 1794-95. Its author is a Liége lawyer. He finds 
that the personnel of the court was mainly French ; that the cases mainly 
arose from black market, currency and other economic offenses ; that 
the only politically significant executions were of three French émigrés 
shot for counterfeiting assignats. He thinks that the procedure was 
fair, and certainly less brutal than under the former regime of the prince- 
archbishop. The chief prosecutor, a French artillery captain, seems 
to have been well enough accepted in the community ; at least, he married 
a Liége girl and lived there the rest of his life, until 1849 ». 

Another study analyses the sale of land confiscated from the church 
in the department of Jemappes, the region around Mons. About eleven 
per cent of the area of the department changed hands. About a quarter 
of this property was purchased originally by Frenchmen, the remainder 
by Belgians. Two thousand persons took part in the auctions. Bour- 
geois and a few well-to-do farmers were the principal purchasers. Per- 
sons acquiring the land often used it, by means of mortgages, to raise 
capital for development of coal mines and metal industries in the neigh- 
borhood. As the author puts it, it was people who had ideas that thus 
became economically and politically more influential. At the same time, 
since the Belgian nobles did not emigrate, they retained their property, 
church property alone being taken and resold ; and since the Holy See 
signed the Concordat of 1801 without disturbing the land settlement, 
the population retained its traditional respect for religion. Much of 
the history of modern Belgium seems implicit in this little monograph. 
The French state, it should be added, derived hardly any financial gain 
from these transactions, though various French financiers made a profit **. 

In Switzerland, the great names in the generation now passing are 
those of Edmond Chapuisat and Alfred Rufer. Chapuisat wrote many 
books, of which La Suisse et la Révolution frangaise (1945) is a popular 
summary. Rufer was less prolific, but his article on the Helvetic 
Republic in the Dictionnaire historique et biographique de la Suisse (1928) 
is the equivalent of a two-hundred pages book. It is the best available 
general story, on modern lines, of the Helvetic Republic, which Rufer 
regards as both a Swiss and a salutary phenomenon — though others 
may be found who, in a manner more congenial to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, feel that the old Eidgenossenschaft was more truly Swiss, and the 
Helvetic tainted with foreign ideas?” The most important single 
publication on the Helvetic Republic, and the most important publication 


I 3 G. pE Frorwcourt, Le Tribunal révolutionnaire de Liége, 1794-95 (Paris, 
1950 
I. DeLatre, La vente des biens nationaux dans le département de Jemappes 
(Brusecs, 1938) in Mémoires de l’ Académie + de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 
vol. XXXIX. See also H. Haac, Les origines du catholicisme libéral en Belgique, 
1789-1839 (Louvain, 195°). 
17. A. aon « Der ao Helvetik » in ae - ar ay eo 
Geschichte, (1947 - 425-55 or a systematic study of the vetic Repu 
as the basis of Switzerland see, in addition to Rufer’s article, the whole 
cub velann ak Dieeak Ue Goachtehts. dee neusrn ashusicenioohs. Sentwahte, 
3 vols. (Basel, 1920). 
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of new documents for any country in the period under discussion, except 
for that of Hansen on Germany (see below), is the three volumes of 
the correspondence of Peter Ochs, edited by G. Steiner’*. We have 
here the letters exchanged by Ochs, the Basel revolutionary and historian, 
with others of the Swiss intellectual élite and pre-revolutionary governing 
class to which he belonged, with other Swiss revolutionaries, and with 
Reubell, Talleyrand, Bonaparte and others among the French. Steiner’s 
long introductions to the three volumes constitute a history of Switzer- 
land at the time. Like Rufer, he defends the Helvetic Republic against 
the aspersions of older writers, notably Oechsli. He denies that Ochs, 
in collaborating with the French against the Swiss oligarchies, acted as 
a traitor ; but he does not conceal how Ochs, by the very generosity 
of his faith in the French Republic, gradually became an unconscious 
instrument of its policy. 

For Switzerland, as for Belgium, there is a useful monographic lite- 
rature. In 1934 F. Bernoulli described the Helvetic military forces 
in French service, attributing their relative lack of success in part to 
French mismanagement, and in part to Swiss unwillingness to fight 
except in the neighborhood of their own homes. The bicentennial of 
Pestalozzi’s birth, falling in 1946, brought forth a number of books 
dwelling on his revolutionary as well as his educational career. We 
have a good study of the “‘ subjects ” of the city of Zurich, the surrounding 
rural population which possessed inferior rights under the old regime ; 
many of them were cotton spinners or weavers, for capitalism was well 
developed, and they hailed the French for bringing a new economic 
order as well as political freedom. From these people, it appears, came 
many of the liberals and business leaders of Zurich in the nineteenth 
century. There is also a recent study of the canton of Thurgau, which 
was also a “‘ subject ’’ district, and whose people, forming active citizens’ 
committees, welcomed the French military power which assured them 
equality of rights in the new Helvetic Republic ™. 


IV 


It is for Italy that the task of characterizing recent studies of the 
revolutionary decade is most complex. The difficulty arises from the 
great number of scholars, Italian and French, who have approached 


18. G. Sretner, ed., Korrespondenz des Petey Ochs, 2 vols. (Basel, 1927-37). 


19. For this paragraph : 
F. BERNOULLI, Die helvetischen Halbbrigaden in Dienste Frankreichs 1798-1805 


(Bern, 1934). 

E. WEBER, ee dev revolutiondve Patriot (Zurich, 1 ; M. BAcuiin, 
Pestalossi als Socialrevolutionay Zurich, 1946) ; see also A. Thy Pestalozzi, 
die franzdsische Revolution und die Helvetik ( , 1928). 

A. CustEr, Die ziircher Untertanen und die fransdsische Recctation (Zurich, 1942). 

F. BRiLLMANN, Die Befreiung des Thurgaus, 1 (Weinfelden, 1948). 

See also Documents inédits sur la vévolution de 1798 (Lausanne, 1948), 
published by the Société vaudoise d’histoire et d’archéologie. 
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its problems ; from the great number of states, both of the old regime 
and of revolutionary creation, into which it was divided ; from the com- 
plicated interplay between native revolutionism and the fluctuations 
of French foreign policy, both of which were deflected by schemes of 
personal aggrandisement on the part of Bonaparte and other French 
generals ; from religious questions on the nature of Italian Jansenism, 
patriotic traditions of Italian unification, and social problems as to the 
degree of “‘communism’”’ among the handful of extreme democrats. 

With reservations, the thesis of Raymond Guyot remains established : 
that the revolutionizing of north Italy was more the personal policy 
of Bonaparte than of the civil government of the Directory, which, at 
least originally, contemplated the return of Lombardy to Austria in 
return for a peace treaty giving France the Rhine frontier. Similarly 
the creation of the Parthenopean Republic at Naples, and the mainte- 
nance of the revolutionary Roman Republic, seem to have followed more 
from personal or military designs than from the considered wishes 
of the Directory. It was difficult, however, for the Directory to have 
any firm or sustained policy. It was a five-man board, often shifting 
in membership, subject to sudden changes in the political weather in 
France, and easily swayed by the logic of the accomplished fact. Whe- 
ther everything happened as the Directory wished, it is not, perhaps, 
of fundamental importance. 

In any event, whoever the Frenchmen who sponsored revolution in 
Italy, it appears that they had a good deal of native revolutionism with 
which to work. No one any longer believes that the French, by des- 
cending from the Alps in 1796, aroused Italy from a long slumber — or 
broke in rudely upon a contented land. Intellectual enlightenment 
and economic change had done their work in Italy as elsewhere ; a signi- 
ficant group of liberals had grown up in Lombardy, at first in collabora- 
tion with the Austrian enlightened despotism, then becoming increasingly 
critical of the Hapsburg rule °. In Tuscany several men who had been 
ministers to Leopold II before 1790 reappeared as ‘‘ Jacobins ”’ in 1799. 
It is agreed that Italian Jansenism, by its emphasis on religious sim- 
plicity and autonomy from the Vatican, prepared many minds for reor- 
ganization of the Church, and confiscation of its wealth at the hands of 
the secular power. There was, in short, in Italy, a considerable 


20. C. Moranpi, Idee e formazioni politiche in Lombardia dal 1748 al 1814 
oa. 1927), can still be regarded as “recent’’. Mr. John Roberts of Oxford 
niversity is currently preparing a biography of Melzi d’Eril. 
21. See E. Copicno.a, Illuministi, giansenisti e giacobini nell’Italia del settecento 
ce, 1947) and in particular the long review in Nuova rivista storica (January- 
une 1949), pp. 200-06, where the literature of the subject is judiciously evaluated. 
the attitude of churchmen to the revolution see also V. GIUNTELLA, « Le classi 
sociali della Roma giacobina », in Rassegna storica del Risorgimento (1951), 
PP. 428-33, where it is found that ecclesiastics were among the chief su 
the ee Roman Republic ; and A. QuacguarRELti, La — anti- 
eat di G. V. Bolgeni, a work I have not seen and whose date I cannot 
ine but which is analyzed at length by E. Rota in Nuova rivista storica 
(1951), pp. 477-83. Bolgeni was a radically minded Jesuit at Rome. 
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receptivity to the French Revolution, which E. Rota calls a “‘ European 
necessity, set in motion by a financial deficit ’’ *. 

On the precise content of Italian feeling, there is some difference of 
emphasis. Ore question is to evaluate the relative strength of natio- 
nalism and municipalism — i.e., to determine how far Italians thought 
of all-Italian unity as a goal, and how far they thought of liberating, 
reforming or aggrandizing their particular cities or city-states. For 
E. Rota, the elder statesman of the Italian school, who has been pro- 
ducing works of primary importance on the subject since 1911, the 
emphasis still falls on the preparation for national unity. Others, 
notably C. Zaghi and B. Peroni, speak rather of municipal rivalries, 
local aspirations to independence, or processes of territorial integration 
that were not primarily national. Thus, Peroni notes how the Milan 
business interests wished to reach the sea ; and Zaghi shows how Bologna, 
Ferrara, Modena and Reggio Emilia combined into the Cispadane Repu- 
blic, not with the thought of initiating national unification, but in order 
that revolutionaries in these cities might protect themselves, by a merger, 
against the restoration of their respective old regimes *. 

Partisans of the revolution, once the old authorities were excluded 
by French military force, divided into liberals and democrats, and the 
latter included many who held advanced social ideas. Since these most 
extreme democrats, caring nothing for the existing states or frontiers 
in Italy, were the most zealous advocates of a unitary Italian state, 
there was a connection between nationalism and social revolutionism, 
not much emphasized by the older nationalist writers. Since the Italian 
extremists had contacts with like-minded persons in France, a kind of 
international revolutionary force was created, which caused concern to 
the French Directory. The Italian extremists have received much 
attention in recent years, in the work of Garrone, Saitta and Pia Onnis 
in Italy, Godechot in France and Bernstein in the United States™. Gode- 
chot has argued that the French Directory opposed unification of Italy 
because of its fear of neo-jacobinism in France, thus giving a social analysis 
for a matter formerly seen as diplomatic ™. 


22. E. Rota, Le origini del Risorgimento (1700-1800) ; Storia politica d'Italia, 
2 vols. (Milan, Teprinted, 1948). 

23. B. Peroni, « _ ione dell'independenza nella Lombardia occupata dai 
Francesi, 1796-9 uova rivista wales (1931), pp. 60-102, and « Gli Italiani 
alla vigilia ella Bo abe a francese, 1793-96 », Ibid. (1951), Pp. 227-42 ; C. ZAGHI, 
La missione dei cittadini Guiccioli e Massari presso il Direttorio francese, 1796-97 
(Ferrara, 1937) ; « Bonaparte, il Direttorio e il problema del’Italia » in Nuovi pro- 
lew (1938), pp. 1-102, and « I] Direttorio francese e I’Italia : il primo di stato 

isalpina », in Rivista storica italiana (1950), pp. 218-56. This article 
of Zaghi’s, the work of Steiner on Ochs, and my own article on the Dutch, cited 
in note 13 above, suggest the extent to which, in the coups d’état of 1798 in the 
Cisalpine, Helvetic and Batavian republics, local revolutionary initiative went 
along with French demands. 
24. There is a long review article, assessing these works, which extend over 
the past fifteen year, by Pia Onnis, « Fili Buonarroti, la congiura di Babeuf 
el il vismo » Gren ee 1952), PP. 489-5 
_ 25. J. GopgcHor, rag he ba io Directoire », in Revue 
internationale d’ histoire politique et sonmubtontioontie (2959), PP. 96-110, 193-204. 
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Among regional studies the most notable is the three-volume work 
of M. Roberti on northern Italy *. It traces in detail the formation 
of new legal and governmental institutions, and such state-supported 
institutions as education, in the changing area of which Milan was the 
capital between 1796 and 1814. The author finds that the modern 
state emerged clearly in Italy at this time, and that the development 
arose from native Italian needs and pressures, but was distorted by the 
demands of the French occupation. He seems even to feel that moder- 
nization would have been more rapid had the French never intervened 
at all, thus differing with others, French and Italians, who have thought 
that French power was necessary, by holding off conservative or pro- 
Austrian forces, to create the conditions in which Italian reformers could 
go to work. The work of Canzio on the first Cisalpine, while presenting 
useful data on the revolutionary clubs in Lombardy, seems not generally 
abreast of recent interpretations ?’. For Venetia and Naples we have 
some remarkable new insights *. On the whole, however, though one 
hesitates to affirm a negative proposition in a field where so many 
scholars are currently active, there seems to be a lack of statistical con- 
creteness. It may be doubted whether anyone knows as much of the 
facts of property transfer for any part of Italy as for the Belgian depart- 
ment of Jemappes. Twenty years ago Peroni urged investigations to 
find out exactly what kind of people favored the revolution, precisely 
what each class hoped to gain by it, how much property changed hands, 
and who received it. Answers to such questions remain fragmentary 
and unassembled. The great work of Roberti concentrates more on 
politically created institutions than on the identification and weighing 
of social forces ®*. 


Vv 


The question of Germany in the revolutionary decade, in marked con- 
trast to that of Italy, is dominated by two brilliant books, one by a 


26. M. Rosertt, Milano capitale napoleonica ; la formazione di uno stato moderno, 
sage ses4. 3 vols. (Milan, 1947). Roberti has given a briefer statement in his 
« Politica e Amministrazione nell’Italia napoleonica » in E. Rota, ed., Questions 
di storia del risorgimento e dell’uniia d’Iialia (Milan, 1951), pp. 75-110. 

See also the long reviews of several works on Italy by J. GopEecuort, in Annales 
historiques de la Révolution frangaise (September-October, 1952), pp. 427-40.. 

<7, S. Canzio, La prima repubblica cisalpina e il sentimento nazionale (Modena, 
1945). 

28. M. Petrroccui, Ii tramonto della repubblica di Venezia e l’assolutismo illumi- 
nato (Venice, 1950) ; A. Lacarexu, La Puglia nel Risorgimento : vol. II, La Rivo- 
lusione de 1799 (Bari, 1934) ; N. Ropotico, Ji agli inizi del Risorgimento 
nell’Italia meridionale 1792-180r (Florence, 1925). 

29. B. Peroni, Fonti per la storia d'Italia del 1789 al 1815 nell’archivio nazionale 
di Parigi (Rome, 1936). There are some demographic statistics in C. A. VIANELLO, 
Il settecento milanese (Milan, 1934) and in the same author’s « Luci ed ombri di 
Milano napoleonica » in Nuova rivista storica (1942), pp. 216-29. 
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Frenchman, J. Droz, the other by an Austrian German, F. Valjavec ™. 
Both succeed, better than the older works of Gooch and Stern, in 
exploring the wider circles of German society beyond the intellectual 
classes ; in this respect Valjavec goes farther than Droz. Both, while 
tracing counter-revolutionary as well as pro-revolutionary sentiment, 
assemble an impressive amount of evidence on liberalism and republi- 
canism in Germany. Both have a definite the-is. Droz, in general, 
feels that revolution for the Germans rm mained a matter of thought 
rather than action, that even admirers of the French never realized 
what the French had done in revolting against a king and taking their 
destinies into their own hands, that the Germans lacked class cons- 
ciousness and practical motivation, that they showed political passi- 
veness and thought of liberty as the free moral recognition of duty, some 
even holding the egregious notion that they understood true freedom 
better than the French. Valjavec, writing after the fall of the Nazis, 
and combatting the anti-Westernism which has marked much German 
historiography for over a century, is concerned to show that Germany 
too has its native democratic and liberal tradition. He produces a 
wealth of evidence, including seven curious projects for reorganizing 
the empire in a democratic direction in the 1790’s. Liberal and demo- 
cratic ideas, he thinks, were no “ importation ’’ into Germany : they 
were not produced by the French Revolution ; and “‘ the political forces 
in Germany, with allowance made for legitimate national peculiarities, 
were not at bottom so different from those of other west-European 
countries ’’*, Valjavec also insists on two other important points : 
that conscious conservatism began to form in Germany before the revo- 
lution, and that the climax of German republican and pro-French feeling 
came after the fall of Robespierre. The first point reinforces the idea 
of an aristocratic resurgence before 1789 in Europe, the second seems to 
amend the stereotype by which the idealistic phase of the revolution 
is thought to have ended in 1794, or even sooner. 

The publication by Hansen, in the 1930’s of documents on the Rhine- 
land during the Revolution must be regarded, along with that of the 
Ochs correspondence mentioned above, as the most significant contri- 
bution of source materials in recent years. Droz has exploited these 
documents very thoroughly, and one American, S. S. Biro, has used 


0. J. Droz, L’Allemagne et la Révolution poe Ge , 1949) and La pensée 
poli itique et morale des Cisrhénans (Paris, 1940) ; ALJAVEC, Die Entstehung 
der politischen Strémungen in Deutschland p «ABE (Munich, 1951). Droz has 
= a convenient summary of his views in the Revue historique (October-Decem- 

1947), pp. 161-77. The work of Adalbert Want, Uber die Nachwirkungen der 
franzdsischen Revolution vornehmlich in Deutschland (Stu , 1939) though a 
serious scholarly history, is heavily weighted with the old idea that the 
— for Germany was to overcome, Or historico-nationalist conceptions, 

unhistorical cosmopolitanism and individualism of the Enlightenment. 
W. Inve, Wegscheide 1789 : Darstellung wnd Deutung eines Kreuzweges der euro- 
Geschichte (Berlin, 1940) is a Nazi counterblast against sesquicentennial 
celebrations of the Revolution + it attacks the Enlightenment, French Revolution, 


, ete. 
31. VALJAVEC, op. cit., p. 416. 
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them for a book, to appear in 1954, on the German policy of the French 
government *. 

Since Germany east of the Rhine escaped the actual revolution which 
occurred in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy, the special studies 
tend to be either surveys of opinion, such as opinion at Hamburg in 
the 1790’s, or more closely analyzed treatments of the history of ideas. 
H. Brunschwig has shown how conditions in Frederician Prussia, including 
the very efficiency of its bureaucratic despotism, produced a restlessness 
in the younger generation that led both to romanticism and to enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution. H. Marcuse, who emigrated from Germany 
to America in the 1930’s, has shown how the fact of the French Revo- 
lution shaped the theories of Hegel, and hence those of Marx. He 
places Hegel in the great tradition of reason and liberty. Karl Popper, 
on the other hand, sees in Hegel a pre-totalitarian corrupter of the 
principles of 1789 **. 

In Scandinavia, and especially in Sweden with its anti-royalist aris- 
tocracy and growing bourgeoisie, there was a good deal of interest in 
the French Revolution, accompanied, as elsewhere, by the censorship 
of the press, the exile of critics thought dangerous by the government, 
and the denunciation of strikes or street brawls as signs of a Jacobin 
menace. In Norway, in places as seemingly remote as Bergen and Tron- 
dheim, newspapers admonished aristocrats and extenuated the French 
Terror in 1794 *. 


VI 


As we pass into eastern Europe the amount of research on the contem- 
porary influence of the French Revolution declines very rapidly. This 
is doubtless because far less such influence existed, but since the present 
writer is ignorant of all east-European languages he refrains from dog- 
matic statement. Valjavec, who has the advantage of reading Magyar, 
includes a great deal on Hungary in his book on Germany *. There 


_32. J. HANSEN, Quellen zur Geschichte des Rheinlandes im Zeitalter der franz6- 
Revolution, 4 vols. (Bonn, 1931-38). Publication is expected in 1954 by 
the Harvard University Press of S. Biro’s work, probably under the title of Revo- 
lutionary France and its German policy 1792-97. 
33- For this paragraph : 
Rupotr, Frankreich im Urteil der hamburger Zeitschriften in den Jahren 
* epigetis, (Hamburg, 1933); H. Brunscuwic, La crise de l'état prussien a 
du dix-huitidme siécle et la genése de la mentalité romantique (Paris, 194 yD 
H. Marcuse, Reason and Revolution : Hegel and the Rise of Social History 
— 1941) ; K. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies (Princeton, 1950). 
B. J. Hovpe, The Scandinavian Countries 1720-1865 : the Rise of 
mili G1 Classes, 2 vols. (Boston, 1943). Hovde makes use of Alma S6DERHJELM, 
Sverige och den franska vevolutionen (Stockholm, 1920). I am indebted to Pro- 
feesor ‘Arne Od Johnsen of Onlo forgiving te the gist of S. Steen, Det norske 
folks liv og historie gjennem tideno, vol 1770-1814 (Oslo, 1933), pp. 182-208. 
35- Some readers of the present journal may be able to use the ti , Sandor 
EckHarpt, A francia forr eszmei Magyarorszagon (Budapest, 1924). 
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is an important American book on the Bohemian estates of 1792 *. 
It seems clear that in Bohemia, and perhaps in Hungary, the aristocracy 
was afraid of peasant rebellion, and that the peasants were in reality 
very restless ; rumors of the revolution in France had certainly reached 
them, but their discontent was probably due, more directly, to the repu- 
diation of Joseph II’s abolition of serfdom. A counter-revolutionary 
literature developed, to persuade the Czech serf, as one writer put it, 
that he was a veritable “‘ count ’’ compared to a French peasant %’. 
The estates of Bohemia and Hungary asserted their aristocratic liberties 
against the Hapsburgs. Resistance of the estates to the monarchies 
was of course an old story ; it could be inspired by Montesquieu and by 
the English parliamentary example ; it happened in Belgium and France 
in the 1780’s, as in eastern Europe ; it may have represented a European 
trend toward aristocratic control, such as might have triumphed in 
France had the French bourgeoisie and peasantry not rebelled in 1789. 

There are some signs of French influence among the Roumanians. 
The first newspaper published in Roumanian was launched by a man 
who had been in Paris during the revolution — but it lasted on only 
one number. In 1792 the Vlachs of Transylvania requested certain 
reforms, in which one authority sees evidence of French revolutionary 
ideas, and another does not. The matter is hard to judge without 
further knowledge *. 

In the Russian and Ottoman empires, and among the Greeks, all we 
find in the 1790’s is precursors. The Greeks were usually such people 
as medical students or merchants with French connections, who were 
beginning to form an anti-Ottoman movement. Russian “ precursors ”’ 
were of the upper class, as in the well-known circle about the youthful 
Alexander **. In Turkey, as readers of the Journal of World History 
will recall, the French Revolution, largely because it was secular and 
not explicitly Christian, became the first Western movement to affect 
Islam, and the inspiration of the first generation of Ottoman reformers “. 


36. R. J. Kerner, Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century : a Study in Political, Econo- 
mic and Social History with Special Reference to the Reign of Leopold II, 1790-92 
- 7. 1932). 

. Kurnar, « La critique de la Révolution francaise dans les brochures 
¥.4 d’alors » in Le Monde pe cmap A 1935). PP. 131-58. 

38. N. Iorca, Etudes roumaines et formes aires frangaises dans le 
sud-est de Wet (Paris, 1924) finds French influence present in the langu 
of the Vlach peti ; E. Pascu, « Mémoires et protestations des Roumains de 
Transylvanie et ede ie tans de 1791 & 1892 » in Revue de Transylvanie (1939) 
discounts such influence. 

39. On the Greeks, see Iorga, op. cit., and A. DascaLakis, Rhigas Velestinlis : 


La Révolution fr et les udes de Vindépendance hellénique (Paris, 1 1937); 
On Russia, see G. a Reforms under Czar Alexander on 
American Influences ” in Review of Politics en PP. 47-64, and oy Shetet 


de déclaration des droits de l’homme et du citoyen en on Resale 6a r8ot' > in Revue 
historique du droit frangais et étranger (1925), pp. 436-45 ; L. MoncEon, « L’in- 


fluence de La sur Alexandre » in Revue vaudoise (1938), pp. 129-145 ; 
and A. ae oo ogy Revolution : the brist Movement, its Origins, 
, 1937). 
qh - cE lime Impact Revolution on Turkey ” in Journal 


4°. 
of World History, vol. I, 1 se Pp. 105-15. 
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In Poland the situation was more complicated, since Poland saw a 
kind of revolution in the Four Years’ Diet, and an actual rebellion against 
the partitioning powers in 1794. Two recent French works, based 
largely on Polish sources, give a sympathetic picture of these events. 
They protest against the common tendency to dismiss them as mere 
landlord movements, a tendency which originated with the anti-aristo- 
cratic French revolutionaries themselves. The Polish reformers who 
backed the constitution of May 3, 1791, were, it seems, consciously 
influenced by the early stages of the French Revolution, but this very 
fact made it easier for the partitioning powers, and Polish conservatives, 
to divide the reformers by associating them with the horrors in France. 
In 1951 the Polish Historical Review devoted an issue to Poland in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, with extensive summaries of each 
article in French. These summaries are exceedingly interesting. There 
is scarcely an allusion to the partitions, but the internal social problems 
of Poland are illuminatingly set forth. The rising of 1794 is a favorite 
subject of the authors, but the name of Kosciuszko is seldom mentioned, 
their attention is concentrated on Kollontaj, the most ‘ Jacobin”’ 
of the Polish leaders, and the one who most zealously advocated the 
edict of 1794 emancipating the serfs. To these Polish scholars, with 
their Marxist pattern, as to the two more bourgeois Frenchmen, the 
events in Poland in the revolutionary decade seem to be part of deve- 
lopments in Europe as a whole “. 


VII 


For Spain and Latin America there is little to report. Miss Beatrice 
Hyslop of New York was for a time attracted to the Spanish scene, but 
nothing of equal significance seems to have been done since the old work 
of Ossorio on Catalonia. The significance of Catalonia, to judge from 
Ossorio’s book, is that it was the only place in Western Europe where 
an armed, spontaneous, popular, all-class, national (i.e., Catalan) rising 
against the French republicans took place in the 1790’s. It was the only 
place where the revolutionary methods of a levée en masse (for the Madrid 
government gave little support) were successfully employed for conser- 
vative purposes. It thus has the negative value of suggesting the lack 
of deeply felt hostility to the French or of warm attachment to their 
own regimes, elsewhere in central and western Europe, in the early 


years of republican expansion “. 


41. For this paragraph : 
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In Latin America, as in south-eastern Europe, the influence was upon 
individuals only, the “ precursors”’. It showed itself in isolated and 
futile little conspiracies, in the reading of stray books, or miscellaneous 
printed matter left by sailors, and in the alarms of the government. 
At Bahia in Brazil, and at Quito in the modern Ecuador, people were 
arrested for putting up posters demanding liberty. Narifio, at Bogota, 
was sentenced to transportation to Africa for translating and printing 
a hundred copies of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The arch- 
bishop of Lima declared that on a walk through the city he could point 
to the houses of Jacobins and assembleistas. At Buenos Aires French 
merchants resident in the city were said to be conspiring to recruit 
Negro slaves, by promises of liberty, for a revolt against the Spanish 
crown. There was not much else, but enough happened to indicate 
that Latin America was not closed to European influence, and that the 
generation which was to obtain independence twenty years later could 
have received unsettling thoughts in its childhood “. 

Haiti, the old French San Domingo, was obviously more directly 
affected. Under the immediate influence of the French Revolution, 
by which the local whites lost the support of the home country for the 
institution of slavery, the blacks were able successfully to rebel. Despite 
difficulties, they created the first American republic after the United 
States, and the first independent Negro state to be constructed in prin- 
ciple on Western lines. There is a considerable recent literature on the 
subject, by both white and Negro authors, testifying to the vitality of 
such racial questions today “. 


VII 


The effects of the French Revolution in the United States were very 
great. Here, as in Europe, the democratic tendencies were native, 
but were described by conservatives as a mere French madness. It was 
largely by defining their attitude toward the French Revolution that 
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the two American parties, Federalist and Jeffersonian, or conservative 
and democratic-republican, took on self-consciousness and form. The 
democrats, as elsewhere, were vociferously pro-French. In the Alien 
and Sedition Laws of 1798, as in similar laws in Great Britain at the same 
time, the conservatives tried to destroy the democrats as an organized 
group. It was feared that they might be a national danger, during the 
undeclared naval war with France, and that they might also, if elected 
to office, endanger the constitution. American historians have almost 
unanimously thought these fears exaggerated. At a time, however, 
when the constitution was only a few years old, not yet the object 
of unanimous veneration, and considering that many democrats had 
explicitly opposed it a few years before in the discussions on its adoption, 
it would seem that the conservative attitude was not wholly without 
foundation. 

Since the work of Hazen, in 1897, there has been no single book sur- 
veying the effects of the French Revolution in the United States. There 
have, however, been notable monographs. E. P. Link has studied 
the democratic-republican clubs, which in a way resembled the political 
clubs and reading societies of Europe, and the Jacobin clubs of France ; 
he does not, like Hazen, dismiss them as conventicles of French enthu- 
siasts, but sees them as evidence of an accelerating democratic move- 
ment in the United States. A. P. Whitaker has traced pro-French 
republicanism, and French, Spanish, and British intrigues, in the Ame- 
rican West. Koch, in his Republican Religion, has studied the American 
Theophilanthropists, and such deistic worthies as Ethan Allen and 
Elihu Palmer ; they seem not unlike the crusaders for natural religion 
in revolutionary France, except that in America they had no public 
power. J.C. Miller, in his recent Crisis of Freedom, has shown the inten- 
sity of the ideological and party struggle. J. I. Shulim has made a study 
of opinion in Virginia, as found in newspapers and letters, on the career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; he finds that the Federalists consistently 
opposed Bonaparte from the beginning, along with all other works of 
the Revolution, but that Virginia republicans extolled him as a liberator 
of mankind until 1800 or 1802, and even after 1802 remained of divided 
mind. The German Otto Vossler, in a fascinating book now over twenty 
years old, reached the paradoxical yet tenable conclusion that it was really 
the French Revolution that gave the Americans their sense of a world 
mission for democracy. Their own revolution of 1776, he argues, had 
been a fairly conservative and private affair. It was from seeing the 
struggle for freedom against the world’s confederated tyrants, in 1792 
and after, and from seeing the cause of freedom lost in Europe, that they 
came to believe themselves to be the light of the world . 


45. For this paragraph : 
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Sympathy for the French Revolution existed also among the French 
of Canada, who were still not wholly reconciled to the British regime. 
The governor in 1794 feared the growth of the “ party distinction of 
Aristocrat and Democrat ’’. The exertions of the authorities, aided by 
forty-five French émigré priests, produced after 1794 an aversion for 
the revolution which has lasted ever since “. 

It is altogether possible, in the survey of so wide an area, that some 
items of more importance than those included have been overlooked ; 
readers would do the author a favor were they to give him information 
of this kind. 


In conclusion, perhaps the first observation to be made is on the 
national isolation in which the scholars mentioned seem to work. There 
has been a great deal of activity, but it has been compartmentalized. 
Steiner, studying the Helvetic Republic, seems unaware of the labors 
of Hansen, exactly contemporary, in the neighboring Rhineland. Stu- 
dents of Italy in the revolutionary decade seem rarely to think of the 
Batavians or the Belgians, and vice versa. Yet, though they seem 
hardly to know of one another’s existence, some common tendency 
can be detected. The trend is away from that older form of national 
self-satisfaction, in which peoples prided themselves on their differences, 
and dismissed certain unwanted ideas as foreign ; it is toward another 
mood, in which there may also be national self-satisfaction, but which 
stresses the common background of all nations of European culture. 
One of the curious survivals of the sense of difference is an attitude some- 
times to be detected in the French, in Godechot and Droz for example, 
an attitude which goes back to Mathiez, and indeed to Robespierre 
— a kind of disbelief in the revolutionary possibilities of other countries 
than France, a pride in having lived through the horror and grandeur 
of a specifically French Revolution. Other writers, Valjavec in Ger- 
many, Peroni and many others in Italy, Geyl in Holland, Tassier in 
Belgium, Steiner in Switzerland, Hayes in Ireland, Link in the United 
States, like Brown in England forty years ago, and the writers in the 
Polish historical journal in 1951, all insist on the native origin of their 
own democratic turbulences and agitations. All seem to say that 
their countrymen did not have to be “ awakened’’ by the French. 
Indeed, the danger nowadays is that European revolutionism before 1800 
may be exaggerated, in a laudable desire to build up traditions for 
freedom 


By these recent tendencies the influence of the French Revolution 
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is in a sense reduced. All agree, however, that the democratic move- 
ment was dependent upon France, in that nowhere did it actually 
overthrow the old order, or pass to the practical level of state building, 
except in collaboration with French military power. All agree, too, 
that disillusionment soon set in. Quite apart from mounting conser- 
vative opposition, and the hostility of an aristocratic and monarchist 
coalition, war was at best an unfavorable time for democratic experi- 
ment, and military power was a treacherous foundation on which to 
stand. In France itself, no less than in its satellites, republicanism 
passed after 1800 into a Bonapartist phase. Meanwhile, it is clear 
that the Revolution had aroused not only democratic sympathy but 
also an aristocratic reaction, which, like the democratic movement, 
had begun to form in many countries even before 1789. The revo- 
lution in France, and the whole accompanying revolutionary agitation 
throughout the Western world, can thus be viewed as an episode, though 
indeed a decisive one, in a great struggle which it did not begin and 
did not end. 
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BURGUESIA Y ESPIRITU BURGUES 
+ F 
José Luis ROMERO *. 





Edad Media pone de relieve la significacién eminente de una clase 

social — la burguesia — a la que puede atribuirse el papel prota- 
génico de la profunda mutacién que ocurre por entonces. Si se examina 
el comportamiento y las tendencias de esa clase social se observan ciertos 
rasgos que permiten suponerla en posesién de una singular idea de la 
vida y el mundo que contrasta con la que ha predominado durante la 
alta Edad Media. Y naturalmente, se denomina espiritu burgués a 
esa cosmovisién que ha presidido la conducta histérica de la burguesia. 
La relacién entre burguesia y espiritu burgués parece, pues, no esconder 
problema alguno. Nos engafiamos, sin embargo. Como tantas veces 
ocurre en el campo de la ciencia histérica, el concepto se insubordina 
y tiende a deformar la realidad una vez que nuestra observacién ha 
logrado enriquecer su imagen mas alla de lo que aquel concepto implicaba. 
Si se afirma — como hace Sombart — que el tipo del burgués aparece 
en Florencia hacia fines del siglo x1v y se califica de espiritu burgués 
a ese conjunto de tendencias e ideales de que es portador ese tipo, nos’ | 
encontramos con un concepto rigurosamente delimitado. Si nos atene- 
mos a él, con esas limitaciones, no vedamos la comprensién de muchos 
fenémenos anteriores y posteriores a ese instante en que el espiritu bur- 
gués se ha manifestado con tanta nitidez y brillo que ha seducido el 
espiritu del historiador. Analizado con mas amplitud, el espiritu burgués 
— mas exactamente, lo que convenimos en llamar espiritu burgués — 
si bien se manifiesta brillantemente en el periodo indicado por Sombart, 
nos ofrece una historia de su formacién y desarrollo que incluye pero 
sobrepasa ese periodo. Y lo que es mds importante, nos deja entrever 
que no esta indisoluble y absolutamente unido a la clase social que espe- 
cificamente se designa como burguesia. Es ella, sin duda, la que lo repre- 
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senta de manera eminente ; pero hay un proceso de aburguesamiento 
de Europa que consiste, precisamente, en la constitucién y en la difusién 
del espiritu burgués a través de diverses grupos sociales no especificamente 
burgueses. 

Hay, pues, a mi juicio, un problema escondido en la relacién entre 
burguesia y espiritu burgués. Problema nada extraifio, por otra parte, 
pues se trata de un caso mas del ocasional desajuste que suele producirse 
entre una estructura espiritual y la estructura social que en cierto 
momento ha constituido su mas notorio sustentdculo. Pero esta vez 
el problema adquiere especial trascendencia, no sédlo por la vastedad 
de su alcance sino también porque corresponde a una mutacién funda- 
mental en la historia del occidente europeo. Cuando decimos que nos 
acercamos hasta introducirnos en la Edad Moderna, queremos decir 
en ultima instancia que el occidente europeo se satura progresivamente 
de espiritu burgués. La afirmacién es exacta, pero errariamos si dedujé- 
ramos de ella que el aburguesamiento trae consigo, con idéntico ritmo, 
un predominio de la burguesia como clase social. Esta observacién nos 
pone sobre la pista de dos cuestiones que vale la pena indagar. Una es 
cémo y cuando se constituye el espiritu burgués, a partir de un periodo 
en el que no seria todavia legitimo designarlo con ese nombre aun cuando 
se manifiesten ya potencialmente los elementos que luego expresaran 
las tendencias inequivocas de la burguesia. Y otra es cémo, una vez 
constituidos y acufiados cierta idea de la vida y cierto sistema de tenden- 
cias propio de la burguesia mas que de ningun otro grupo social, comienzan 
a difundirse, a infiltrarse en otros sectores, a combinarse con otras ideas 
de la vida y otros sistemas de tendencias, alterandose de multiples 
maneras la fisonomia originaria aun cuando predominen los viejos 
estambros. 

Estas dos pistas pueden conducirnos a plantear sobre sdélidas bases 
un problema tan importante como es el del transito de la llamada Edad 
Media a la llamada Edad Moderna. Pero como esta mutacién es, innega- 
blemente, la mas profunda que se opera en el mundo occidental, la inda- 
gacién del problema puede contribuir a aclarar en alguna medida el 
sentido mismo de la occidentalidad. 

No podriamos percibir el proceso de formacién del espiritu burgués si 
nos aferrdramos a la idea de que se constituye exclusivamente en el seno 
de la burguesia y con el mismo ritmo de su desarrollo como clase. Sin duda 
en la baja Edad Media expresa eminentemente las tendencias de la bur- 
guesia, aunque ya ha comenzado a sobrepasar los limites de ese grupo 
social. Pero sus elementos, los gérmenes primeros, han ido apareciendo 
poco a poco y no siempre en relacién directa con la burguesia. El primer 
avatar de lo que luego serd justo llamar espiritu burgués consiste en un 
conjunto de reacciones que aparecen en plena alta Edad Media, indepen- 
dientes entre si y de diverses origenes, pero que coinciden en la época. 
A ese avatar debemos caracterizarlo con una designacién que indique su 
actitud de mera reaccién y lo designamos « espiritu disidente », El 
espiritu disidente durante los siglos x11 y x111 — repitamoslo — no llega 
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a constituir un sistema coherente de opiniones categéricas sobre el 
mundo y la vida. Se manifiesta tan sdélo a través de vagas tendencias 
que restringen el alcance o niegan — por lo general de manera inconsciente 
— ciertos aspectos del espiritu cristianofeudal. Es éste, evidentemente, 
el espiritu prodominante durante aquellos siglos; y contra él, o mas 
exactamente, contra algunos de sus rasgos, se insintian ciertos gestos 
de disidencia, a veces de rechazo y a veces simplemente de afirmacién 
de otras actitudes, ideas o sentimientos cuyos supuestos parecen inequi- 
vocamente distintos y acaso contradictorios con respecto a los que obran 
en el seno del espiritu cristianofeudal. 

Esas tendencias disidentes no se han manifestado con la misma 
intensidad en todos los territorios de la Europa cristianofeudal. En lo 
que podriamos llamar la « medialuna de tierras mediterraneas » esas 
tendencias se manifiestan mas acusadas, en tanto que en la medialuna 
envolvente, la que podria llamarse « medialuna de tierras altanticas », 
su presencia es mas tenue. Seria ocioso discutir aqui las causas de esa 
diferencia de intensidad, pues son bien conocidos la influencia que ejercié 
en aquella zona la mayor vivacidad de la tradicién romana, los frutos que 
dieron los contactos con otras culturas mediterraneas y los resultados 
de la reactivacién econémica que comienza en el siglo x1. Pero importa 
insistir en que, si bien en una zona la presencia del espiritu disidente 
es mas vigorosa que en otra, se manifiesta en ambas con caracteres 
semejantes. 

La aparicién de los distintos sintomas de un espiritu disidente en la 
Europa cristianofeudal no es un hocho desconocido ; pero es frecuente 
que no se los relacione entre si — con lo que se les priva de su sentido 
general — y es mas frecuente atin que se los subestime, sobre todo cuando 
se tiende a sobreestimar el valor del espiritu cristiano feudal como 
presunta concepcién universal a lo largo de toda la llamada Edad Media. 
Ciertamente, la admisién de la existencia de un espiritu disidente durante 
los siglos x1I y x11 compromete la validez de esta ultima idea, ya insos- 
tenible. Y admitirlo supone aceptar la existencia de una relacién, intima 
aunque secreta, entre actitudes de diverso origen, alcance y cardacter, 
relacién, sin embargo, que parece cada vez mas evidente a medida que 
se las analiza mejor. 

La causa de la aparicién de un espiritu disidente frente al predominante 
espiritu cristianofeudal reside en ciertas circunstancias primarias y en 
las consecuencias inmediatas que esas circunstancias originaron. En el 
curso del siglo x1 la presién musulmana sobre la Europa cristianofeudal 
comenzé a declinar sensiblemente. La ofensiva seldyucida alteré la ya 
debilitada estructura del mundo musulman y precipité su crisis, visible 
ya en su extremo occidental a través de la caida del califato de Cérdoba 
en 1031. La reconquista por los cristianos de Cerdefia y Sicilia — a la 
que habia precedido la de la Italia peninsular y Provenza — modificéd 
sustancialmente la situacién politicomilitar en el mar Mediterraneo, a 
través del cual mercaderes cristianos comenzarian muy pronto a esta- 
blecer fructiferas rutas comerciales. La creciente disminucién de la 
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presién musulmana significé para la Europa cristiana una vasta amplia- 
cién del horizonte geografico, que permitid muy pronto a su vez una 
interaccién cultural destinada a tener profundas repercusiones. El 
Mediterraneo, fué escenario de intensos fenédmenos de ese tipo ; muchas 
ciudades de Espajfia e Italia se transformarian muy pronto en focos de 
irradiacién de nuevas ideas y nuevos modos de vida que influirian a 
corto plazo sobre las concepciones tradicionales. Y un nuevo tipo de 
saber comenzé a ganar terreno, desarrollandose algunas veces libremente 
y segun sus propias posibilidades y otras influyendo activamente sobre 
el cuerpo del saber tradicional, en el que dejaria una impronta 
profunda. 

Acompafié a esa transformacién de las ideas una activacién de la 
vida econémica cuyo signo fué el florecimiento de las ciudades, de las 
manufacturas y del comercio tanto interno como externo. El acrecenta- 
miento de la riqueza y el impulso que cobré la economia monetaria 
favorecieron el desarrollo de la naciente burguesia, cuya forma de vida 
entrafiaba de hecho un ataque indirecto contra aquellas otras que habia 
creado el orden cristianofeudal y se habian desarrollado a su sombra. 
Las exigencias de la vasta aventura que emprendia quien se decidia 
a abandonar su condicién de colono, o el que, ya desligade de sujecién, 
tentaba alcanzar la fortuna como artesano o mercader, eran de tal natu- 
raleza que el individuo debia desprenderse del sistema de ideas que le era 
habitual — con sus limitaciones e inhibiciones — y enfrentarse con la 
realidad en una actitud desusada. Antes de que en el campo del conoci- 
miento se manifieste una actitud empirica ya la ha adoptado de hecho 
ese nuevo tipo de hombre — del que saldra el burgués — que consagra 
su vida a la conquista de la riqueza. Este propésito lo situa en una curiosa 
relacién con las cosas y con los hombres ; debia superar el temor de lo 
desconocido, las supersticiones y creencias que lo ataban a las situaciones 
establecidas, las opiniones y costumbres que se oponian de diversas 
maneras al desarrollo de la actividad econémica, la sensacién de insegu- 
ridad, harto justificada, que suscitaba el emprenderlas en un medio 
inadecuado y a veces hostil. Hacer largas jornadas por caminos llenos 
de riesgos o lanzarse a la mar para alcanzar un puerto casi desconocido 
del que se regresaria finalmente con una carga preciosa pero facilmente 
arrebatable por quienes poseian la fuerza, eran actividades que requerian 
una actitud frente al mundo y la vida que no era en modo alguno la que 
naturalmente caracterizaba al desposeido ni la que aconsejaba al aven- 
turero de baja extraccién el sistema de construcciones vigente en el 
mundo cristianofeudal. 

Para triunfar en ese intento de conquistar la riqueza y el ascenso 
social era menester adoptar una actitud fresca y libre de prejuicios 
frente al contorno immediato. Era menester conocer las necesidades de 
una sociedad poco congregada ; confiar en la existencia de una sensualidad 
escondida y reprimida en el seno de una sociedad que proclamaba el 
ascetismo y el renunciamiento como valores supremos ; atreverse a servir 
esa sensualidad, aun sabiendo que la alentaban los poderosos, con quienes 
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no era facil discutir un precio o evitar un despojo ; hallar el modo de 
llegar hasta las fuentes de aprovisionamiento y encontrar los medios 
de pago ; sortear los peligros del trato con pueblos casi desconocidos para 
los que el forastero merecia escasa consideracién ; y era menester desafiar 
el hondo prejuicio que condenaba o despreciaba el trabajo de las manos 
o el oficio de mercar. El que reunia estas condiciones acusaba la posesién 
de una nueva manera de entender el mundo y la vida, distinta del pode- 
roso sefior feudal, de la del segundén que procuraba afincarse, de la del 
clérigo o el monje que amaba la vida contemplativa, de la del colono 
resigando a su suerte miserable. Para él la realidad era solamente la rea- 
lidad y desde muy pronto el mundo adquirié a sus ojos, de hecho, un valor 
mas alto que el trasmundo. Con esa actitud inconsciente se relaciona 
el vivo interés que cobré el conocimiento de lo inmediato, de las mara- 
villas del mundo, de la natura naturans, a la que comenzé a parecer que 
valia la pena seguir en su proceso de constante transformacién, y no 
sélo para conocerla sino también para lograr sobre ella un poder suscep- 
tible, en ultima instancia, de engendrar riqueza. Asi se constituyé, por 
el juego de miultiples circunstancias, lo que hemos llamado espiritu 
disidente, esto es, un conjunto de tendencias, de sentimientos y de reac- 
ciones frente a las cosas que divergia del que consideraba ordodoxo el 
orden cristiano feudal y cuyas raices pueden rastrearse en algunos casos 
en pleno siglo x1. Cada una de las fibras de ese haz parece acusar en sus 
primeras apariciones apenas levisimos matices de disidencia ; pero su 
conjunto es ya significativo en esa misma época, y adquiere la plenitud 
de su significacién cuando advertimos las proyecciones que la disidencia 
alcanzé mas tarde. 

Lo primero que puede rastrearse en la remota prehistoria del espiritu 
burgués es la renovada presencia de la naturaleza sensible. Sin duda los 
innumerables_ bestiarios y lapidarios, los libros acerca de 
la naturaleza o las propiedades de las cosas, los espejos, los libros del 
tesoro y los de las maravillas del mundo repiten y glosan viejos textos 
que arrancan de Plinio y San Isidoro de Sevilla, sélo modificados por 
los aportes de las fuentes musulmanas ; pero su misma abundancia, la 
difusién que alcanzaron Bartolemé el Inglés o Brunetto Latino, Rai- 
mundo Lulio, Vicente de Beauvais o Tomas de Cantimpré, permiten 
suponer que durante los siglos x11 y x11! las cosas de la naturaleza comen- 
zaron a despertar una viva curiosidad. Hay en ella — fuera dei miste- 
rioso encanto de la simbologia — mucho de interés por lo desconocido, 
de regocijo por la diversidad de lo creado, de asombro por el enigmatico 
comportamiento de los seres y las cosas, cuyo secreto parecia posible 
alcanzar a través de esos textos, enriqueciendo con ellos la experiencia 
del mundo y la vida. Es licito relacionar esa curiosidad con la difusién 
que alcanzé el saber médico y el interés que desperté el conocimiento del 
cuerpo humano a partir de la divulgacién de la medicina salernitana. 
La higiene y la curacién de las enfermedades fué el fin practico de ese 
conocimiento ; del mismo modo también en el conocimiento de otros 
aspectos de la naturaleza se escondian preocupaciones practicas : tras 
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la zoologia las preocupaciones cinegéticas y en muchos casos las pro- 
misorias aventuras econémicas. 

Esta curiosidad por la naturaleza se revelara también en el vehemente 
interés que suscitaron la magia, la astrologia y la alquimia, de vieja 
tradicién, sin duda, pero muy desarrolladas merced a las influencias de 
las culturas orientales, que dejaron el legado de sus experiencias mile- 
narias en ciudades, que como Toledo, las acogieron y perpetuaron. Se 
revelara igualmente en la receptividad del panteismo que alteraba la 
tradicional imagen de la divinidad, o en el naturalismo que impregné 
la escultura gética, cuyas formas comenzaban a vibrar de un modo 
muy distinto al que habia sido propio de la plastica romdanica. 

Junto a la presencia de la naturaleza empieza a advertirse la presencia 
del hombre, que el espiritu disidente ne concibe como el héroe consa- 
grado a la gloria ni como el santo sustraido al mundo, sino como un ser 
de carne y hueso con un destino terrenal que, sin embargo, se juzga 
valioso aunque no se le asigne transcendencia. Este destino tiene, pues, 
su escenario en el mundo y no consiste necesariamente, en vencer batallas 
en los campos o en rezar en las oscuras celdas. El espiritu disidente 
percibe y ejercita otras posibilidades, inéditas, diversas, que el hombre 
puede descubrir siguiendo su libre iniciativa, su propia capacidad de 
accién al margen de los esquemas rigidos que propone la concepcién 
cristianofeudal. Aquel al que la clasica divisién tripartita de la sociedad 
califica como el « labrador », puede emanciparse, evitar las huellas que 
le fijan las tradiciones, y descubrir nuevas actividades en las que puede 
trabajar para si mismo. 

Puede comprar y vender, cincelar un copén o fabricar un rico arnés, 
o llevar a las ferias de Champagne tejidos, vinos, especias 0 joyas. Esta 
actividad podia significar la fortuna, y la fortuna el ascenso social, el 
ocio, el goce. La protendida inmovilidad social a que parecian condenados 
en la mencionada divisién tripartita los « labradores » — los noprivile- 
giados — sdlo inmovilizaba al que no queria o ne podia ejercitar su capa- 
cidad de iniciativa individual o al que era infortunado en el intento. 
Pero la perspectiva existia y era alentadora, y la sociedad adquirié una 
fluidez cada vez mayor. 

Estas nuevas formas de actividad aprovecharon de la experiencia y 
de la fértil imaginacién que suelen poseer los oprimidos, y estimulé 
las pasiones, la sensualidad y el instinto econédmico. Los personajes del 
teatro cémico tanto como el juglar que intercala en cualquier cantar la 
maldicién para los sefiores mezquinos y el halago para los generosos, 
revelan esta actitud de las clases populares, que no podian esconder la 
sensualidad y la codicia que las governaba, precisamente por la indigencia 
en que vivian. Y es sabido que sensualidad y codicia no eran virtudes 
para la concepcién cristianofeudal. 

Pero el hombre adquiria nocién de sus posibilidades no sdlo por el 
descubrimiento de las que se le ofrocian para realizarse como individuo 
fuera de los esquemas creados por el espiritu cristiano feudal. También 
las adquiria cuando comenzaba a descubrirse en posesién de un mundo 
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interior intransferible, descubrimiento éste al que podia llegar indistin- 
tamente el humilde o el poderoso. Era indiferente que lo entreviera a 
través de los ejercicios espirituales a que lo conducia la sabia introspeccién 
de San Bernardo o San Buenaventura, o a través del éxtasis erdtico que 
describian con sutil profundidad los liricos galdico-portugueses o pro- 
venzales. Poco a poco la religién y la poesia iban circunscribiendo el 
d4mbito del microcosmos individual, el 4mbito del conocimiento directo 
del propio ser, espejo de Dios y del mundo. 

Dos cosas que condenaba la concepcién cristianofeudal de la vida, 
fueron consideradas estimables por este espiritu disidente que se consti- 
tufia poco a poco, unas veces de manera subrepticia y mediante el enmas- 
caramiento del sentido genuino, otras abiertamente y con aire de desafio. 
Una de ellas es el goce terrenal y otra es el trabajo. 

El goce terrenal, la alegria de vivir, el regocijo de los sentidos y del 
alma por efusién vital, constitufan inequivocos pecados a los ojos del 
asceta. Quien se atuviera a sus prescripciones, 0 aun a las recomendaciones 
menos severas de la ortodoxia, debia huir de tal clase de goce. Y huyeron, 
en efecto, el anacoreta y muchas veces el monje conventual y aun no 
pocas el simple seglar que, como Evast, el personaje de Lulio, se sometia 
voluntariamente a una regla de gran severidad ; y huyé a veces también 
el caballero que, como Perceval, queria ser puro, tan puro como quiso 
ser el santo rey Luis. Pero no todos huyeron. La lirica de todas las lenguas 
guarda desde el siglo x11 el recuerdo de una idea de la vida en la que el 
amor profano ocupaba un lugar predominante. En ocasiones pareceria 
que prevalece un sentimiento espiritual, pero mas de una vez se vislumbra 
la vena ovidiana en la que fluia cierta huidiza sensualidad y un secreto 
regocijo en la alusién y el recuerdo del amor de la carne. El goce intelectual 
era sin duda menos peligroso que el goce erético, y sin embargo también 
él fué reprochado a los clunicenses por los monjes de Cister, y es bien 
conocida la fruicién de saber que suscité el descubrimiento de los cono- 
cimientos profanos conservados y desarrollados en el mundo islamico. 
El goce estético atraia a monjes y seglares — hay mas de un pasaje 
revelador de Salimbene — y, naturalmente, atraian a muchos otras 
formas menos espirituales del goce. La poesia goliarda y el teatro satirico 
han conservade un testimonio inestimable de ese género de vida alegre 
y licencioso de quienes no desestimaban el gore diverso del vino y la 
poesia, el amor y el saber, y sin duda no habrian surgido tantos mora- 
listas como aparecen desde el siglo x11 si no fuera tan rica la materia 
sobre la que ejercer la critica. ; Acaso no vibra la sombra de un sentimiento 
andlogo en el Cdntico de las criaturas ? 

El trabajo productivo, la actividad lucrativa, parecian a las clases 
privilegiadas oficios innobles. El distingo entre servicio de armas y pres- 
tacién personal definia la condiciédn del beneficiario, y en la divisién 
tripartita de la sociedad, los « labradores » ocupaban no sélo el ultimo 
de los lugares sino que ademas sélo justificaban su existencia por su valor 
instrumental al servicio de las clases privilegiadas cuyos miembros cum- 
plian alguna de las dos misiones consideradas nobles, orar o combatir. 
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Mas atin, hasta para cierta concepcidén de la vida cristiana el trabajo 
representaba cierta deleznable adhesién a las cosas terrenas y podia 
ser condenado con las palabras que Cristo habia dicho a Marta, con 
numerosos textos de los Padres, de San Jerénimo por ejemplo, o con el 
ejemplo mds préximo de Francisco de Asis cuando invocaba a Madonna 


Empero, el trabajo no fué a los ojos de todos despreciable o digno 
de anatema. Con una rara sabiduria Benito de Nursia incluyé el trabajo 
de las manos entre las obligaciones de los monjes, valorando la saludable 
influencia que ejercia sobre la vida del espiritu. Desde entences, las 
érdenes monacales organizaron su vida sobre la base del trabajo de sus 
miembros, trabajo intelectual unas veces, y manual otras como sostenia 
insistentemente la orden de Cister. Pero el trabajo de los monasterios 
no fué siempre una simple ejercitacién del cuerpo destinada a fatigarlo 
y a acallar sus voces, sino que fué también trabajo lucrativo que se 
organizaba y reglamentaba para beneficio de las comunidades, algunas 
de las cuales, como la que surgiéd de los Umiliati, supo organizar una fruc- 
tifera industria. Esta practica justificé y dignificé el trabajo en el plano 
social e influyé considerablemente en la difusién de cierta idea del tiempo 
como esquema de la existencia humana, que caracterizaria poco después 
al hombre burgués, al hombre occidental. 

No menos representativa es, como signo del espiritu disidente, la firme 
adhesién de los hombres nuevos a nuevas formas de convivencia. Aunque 
las comunas aspiraran en el fondo a proporcionar privilegios a sus miem- 
bros, andlogos en cierta medida a los que poseia la nobleza, acusaban 
quienes las integraban nuevas tendencias en relacién con las formas 
de la vida social y politica. El mecanismo de constitucién de las comu- 
nas revela una inclinacién a despersonalizar el poder y a asentar las rela- 
ciones politicas sobre un conjunto de normas objetivas, comunes al grupo 
y capaces de perdurar. Tan remoto como pueda parecer el origen de ese 
rasgo, propio del Estado moderno, es innegable que se encuentra alli. 
El poder monarquico, a su vez, acusé por entonces una andloga tendencia, 
rechazando también poco a poco las nociones implicitas en la concepcién 
cristianofeudal, y buscé la manera de apoyarse en el derecho romano 
para reordenar sus fundamentos juridicopoliticos. 

En el mismo orden de cosas, el retorno a la actitud evangélica que 
movié a ciertos grupos muy caracteristicos de la Europa occidental 
desde la reforma clunicense obré activa y profundamente sobre la con- 
ciencia social. Tacitamente quedaba condenada en ese movimiento la 
iglesia feudalizada ; pero de manera expresa, en cambio, se exaltaba 
el valor del hombre como tal, del pobre desposeido, para quien las pala- 
bras del Evangelio sonaban a revolucién. Ya si se piensa en Arnaldo 
de Brescia y en el contenido social que entrefiaba todo el movimiento 
llamado herético, se advertira muy pronto cémo se preparaban los 
movimientos revolucionarios que aparecen desde entonces, que alcanzan 
plena madurez en un Gian della Bella y que desembocan en las tumul- 
tuosas revueltas del siglo xIv. 
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Finalmente, puede sefialarse el significado disidente del joaquinismo 
en cuanto entrafiaba una nueva idea de la vida historica. Al conformismo 
nacido de la certidumbre de la proximidad del juicio final, a la resigna- 
cién originada en la creencia de que se asistia al ultimo episodio de la 
aventura del hombre sobre la tierra, el joaquinismo opuso una nocién 
dindmica de la historia. Antes del judicio final, el hombre podia acariciar 
la esperanza de que le precederia una era de purificacién, casi de felici- 
dad. Era posible atin, pese a todo, realizar en la tierra una imagen del 
reine do Dios. 


* 
* * 


Con éstos y acaso otros elementos se constituia, durante la época de 
predominio de la concepcién cristianofeudal, un espiritu disidente. 
Algunos de sus rasgos se insinuaban, al menos en cierta medida, en el 
comportamiento de los grupos que desencadenaban la revolucién bur- 
guesa, en tanto que otros surgian como insensibles desviaciones dentro 
de los sectores sociales que sostenian aquella concepcién predominante, 
y otros, en fin, aparecian por obra del ocasional poder creador de ciertas 
personalidades aisladas. Pero cuando la burguesia empezé a cobrar 
personalidad y a adquirir conciencia de que constituia una fuerza cons- 
tructiva, comenzé a dar forma a sus propias tendencias y las vagas 
reacciones del espiritu disidente comenzaron a ordenarse en una concep- 
cién resueltamente anticaballeresca que implicaba un desplazamiento 
de los acentos valorativos. Asi adquirié fisonomia el espiritu burgués, 
lleno de notas negativas, lleno de afirmaciones polémicas, pero saturado 
de un impulso vital que le prestaba fuerza incoercible, precisamente 
porque estaba alimentado por tendencias mucho mas violentas y revo- 
lucionarias de lo que jamas se atrevié a expresar. 

Porque, en efecto, a diferencia de la aristocracia de los siglos x11 y XIII, 
la burguesia que nacia por entonces y comenzé a predominar ya poco 
después en algunos lugares, no se atreviéd a enunciar categéricamente 
los principios ultimos que estaban implicitos en las formas de vida que 
empezaba a adoptar, en las tendencias a que empezaba a ceder, en los 
ideales que empezaba a proclamar. Aunque en el siglo xiv se advierte 
un osado desafio contra algunas ideas — porque la exégesis moderadora 
no podra disimular del todo el valor revolucionario de un Boccaccio, 
por ejemplo — el espiritu burgués no tuvo nunca la frescura y diafanidad 
del espiritu cristianofeudal, por el mero hecho de que, como toda reaccién, 
no podia omitir ni borrar del todo el torrente de tradiciones en el que 
se habia formado. No hubo, pues, expresién rotunda y categérica de los 
ideales burgueses, no hubo libre y explicito desarrollo de sus ultimos 
supuestos ; pero la burguesia empezé a vivir segin aquel sistema de 
ideales y de acuerdo con esos supuestos, enmascarando su intimo sentido. 
La realidad fué el campo de expresién del espiritu burgués a partir del 
momento en que la burguesia cobré conciencia de si misma. 

Que la burguesia tuvo conciencia de si misma lo prueban muchos 
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hechos, aunque ninguno tan visiblemente como la exclusién de los que 
pertenecian a linajes nobles de las comunas giielfas. Pero como hecho 
de conciencia es mas significativo aun la percepcién de la crisis que deter- 
mina el acceso de la burguesia a situaciones de predominio, tal como 
aparece sobre todo en Dante Alighieri. La diferencia del tono de los 
tiempos, la intima y dramatica nostalgia del pasado perdido, asi como 
la concreta condenacién de algunas nuevas formas de vida, acusan la 
claridad con que el poeta — y no fué el unico — percibia la mutacién 
histérica que contemplaba. 

Pero la mutacién era irreversible. La burguesia triunfaba en muchas 
partes y con ella triunfaba el espiritu burgués. Mas el espiritu burgués 
no triunfaba solamente con ella sino que sobrepasaba sus limites sociales. 
El espiritu burgués, elaborado de manera imprecisa mucho antes — repi- 
tamoslo — bajo la forma de meras disidencias y ordenado luego en la 
baja Edad Media al socaire del ascenso de la burguesia, gané para su 
causa otros grupos socialos por encima y por debajo de la burguesia 
misma. En ambos extremos de la escala social, se impregnaron poco a 
poco de espiritu burgués tanto la aristocracia de vigorosa tradicién 
caballeresca como los estratos mds bajos de los desposeidos. Pero la 
revelacién mas significativa — por la naturaleza del protagonista y por 
la época en que se produce — es la de la impregnacién de espiritu burgués 
del franciscanismo poco después de la muerte de su fundador : ahi esta 
el vivo testimonio de fray Salimbene de Parma para documentar el curioso 
fenémeno. Poco después el predominio de la nueva concepcién de la 
vida sera pleno, pese a su sistematico enmascaramiento, pese a la deli- 
berada ocultacién de sus ultimos supuestos, pese a la reiteracién de ciertas 
ideas tradicionales que se enraizaban en la concepcién cristianofeudal 
de la vida. 

No niega este hecho — sino que por el contrario lo confirma — la 
afirmacién polémica de los ideales caballerescos que aparece ostensible- 
mente en el siglo xv y aun en el xvi. El desafio de Montendre o el de Bar- 
letta, ol Amadis, el Paso Honroso, la Mort Arthur o las Mémoires de 
Olivier de la Marche y tantos otros testimonios muestran que el ideal 
caballeresco ha caducado y s6lo subsiste en el seno de pequefias minorias 
nostalgicas que se aferran a él, como signo de tiempos idos y en conse- 
cuencia mejores. Pero la sociedad impregnada de espiritu burgués es 
la que vive y crea, sin preocuparse de esos vagos resabios del pasado, 
como Commynes sabia muy bien. Todo el pertinaz y sistematico enmas- 
caramiento de la nueva imagen de la vida que realiza el siglo xvI no 
alcanza a disimular el hecho transcendental del creciente aburguesamiento 
del mundo occidental. 


* 
* * 
Importa mucho para la comprensién de la historia europea, y en par- 


ticular para la comprensién del viraje que realiza la cultura occidental 
entre los siglos x11 y xvi, analizar con profundidad los origenes del 
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espiritu burgués, para descubrir su sentido, su alcance y sus posibilidades 
reales y virtuales. Problema tedérico de comprensién histérica, sin duda, 
y como tal de la mas alta estirpe. Pero problema vital también en nuestros 
dias, pues acaso sdlo por ese camino podamos descubrir si se han agotado 
o no las posibilidades de la cultura occidental, y en todo caso cuales son 
las perspectivas que permanecen abiertas para la creacién en los distintos 
érdenes de la cultura. 
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PARTIE III 


SUGGESTIONS 


Sous ce titre les Cahiers publieront un certain nombre de textes courts, 
dont la rédaction a é&é provoquée par le Professeur Ralph E. Turner, — et 
qui sont de nature a susciter des recherches intéressantes dans le domaine 
de l’Histoire Mondiale, en choisissant parmi eux ceux qui pourront étre 
lus avec le plus de profit par leurs lecteurs. Ils présenteront également des 
commentaires communiqués par différents érudits, et concernant des articles 
antérieurement publiés. 
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EGYPTIAN TECHNOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND LORE 
by 
John W. WILSON *. 


HE ancient Egyptians were masters of technique, from the treatment of obdu- 
rate stones for building purposes to jewelry and marquetry. One of the 
important contributions of ancient Egypt to the pre-classical and classical 

Mediterranean world was the idea of exacting technique itself. 

In architecture, Egypt devised building in stone and gave to the world massive 
and enduring monumental architecture. Perhaps no one single thing so drama- 
tized the significance of Egypt for visitors from other cultures as the pyramids, 
obelisks, and great temples. Individual architectural elements, such as the cornice, 
torus molding, hypostyle and peristyle halls, floral capital columns and Doric 
columns, etc., went along to the Mediterranean world as media for other and later 
architectures. 

Egyptian art, with the squared-off striding statue and the two-dimensional 
relief and painting, formed the foundation for early Greek art. With the deve- 
lopment of a third dimension and with the secularization of art, Greek art broke 
away from its origins. 

Certain minor techniques travelled from Egypt to other cultures, such as glazing, 
glass making (but not glass blowing), and veneering. One technique which was 
most important as a vehicle was the art of making papyrus, a medium for records 
and literature which lasted to the end of the first Christian millennium. 

Although the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing included letters of an alphabet, 
Egypt never realized the value of simplifying her writing down to the alphabet. 
Semites in contact with Egyptians near the middle of the second millennium B. C. 
seized upon the idea of such a simplification of the Egyptians’ system of writing 
and devised an alphabet as the sole medium of records and communications. 
The alphabet, combined with papyrus, was a tremendous vehicle for the diffusion 
of culture. 

The Greeks and Romans may have overpraised Egyptian science, which never 
freed itself from the intervention of the gods and which was therefore very limited 
in seeking causation, but the classical peoples were nevertheless much impressed 
with the scientific lore of the Egyptians and many went to Egypt for periods of 
study. Egyptian science had a long and detailed experience toward practical 


* Prof. Wilson was requested to “furnish a brief outline of the treatment 
that should be given to the contributions of Egypt to Mediterranean life from 
the Old Kingdom to the rise of Christianity. ould you especially indicate 
any E ian contribution to the organization, ritual and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ?” 
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goals. Plane geometry, mensuration, and the use of complex fractions were highly 
developed, because they were of use to the landowner, merchant, or tax assessor. 
Egypt developed a remarkable skill in measuring volume or area, without ever 
abstracting principles. Perhaps the Mediterranean world is more indebted to 

ia than to Egypt for mathematics and astronomy, but Egypt’s credit 











is still high. 

The Egyptians charted the heavenly bodies and recorded their movements 
with some success, although they never developed astronomy to the point of pre- 
diction, and lore was nearer to astrology. They were the first people to divide 
the day into twenty-four hours and to establish a 365-day year. Their calendar 
of 365 days and twelve months, with necessary modifications, is the foundation 
of our calendar. 

Egyptian medicine enjoyed a high reputation in the ancient world, and, like 
mathematics was the practical basis for a science of higher standards. The role 
of the gods or of demoniacal possession was still a factor in many ailments. Cha- 
racteristically, the doctor was also a priest. However, the practical art of surgery, 
including dental surgery, was well advanced, and anatomical observation was 
keen. The function of the heart in supplying blood to the various parts of the 
body was clearly described. The pharmacopoeia was extensive and certainly 
contained efficacious folk simples. The Greek world took over Egyptian medi- 
cine but secularized it and thus was able to make advances in internal medicine. 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 


Egypt was united by the Nile and cut off by sea and deserts from other ancient 
cultures. She devised the concept and practice of a national state. At a time 
when her neighbors were nomadic tribes and her contemporaries in Asia were 
limited to city states, Egypt succeeded in uniting unrelated communities, even 
hostile communities, such as Lower and Upper Egypt, into a single governmental 
organization. She demonstrated that the nation was more efficient and powerful. 
Perhaps such a demonstration was more fitting in a land where national irrigation 
planning promoted prosperity. Nevertheless, the idea of the nation was a compel- 
ling example for others. 

The nation needed some focal force, just as the tribe had its consanguinity and 
the city state had a closely accessible local god. Egypt therefore worked out the 
concept of the divinity of its kings, gods whose function lay in the welfare of the 
state. The dogma of the god-king was affirmed for nearly three thousand years, 
even at times when weak pharaohs occupied the throne. No other concept offered 
the same justification for the organization and operations of the state, so that 
the idea appealed very strongly, for example, to the Roman emperors and, in 
modified form, to their European successors. 

A god-king by dogma owns the land and the people and directs every activity 
of nation and nationals. Thus Egypt developed a practice of state monopolies, 
such as mines, quarries, foreign commerce, and probably such internal commerce 
as travelled laterally along the Nile. Two forces in the state monopoly were the 

and the “ civil service ’’, both appointed by royal patent, in theory, 
at least. Thus all servants of the state, in this sacred state in which nothing was 
fully civil, were formally king’s men. Although rivalries to state 
developed, through private initiative and particularly through the activities of 
the temples, the theory of royal monopoly was still asserted and was of interest 
to other cultures. 

In a nation predominantly agricultural, where the dogmatic emphasis is on the 
nation as royal property, Oe renee ie, SESS OES ew Se ee 


However, the very bigness of the state enterprise and Egypt’s success in foreign 
commerce built cities s which were far than mere agricultural trading posts. 
Ultimately those cities developed their own individualities and strengths. There 
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were, for example, cities in the Delta which were inhabited by foreign mercenaries 
and merchants, cities to which the pharaoh ceded special privileges, at the cost 
of their becoming sealed-off enclaves. From the third century B. C. onward 
no city in the world, including Athens and Rome, rivaled Alexandria as a cultural, 
educational, and religious center. 

From the concept of the divinely sanctioned state, Egypt advanced to the 
dea of the divinely spread empire. In the middle of the second millennium B. C. 
she set out to conquer the tangible world and to hold her conquests as ‘‘ extensions 
of the frontiers of Egypt ’’. The need for wider regional security, the desire to 
control the avenues of foreign commerce, the visible triumph of the god-king over 
mere human rulers, and the prospect of loot all impelled toward empire. Empire 
changed the state. The gods of Egypt became universal gods, thus pointing 
toward the concept of a single universal deity. At the same time, the business 
of empire at great distances, with authority delegated for high responsibility away 
from home secularized the state. The army first changed from a seasonal militia 
to a professional army of Egyptian conscripts. This made the general of the 
army a powerful professional, where he had previously been the pharaoh or one 
of pharaoh’s servants. From then on, the Caesar, the military man who might 
take over the state, became a factor in world history. As a second stage the 
Egyptian army became largely “‘ mercenary ’’, that is, composed of slave troops 
for whom there were great advantages in such service. Since the Egyptian state 
was very tolerant of transplanted foreigners, such slaves often rose to high influence. 
Paradoxically, such visible success of dispossessed people illustrated the possi- 
bility of equalitarianism, foreshadowing currents in the Greek and Christian 
worlds. 

The temples blessed the enterprise of imperial conquest and received their 
reward in a major share of the loot, both goods and persons. Thus the priesthoods 
advanced from a semi-professional status to a full professional status. Formerly 
temples had been relatively small. There might or might not have been a high 
priest, but the officiants under him were basically laymen. Now the priesthood 
of the empire became full-time professionals, and the sacred state became also 
a sacerdotal state. Control of men’s activities by temple oracles, attention to 
ritual, and theological argument became endemic. Increasing observance of 
form and increasing delight in theological definition continued on in the Alexandria 
of fifteen hundred years after the Egyptian Empire. 

Earlier Egypt struggled with the idea of individual ethical accountability and 
reached around 2.000 B.C. a peak in the belief that man is responsible for his 
fellow men. Although this concept continued after that period to receive some 
recognition, it weakened, and it is doubtful whether the ethical standards of the 
Middle Kingdom affected other and later peoples. Increasingly the judgment 
of man was thrust into the next world and might be met by magic or religious 
correctness, and increasingly man’s responsibility was shifted from his fellow men 
to the state. 

One other aspect of Egyptian life which was exceptional and which must have 
attracted the attention of other peoples was the high status of women in the cul- 
ture. They were legal personages, held property, and had recognized standing 
both in the family and in the community. 

Perhaps the most important influence which ancient Egyptian civilization 
exerted upon her lesser neighbors and the later peoples was simply the idea of 
Egypt, a culture which had persisted from the dawn of time, a culture which 
had achieved some of the mightiest monuments of all time, monuments which 
defied time, and a culture which became a symbol of power and achievement. 
Whether others understood her or not, they were vastly impressed and were moved 
to attempt to achieve mightily themselves. 
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INFLUENCES THROUGH ISRAEL 


The basic structure of the formal Israelite religion owed much to Egypt. Several 
members of the Levite priesthood had Egyptian names (Phinehas, Hophni, Puti-el), 
the ark of the Covenant was much like a portable barque of an Egyptian god, and 
the story of the golden calf during the wanderings in the Wilderness illustrates 
the allure of Egyptian ritual for the Children of Israel. 

In literature, certain direct derivations from Egyptian to Hebrew religion can 
be charted, notably in the wisdom literature (Proverbs). The cast of poetry and 
the forms of reference in poetry are very similar in the two cultures (Psalms and 
Proverbs). Some of the stories are very similar (Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, 
Job). Two other connections are the use of the divine oracle and the denunciatory 
prophet. 

The question of the relation of monotheism in Egypt to Hebrew monotheism 
is still much debated. Even if one denies a direct derivation from the Egyptian, 
it is still permissible to argue that common trends towards the unification of natio- 
nal gods into universal deities are visible. 

However, the most important influence of Egypt upon the Children of Israel 
may be a negative one, in the Deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage 
and the formal severance by Moses of Israelite from Egyptian religion. The most 
important factor in the formation of the Hebrew nation was the belief that their 
Jahweh had delivered them from the powerful Egyptian nation. The most signi- 
ficant symbol for their new faith was the Burning Bush : Moses, educated as an 
Egyptian, became acquainted with a very non-Egyptian god in a revelation in 
the wilderness. The Hebrew priests tried to build a very non-Egyptian theology 
and ritual, in the invisible god who carried the rigorous code of the desert, in con- 
trast to the Egyptian idols who had the sophisticated tolerances of semi-urban 
lands. 


EGYPT AND CHRISTIANITY 


Whatever may be the relations of the alleged Egyptian monotheism to later 
monotheistic faiths, the land of Egypt was a soil where the monophysite doctrine 
had a long tradition. The ancient Egyptian gods had two or more natures, both 
in the king who was also a god and in humans who were deified before or after 
death. Indeed, it has been argued that the Egyptian consciousness set no barrier 
between the essential nature of gods and the essential nature of humans : both 
were ultimately of the same substance. 

Preeminently among ancient peoples Egypt set emphasis on the other world. 
The preserving agency of the desert sands and the unfailing rebirth of the Nile 
in its annual inundation promoted the optimism of continuing life into eternity 
and of rebirth after death. The Osirian faith, including the rewards in Paradise, 
must have had a very great influence on the development of Christian. beliefs. 
Messianism and the apocalyptic expectation had very limited appeal in Egypt. 
Much more the teaching was for religious conformity and patient submission in 
the hope of reward in a future life. As Christianity lost its expectation of an 
immediate Second Coming and underwent persecutions, the Egyptian doctrines 
of reward after death were very appealing. 

Early Christianity was for the oppressed and humble, and Egypt was full of 
oppressed and humble who had turned to other-worldliness. The oppression 
by the Ptolemies and especially by the Romans frustrated the hope of earthly 
wealth and success ; increasingly the Egyptians abandoned endeavors for this 
world. Thus there was escape to the desert even before Christianity, and Egypt 
became the origin and developing home of monasticism. 

It has already been mentioned that the later Egyptians showed a great predi- 
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lection for oracles. In part this may have shaped the emphasis placed upon reve- 
lation by Origen, who was an Egyptian, and by the Gnostics, who played such a 
role in Egyptian Christianity. 

Finally, the role of Alexandria as a place of theological debate in early Chris- 
tianity was not accidental. The late Egyptian love of theological refinement 
and the Ptolemaic development of the library and academies at Alexandria led 
naturally to the central position of the city in the working out of doctrine and 


dogma. 
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GERMAN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
by 
Eugene N. ANDERSON *. 


1. An outline of the treatment that should be given to the development of German 
philosophy and science in a scientific and cultural history of mankind. 

Philosophy and science should be treated not on a national but on a European 
basis. The discussion of philosophy and science in Germany should be integrated 
with that of the same subjects in other countries, for the subjects are European 
wide or even Western in their development. Science is the most autonomous 
of subjects, the most open to international influences, the least susceptible to the 
social and political influences of one part (Germany) of a common culture (that 
of the West). It looks across political frontiers with ease. Scientific knowledge 
is readily transmitted from one individual or one nation to another. Differences 
arise only between the rate of development and the degree of profundity of this 
knowledge among individuals and nations belonging to a common culture like 
that of the West. Philosophy shares these qualities, although to a lesser extent. 
One philosopher’s writings can be quickly studied by another, and the problems 
considered frequently share a common point of departure which is intellectual, 
objective, and divorced from the subjective experience of the philosopher. This 
statement has much less validity for philosophy than for science ; but in a common 
culture it holds true for both to such an extent that the two subjects should be 
handled on a comparative, western-wide basis. Those aspects of German philo- 
sophy which manifested the effects of peculiarly German experience should be 
dealt with in the discussion of the ideological setting of political movements, 
especially nationalism and conservatism. 

Since the discussion of science in Germany should be woven into that of science 
in Europe or in the West, I prefer to leave to an expert in the history of science 
the choice of the individual scientists and the particular achievements to be inclu- 
ded. The treatment must be associated with that of the economy, education, 
and philosophy, in such a way, however, as to avoid the implication of social 


* Prof. Anderson was asked to provide the following material on 19th and 2oth 
century German intellectual history : ‘‘ (1) An outline of the treatment that should 

be given to the development of German philosophy and science in a scientific 
and cultural history of mankind ; (2) German intellectual institutions : their role 
in the development of European and world culture ; (3) class factors in ong ars | 


educational opportunities among the German agen as the 
the con tion of nationalism ; (4) a brief answer to the question : How pon 
German hi during the twentieth century be treated ? What should be 
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Since philosophic thought is conditioned by the ideas of other philosophers 
and by the personal experience of the thinker in question, it is evident that after 
it is written, philosophy has international scope of influence but that its originality 
arises out of the particular interests of the individual philosopher, which in turn 
are basically affected by the kind of society in which he lives. This framework 
for the discussion of German philosophy in the 19th century allows for the thought 
of the German idealists (Fichte, Schilling) and of Hegel to be treated as originating 
in both European and German interests and to leave an imprint upon the whole 
course of philosophic thinking. Their thought was not unique at the time; it 
expressed more clearly and more profoundly than any one else was able to do ideas 
held by others as well. Schopenhauer and Nietzsche should be treated in the 
same way and probably Heidegger and Husserl in the 2oth century. In addition 
the line of philosophy (Lange, Wundt, Haeckel) which was based immediately 
upon science and showed the impact of Darwinism, positivism and materialism, 
should be discussed as a European-wide phenomenon and as manifesting much 
less influence of the personality of the philosopher than was the case of the others 
mentioned above. Lastly, with the professionalizing of philosophic work, with 
the easy means of printing and distributing books and with the enormous variety 
of cultural experience, our age has become characterized by numerous philosophic 
currents, those revealing the influence of past thinkers, those expressing aspects 
of our own diverse culture. Germany has shared in this process. 

The Germans have emphasized the break which their philosophers made from 
the English and French at the time of the German idealists and Hegel. A line 
of interpretation frequently taken is that the French remained rationalists, the 
English empiricists or utilitarians, while the Germans turned to subjective idealism 
or to Hegel’s particular rationalistic system. This distinction should be used 
with great caution. There were exponents of each system, or of something similar, 
in each country. Popular or pseudo-philosophies which were conducive to the 
spread of some political or social system should be treated, not in connection with 
philosophy, but in relation to the systems they sought to support. The advantage 
of the comparative, western-wide approach to this topic of philosophy lies in the 
fact that one can thereby reveal the common intellectual currents irrespective 
of country and at the same time the way in which special interests, intellectual 
as well as social or political, sought to give the philosophy, and science, a reputation 
favorable to their particular passion. 


2. German intellectual institutions : their role in the development of European 
and world culture. 


This subject should be discussed on a comparative international basis as a 
manifestation of the rapid increase in the importance of knowledge to society. 
It does not matter whether one country established a particular kind of intellectual 
institution a year or a decade before another nation. All the western countries 
affected by nationalism and industrialism followed the same general line of deve- 
lopment and differences among them merely expressed degrees of thoroughness 
and efficiency and rates of speed of this development. In a comparative study 
the following points could be made about the German contribution : 

(1) The Universities of Géttingen and Halle pioneered in emancipating the 
professor from the shackles of scholastic dogmatism and in allowing him the auto- 
nomy to devote himself to research and to teach on his own authority that which 
he had learned. 

(2) The modern type of library readily available to professors and students 
was developed in the 18th century to provide the tools for this new kind of intellec- 
tual 


(3) The same was true of the research laboratory. 
(4) The German universities introduced the modern seminar as a means of 
training young scholars in research. 
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(5) In the roth century the Germans pioneered, not in the creation of the 
technical institute, but in the development of it to the same level of achievement 
as the university, Since Germany established the most advanced industrial 
economy and the most complex occupational structure of society, it founded a 
variety of Hochschule to train the personnel needed for this society. 


(6) In the same way, it developed close research relations between the univer- 
sities and the Hochschule on the one hand and the government, business, the fine 
arts and so forth on the other for the solution of practical problems. Various 
institutes were established by private or public funds or both for the furtherance 
of the same kind of work. The Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes and the learned societies 
(Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaft, etc.) were examples. In the field of 
social research the pioneer was the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, and the Weltwirtschaft- 
liches Institut followed it in the area of international economic relations. 


(7) Germany pioneered in changing the social role of the intellectual from that 
of being primarily an adornment with few social outlets for his knowledge to that 
of supplying indispensable expert knowledge in all fields of life ; but since she 
preserved many of the social standards of the Old Regime she never completed 
the transition. 

(8) The country provided the center for the editing and publication of many 
encyclopedias, series and journals of international significance in many fields 
of knowledge. Leipzig might be called the most important center in the world 
for the publication of these works, in classics, chemistry, and so on. 

(9) The German university, technical university and research institute exerted 
a particularly strong influence upon learning in Russia, the United States and 
Japan ; but their achievements were followed in other countries as well. Their 
institutional organization was imitated much less than their methods of training 
in seminar and laboratory, their curricular expansion to meet new social needs, 
their library set-up. Above all, the results of their research played a major 
role. 

(10) These are all manifestations of the institutionalization of the role of know- 
ledge in the period of rapidly expanding industrialization. 

(11) The experience of World War I badly crippled the German intellectual 
institutions and the Nazi regime and World War II almost wrecked them. 


3. Class factors in determining educational opportunities among the German 
people ; especially as they affected the configuration of nationalism. 


This is a difficult subject to discuss because of the complicated relation 
between the first part concerning “ class factors ”’ and the second part concerning 
the effect upon “ the configuration of nationalism ’’. As in the case of the other 
subjects this one manifested the same general line of development in Germany 
as in the other industrial countries. The relation between the social conditioning 
of educational opportunities on the one hand and nationalism on the other was 
mutual. Each furthered the expansion of the other as part of a common social 
process, in Germany as in France and Great Britain and elsewhere. About 
this relation the following points might be emphasized. They should be discussed 
on a comparative basis. 

(1) Throughout the period educational opportunities depended upon class affi- 
liation. The middle class set the standard for education, which was accepted 
by the aristocracy and which kept the proletariat and the peasantry in their places. 
One type of school, the gymnasium, was attented by the children of the upper 
classes, and opened the way to the University. During the 19th century another 
type, which emphasized modern subjects, especially modern languages, instead 


of the classics, developed in response to new social demands, and in the last decade - 


of the century and the first years of the 20th century it came to be accepted as 
scholastically, although not socially, the equal of the gymnasium. The common 
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elementary school was so organized as to exclude the children of workers and 
ts from acquiring a higher education and entering an occupation different 
from that of their fathers. 

(2) Compulsory state education was generally introduced, although church 
schools were also allowed, particularly in Catholic states like Bavaria. 

(3) Nationalism was limited by two major forces : (a) until 1870 by the hostility 
to it of most of the rulers, the nobles and the governments at their 
(b) by the social interest not merely of the princes and nobles but of the middle 
class and bourgeoisie in utilizing their control of education to prevent the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry from rising in the social scale and to preserve them as 
a kind of second-class citizenry. The equality of opportunity which is characte- 
ristic of full-fledged nationalism was lacking. The peasants tended to acquiesce 
in this restriction ; but the workers sought to gain acceptance in the nation as 
the peer of the upper classes. They never fully succeeded, and after German 
unification the upper classes, including the nobles, exploited nationalism as a 
means of maintaining their cultural domination. They used the schools to incul- 
cate acceptance of the existing social and politica! order as a mark of patriotism 
or nationalism, and they worked out a theory which claimed the superiority 
of their own monarchical-authoritarian-constitutional government over all 
other forms, especially that of parliamentary rule, in the world. Nationalism 
became the means to justify upper-class control of the whole society. 

(4) Prior to World War I German nationalism had been led and supported 
mainly by the middle class and some nobles. The intellectuals produced by the 
schools and the universities had been particularly active in propagandising the 
movement, and the business men of a growing industrial society accepted and 
furthered their ideals. Since nationalism expressed a new cultural ideal, it had 
to be evolved, clarified and propagated by the group trained to handle ideas, 
namely the intellectuals, the professors, teachers, lawyers, and members of other 
professions, almost all of them members of the middle class. The intellectual 
was highly important in this work throughout the period, as one can perceive 
from the social prestige of the Professor ; but his years of greatest influence lay 
in the first half or two-thirds of the 19th century. Thereafter the industrialist 
and the noble agrarian and army officer rapidly took over the dominant role. 

(5) The restrictions upon educational opportunity reflected the class structure 
of German society, and enhanced the German nationalism to an extreme form in 
order to resist the demands of the lower classes that they be accepted as equal 
members of that nation. Without this cultural conflict within the nation, the 
feeling of nationalism on the part of the upper classes would not have been as 
intense as it was. 


4. A brief answer to the question : How ought German history during the twentieth 
century be treated? What should be emphasized ? 

The following points may be stressed. 

(1) Germany was the greatest economic power in Europe and the second greatest 
(after the United States) in the world. She was the European center of heavy 
industry, machine and machine tool industry, chemical and electrical industries. 

(2) She acted as the center of the cartel movement, both within national fron- 
tiers and on an international scale. 

(3) She developed the largest and strongest trade unions and socialist party 
of any continental country or any western country. 

(4) She offered the leading example of Marxian revisionism. 

(5) Except for the short period of the Weimar republic she possessed far more 
military power than any other European country. 

(6) She was more inclined toward military aggression than any other European 
country. 
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(7) She served as the center of European international relations, and therefore 
was one of the foci of world international relations. Her political mistakes 
had catastrophic effects upon herself and other peoples. 

(8) She provided the best example of a national society with an advanced indus- 
trial economy still mainly under the political control of social forces of the Old 
Regime. This cultural mixture was most characteristic of the period up to 1918 
and least so of the period of the Weimar Republic. Under the Nazis the forces 
of the Old Regime tried to revive their power, but found themselves subject to a 
new force of totalitarian nationalism supported by the lower classes. 

(9) She offered one of the best examples in Europe of a stubborn, in many res- 
pects ignorant, nobility with sufficient power to contribute to a major capacity 
to the ruin of itself, its country and Europe. Russia and Spain supplied other 
examples. The opposite course of development may be seen in Great Britain. 

(10) She exemplified the collapse in military defeat of a monarchical-consti- 
tutional conception of government, followed by a period of governmental and 
constitutional experimentation, first of a democratic nature, then of a totalitarian 
character, and finally of a democratic type once more. 

(tr) Within the past forty years she has experienced a considerable number 
of types of economic policies — that of international free exchange before 1914, 
a war economy 1914-18, inflation, depression, totalitarianism, a war economy 
once more, international dependency, and one of mixed freedom and control. 
During those vicissitudes she has gone through the economic ruin of her middle 
class, and she was hardest hit by the world economic crisis (1930-31) of any Euro- 
pean country. 

(12) She offered the most extreme example of militaristic nationalism, culmina- 
ting in the totalitarian permeation of all aspects of life. 

(13) She was the center of a brilliant aesthetic revival during the years of the 
Weimar republic. 

(14) The important movement of Expressionism achieved its fullest develop- 
ment among the Germans. 
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LES GRANDES TENDANCES DE LA LITTERATURE 
BRESILIENNE AU XX¢ SIECLE * 


par 
Paulo MENDONGA. 


epee ee, 


ANS l’introduction a son étude sur le climat culturel et les courants litté- 
D raires dans ]’Amérique hispanique, le Professeur Mariano Picén-Salas ** 
fait remarquer avec raison combien il est superflu de répéter que les plus 
importants mouvements intellectuels qui agitérent l’Europe durant les soixante-dix 
derniéres années (mouvements de nature diverse tels que le Positivisme, le 
Marxisme, |’Historicisme, la Psychanalyse, ]’Existentialisme) éveillérent des échos 
en Amérique latine, étant donné que nous « sommes des provinciaux de culture 
occidentale qui parlons et pensons en langues occidentales ». 

Sans vouloir prétendre approfondir le sujet — cette bréve note désire seule- 
ment élargir le panorama littéraire latino-américain esquissé par le Professeur 
Picén-Salas en y ajoutant certaines données sur le Brésil — je désire cependant 
mettre l’accent sur l’énorme importance qu’eut la pensée positiviste dans |’orien- 
tation de notre développement culturel, importance qui par ses répercussions dans 
le champ de la science, de la sociologie et de la politique, dépasse de beaucoup 
celle des autres écoles philosophiques mentionnées plus haut, et se fait sentir 
encore de nos jours. 

Il est aussi indéniable, suivant le Professeur Picén-Salas, « que le milieu spirituel, 
en Amérique latine, s’est sensiblement modifié au cours de ces derniéres années 
et que nous n’attendons plus exclusivement de |’Europe les méthodes d’étude et 
d’investigation intellectuelles ». L’homme américain développe et approfondit, 
& chacun de ses pas, « la conscience de sa différenciation ». 

Pour ce qui est de la littérature brésilienne, cette acquisition graduelle d’une 
conscience nationale qui se dégage de plus en plus des éléments « européens », 
représente l’histoire méme de nos livres et de nos auteurs *. I] est intéressant d’ob- 
server comment dans toutes les classifications tentées pour fixer l’évolution histo- 
rique de notre littérature, l’axe des différents systémes passe toujours par un point 
considéré comme « la premiére ceuvre vraiment brésilienne publiée au Brésil ». 
Des critiques et des historiens de valeur comme José Vérissimo, comme Silvio 
Romero ou Ronald de Carvalho ne sont pas d’accord quant & la localisation de 
ce point, mais tous s’efforcent avant tout de le fixer. 





* Traduit du portuguais par Gabrielle CaBrin1. 

** Cf. : Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, I, 3, Janvier 1954, pp. 700-711. 

1. Qu’on veuille bien entendre, cette nationalisation progressive, plus une 
nationalisation des thémes que de S testalans. 
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Quoi qu’il en soit — et il est certain qu’une discussion du probléme ne saurait 
entrer dans des considérations aussi rapides — il est clair que, par un lent processus 
social, psychologique et linguistique, processus au rythme oscillant, soumis a des 
progrés et & des reculs dont les résultats ne se manifestent pas avec la méme 
évidence, la littérature brésilienne s’est détachée de plus en plus de ses modéles 
portugais et a déj& parcouru un long chemin depuis les ceuvres des premiers pro- 
sateurs et poétes de la période coloniale (1500 & 1750 environ), en passant par les 
différentes étapes de la lutte pour l’autonomie politique (1750-1822), par la révo- 
lution romantique d’inspiration frangaise (1822-1870), par la réaction naturaliste, 
parnassienne et symboliste (1870-1900), par la fameuse « Semaine d’art moderne » 
de 1922 *, jusqu’au réalisme social d’un José Lins do Rego, d’un Graciliano Ramos 
ou d’un Jorge Amado. 

Nous n’avons pas toujours, par contre, réagi aux mémes élans qui firent agir 
nos fréres de langue espagnole. C’est ainsi que le Professeur Mariano Picén-Salas 
consacre deux longs paragraphes 4 la « contribution esthétique et symbolique des 
cultures pré-hispaniques » a l’effort d’émancipation des anciennes colonies espa- 
gnoles, contribution qui « quoique étant beaucoup plus importante dans les pays 
ou existent de grandes masses de population archaique, comme le Mexique, le 
Pérou, |’Equateur, la Bolivie, ne manque pas d’exercer son influence sur d’autres 
nations ». 

Or, il n’est rien au Brésil qui puisse étre taxé de culture pré-lusitanienne et nos 
Indiens, ceux que les premiers colonisateurs rencontrérent, & un degré d’évolution 
sociale des plus bas, ne créérent aucun monument quel qu’il soit, et firent leur entrée 
dans notre littérature, dans les ceuvres d’un José de Alencar ou d’un Gongalves 
Dias, avec des vétements de héros galants qu’ils ne furent jamais. L’indianisme 
au Brésil fut surtout une attitude intellectuelle & bases politiques, une des faces 
de la lutte pour |’émancipation nationale ; les indianistes ne visaient pas la revalo- 
risation de fondations culturelles profondes. 

Le réle du noir, importé d’Afrique pour le travail servile, fut au contraire véri- 
tablement de premier plan et il suffit de lire les essais d’un Gilberto Freyre pour 
pouvoir se rendre compte de son énorme importance. Le négre, soit comme sujet, 
soit comme agent créateur, occupe une place de premier ordre dans notre panorama 
littéraire, et un des plus beaux livres écrits au Brésil ces derniers temps, — Jubiabd, 
de Jorge Amado — est un livre noir. 

On ne saurait affirmer la méme chose de la contribution des émigrants euro- 
péens, contrairement & ce que dit le Professeur Picén-Salas. S’il est vrai que dans 
la peinture et dans la musique nous comptons quelques grands noms d’émigrants 
— un Portinari, un Segall, un Carmargo Guarnieri — trés peu d’entre eux se sont 
fait remarquer dans la littérature, et comme le fait observer le Professeur Emilio 
Willems, spécialiste de la matiére, aucun d’eux n’a atteint un plan de véritable 
grandeur ou n’a eu une part importante dans la formation de notre caractére 
national. 

En deux mots, l’acquisition d’une conscience littéraire brésilienne fut un travail 
lent et pénible, qui n’est pas encore terminé. Souvent, au cours de notre histoire, 
des écrivains ont abandonné les modéles portugais seulement pour en adopter 
d’autres frangais ou anglais. Et cet échange de sources d’inspiration s’explique 
dans la plupart des cas plus par la perte de vitalité littéraire du Portugal que par 
le développement de la nétre. Afranio Peixoto en arriva méme & écrire, en étendant 
le probléme a tout l’hémisphére occidental, que « la littérature dans les Amériques 
n’est pas encore la révélation nécessaire, et donc sincére, d’un esprit pleinement 
formé ; elle ne dépasse pas pour autant une imitation précoce et trop ambitieuse, 
généralement artificielle et sans aucune spontanéité ». Quoiqu’il y ait beaucoup 
de vrai dans ce jugement sévére, et quoique plusieurs de nos auteurs contemporains 
révélent l’influence de Huxley, de Kafka, de Joyce, de Hemingway, etc., quelques- 


2. Considéré par un grand nombre de personnes comme le grand moment de la 
libération. 
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unes des tendances les plus importantes de la littérature brésilienne de notre siécle 
sont d’inspiration purement brésilienne. 

Un de nos meilleurs critiques actuels, Antonio Candido, a partagé nos écrivains 
en deux grandes catégories : ceux du littoral, c’est-A-dire ceux de « mentalité litto- 
rale », et ceux de l’intérieur. Les premiers, auteurs du genre de José Geraldo Vieira, 
sont cosmopolites par tempérament, recoivent et assimilent toutes les influences 
venues d’outre Atlantique. Ils écrivent en « portugais du Brésil » ou, ainsi que disent 
certains, en « langue brésilienne », mais ne peuvent étre considérés comme des 
auteurs typiquement brésiliens. Les autres, parmi lesquels on rencontre ceux 
appelés « les romanciers du nord-est », Guimaraes Rosa et, comme un des fonda- 
teurs de l’école, le paulista Monteiro Lobato, sont des écrivains brésiliens par 
excellence. Ce sont eux, en derniére analyse, qui symbolisent les tendances les 
plus authentiques de notre littérature au xx® siécle *. 

Par la publication, en 1918, de la série de contes intitulée Urupés, Monteiro 
Lobato inaugura une orientation nouvelle, qu’on devait appeler le « caboclismo », 
qui prend comme théme les habitants des vieilles fazendas de l’intérieur de l’Etat 
de Sao Paulo, les « caboclos » en marge de la société et du progrés, oubliés par le 
gouvernement, indolents et désemparés. Le « Jeca Tati » est a la fois un symbole 
et une protestation. Lobato continua, d’une certaine fagon, comme le disait Samuel 
Putnam, l’effort pour activer la prise de conscience nationale commencé par 
Euclydes de Cunha avec Os sertoes. 

En tant qu’ « état d’esprit brésilien », le « caboclismo » eut sa continuation dans 
le cycle des romans du nord-est, dont José Américo de Almeida devait étre un des 
pionniers, par la publication de A bagaceirva. Au lieu des caboclos paulistes, ses 
personnages sont désormais les habitants du vieux nord rural, la société stagnante 
des anciens « engenhos » de la canne & sucre, société qui fermente dans ses vastes 
batisses au long d’heures interminables. 

Avec les romanciers du nord-est, le paysage agreste du nord brésilien se projette 
dans notre littérature et, avec elle, le phénoméne périodique et douloureux de la 
sécheresse. Ce sont alors les grandes ceuvres de José Lins do Rego, de Raquel de 
Queiroz, de Graciliano Ramos. Celui-ci, de plus, devait peindre aussi la vie étroite 
des petites villes de province et Augustia est un chef-d’ceuvre du genre. Le bahian 
Jorge Amado se consacra a « l’épopée du cacao » (Terras do sem fim ; Sado Jorge 
de Itheus) et aussi au drame poignant des pécheurs du nord, a I’héroisme de leurs 
aventures dans leurs fragiles embarcations (Mar morto). Jorge Amado est le 
moins objectif de tous ces écrivains, parce que le plus poéte. Désirant faire un roman 
social il ne résiste pas toujours aux impulsions d’une inspiration poétique vigou- 
reuse et, selon les paroles d’Antonio Candido, « il éléve jusqu’aux étoiles le geste 
du travailleur brésilien ». I] est loin du réalisme cru de José Lins do Rego (Fego 
Morto, Pedra bonita, etc.) et de Graciliano Ramos (Caetés, Sdo Bernardo, etc...) *. 

Naturellement, le caractére brésilien n’est pas la prérogative du « caboclismo » 
et des romanciers du nord-est. Les puissantes analyses sociales du type du mimeiro 
Ciro dos Anjos, d’Octavio de Faria, d’Oswald de Andrade (Marco Zero) ou du « por- 
traitiste social » Erico Verissimo, — celui-ci fortement influencé par des auteurs de 
— anglaise, tels que Huxley et d’autres, — sont aussi profondément brési- 


TT n’est pas facile de schématiser en quelques lignes les tendances de la création 
littéraire du Brésil. Et si, dans le domaine du roman, le probléme est rendu plus 
simple par le petit nombre d’ « écoles » — quoique chacune d’entre elles se décom- 
pose en de nombreuses subdivisions — on peut dire sans risquer de commettre 
de graves injustices que le régionalisme, sous ses différentes formes, est la plus 


3. Dans le qualificatif d’ « authentique », il n’entre aucun jugement de valeur. 
Il ne s’agit pas, ici, de confronter les tendances régionalistes et cosmopolites, mais 
es de les signaler. 

4. Le réalisme de ces auteurs n’exclut pas certains éléments caricaturals, fré- 
quents chez les écrivains brésiliens depuis Gregorio de Mattos. 
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féconde d’entre elles §. Dans le champ de la poésie, par contre, la situation est beau- 
coup plus compliquée. En faisant miennes les observations de A. D. Tavares Bastos, 
je suis tenté d’expliquer la difficulté par le fait des différents courants actuels qui, 
tout comme le roman, représentent un effort de rupture avec l’imitation servile 
des auteurs du passé, « n’enferment pas les poétes des générations modernes dans 
des compartiments étanches ». C’est ainsi qu’il ne serait pas rigoureusement exact 
de parler du « mysticisme prolétarisant » de Mario de Andrade (la personnalité 
la plus importante de la ee d’Art Moderne de 1922), de Manuel Bandeira, 
d’Oswald de Andrade ou de Carlos Drumond de Andrade, ni du « mysticisme reli- 
gieux » de Murillo Mendes et Jorge de Lima, ni du « romantisme » de Vinicius de 
Moraes et d’Augusto Frederico Schmidt. Toutes ces tendances sont d’ordre trés 
général et, heureusement pour la littérature brésilienne, elles n’assument pas le 
caractére rigide d’un dogme. 


Pour Gilberto Freyre, les tendances les ee i rtantes de la littérature 
mniderte brésilienne sont : le « modernisme » utionnaires de 1922 (qu’il 
ne faut confondre avec le modernisme A thenrcegars ory et le régionalisme 
dos conkedintie » et des « nordistes ». 
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CONCERNANT 


L’HISTOIRE DU DEVELOPPEMENT SCIENTIFIQUE 
ET CULTUREL DE L’HUMANITE 


TROISIEME RAPPORT 
DU PRESIDENT DE LA COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE 
POUR UNE HISTOIRE DU DEVELOPPEMENT 
SCIENTIFIQUE ET CULTUREL DE L’HUMANITE 
A LA HUITIEME CONFERENCE GENERALE DE L’UNESCO * 


Monsieur le Directeur général, 


Mes deux précédents rapports ont présenté aux Conférences générales 
de l’Unesco de 1951 et 1952 l’exposé détaillé des mesures prises pour la 
préparation de |’Histoire du développement scientifique et culturel de 
Vhumanité. De grands progrés ont été accomplis depuis lors dans l’exé- 
cution de nos plans. La rédaction des divers volumes est commencée, 
les matériaux qui leur servent de base ont déja paru en grand nombre 
dans nos Cahiers d’ Histoire Mondiale, le contrat de publication de l’en- 
semble de l’ouvrage est signé. 

A loccasion de la Septiéme Conférence générale de 1’Unesco, j’avais 
demandé a l’Assemblée de nous accorder pour les années 1953 et 1954 
un budget de 70.000 dollars par an (60.000 dollars inscrits en priorité A, 
et 10.000 dollars inscrits en priorité B dans le projet de budget présenté 
par le Directeur général de 1’Unesco). Malheureusement, a la suite de 
l’examen auquel mon rapport a été soumis, la Conférence générale a 
décidé — sur la recommandation du groupe de travail constitué a cette 
fin par la Commission du programme — de réduire de 70.000 a 


* Ce rapport porte sur les travaux de la Commission pendant l’année 1953 et 
ae mr semestre de l’année 1954. II fait suite aux rapports présentés le 
ident de la Commission 4 la sixiéme et a la septiéme session de la Conférence 
générale sur les travaux de la Commission en 1951 et en 1952. 
Cf. Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale, I, 1, Juillet 1953, pp. 205-222. 
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50.000 dollars le budget de la Commission pour l’année 1953, et de 
70.000 4 30.000 dollars pour l’année 1954. 
Permettez-moi de rappeler ici les résolutions alors adoptées : 


« Le Directeur général est autorisé : 


(4. 113) A conclure par contrat avec la Commission internationale 
constituée 4 cet effet les arrangements nécessaires 4 |’élaboration d’une 
Histoire du développement scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 

Le groupe de travail a examiné avec un soin tout particulier les pro- 
blémes posés par une Histoire scientifique et culturelle de l’humanité 
(4. 13). Le Comité a eu la bonne fortune d’entendre les explications et 
les propositions de M. Paulo Carneiro, Président de la Commission inter- 
nationale chargée d’élaborer une Histoire scientifique et culturelle de 
l’humanité. C’est avec l’espoir que l'on obtiendra les fonds nécessaires 
de sources extérieures a |’Organisation — grandes fondations et maisons 
d’édition, par exemple — que le groupe de travail décide de réduire 
considérablement les crédits prévus pour 1954. Le Professeur Carneiro 
a souligné que cette réduction comportait l’acceptation délibérée d’un 
risque, attendu qu'il n’est pas du tout certain que ces fonds de sources 
extérieures seront effectivement disponibles. Le groupe de travail est 
prét 4 courir ce risque et décide a l’unanimité de réduire de moitié le 
montant de la somme proposée pour 1954 (30.000 dollars au lieu de 
60.000). » 

Suivant ces recommandations, nous avons fait plusieurs demandes a 
diverses fondations et maisons d’édition ; j’ai eu personnellement plu- 
sieurs entrevues avec des éditeurs particuli¢érement indiqués pour une 
entreprise de ce genre, et avec le représentant de la Fondation qui nous 
avait spontanément promis son aide. Malgré tous nos efforts, il s’est 
avéré impossible d’obtenir des fonds permettant de combler le déficit 
de 1954. Les obstacles rencontrés ne nous laissaient plus l’espoir de trou- 
ver les appuis financiers extérieurs nécessaires pour mener a bien la tache 
qui nous avait été confiée par l’Unesco. Les objections qui nous furent 
présentées coincidaient toutes 4 peu prés avec celles de la principale 
Fondation 4 laquelle nous avions eu recours : 

« De nouveaux échanges de vues ont permis d’établir que, pour 
diverses raisons, nous ne pouvons songer a demander aux administrateurs 
de la Fondation d’envisager la possibilité d’accorder 4 la Commission 
une aide financiére en vue de combler le déficit de son budget de 1954 
df a la réduction 4 30.000 dollars du crédit ouvert par l’Unesco pour 
cette année. En d’autres termes, il ne nous semble pas que la Commission 
puisse compter sur la Fondation pour assurer le maintien de ce que 
nous avons tendance 4 considérer comme son budget de base, dont le 
montant s’éléve 4 57.000 dollars ». 

Dans ces conditions, j’ai prié le Directeur général par intérim, M. John 
Taylor, de bien vouloir informer la Conférence générale extraordinaire 
de juillet 1953, de la situation difficile od se trouvait placée la Commission 
internationale, condamnée a suspendre ses travaux faute de moyens 
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financiers au I® janvier 1954, si la Conférence générale extraordinaire 
n’assurait pas sa survivance en lui procurant par un crédit spécial les 
moyens indispensables 4 la continuation de l’ceuvre entreprise. 

tant donné l’urgence d’une décision qui ne pouvait pas attendre 
la Huititme Conférence générale de |’Unesco, la Conférence extraordi- 
naire a examiné le probléme qui se posait, et décida de rétablir notre 
budget pour 1954 au niveau précédemment proposé par la Commission. 
A cette fin, le Président du Conseil exécutif, Sir Ronald Adam, a bien 
voulu présenter 4 la Conférence générale extraordinaire le projet de réso- 
lution suivant, qui fut adopté par 48 voix contre 2 et 6 abstentions : 


Cette résolution : 


« Prie le Directeur général et le Conseil exécutif de rechercher les 
moyens d’obtenir les crédits indispensables 4 la poursuite de cette 
activité en 1954 en effectuant un virement a l’intérieur du budget 
actuel. 

Décide qu’aucun virement 4 l’intérieur du budget destiné 4 rembour- 
ser des prélévements opérés sur le Fonds de roulement ne pourra étre 
effectué 4 moins que les besoins essentiels de la Commission internatio- 
nale chargée d’élaborer une Histoire scientifique et culturelle de l’huma- 
nité n’aient été satisfaits au préalable ». 

Lors de sa trente-sixiéme session (30 novembre au g décembre 1953), 
le Conseil exécutif a rendu effective la résolution de la Conférence géné- 
rale extraordinaire, en mettant a la disposition de la Commission la 
somme complémentaire de 27.500 dollars. Notre budget pour 1954 s’est 
ainsi trouvé porté 4 57.500 dollars. 

Grace 4 cet apport, la Commission a pu poursuivre ses activités selon 
les plans prévus. Mais je dois signaler que la situation d’incertitude dans 
laquelle elle s’est trouvée pendant plusieurs mois a apporté une géne 
considérable dans l’exécution de ses travaux et l’a empéchée de tenir 
en 1953 l’Assemblée générale au cours de laquelle elle aurait di procéder 
a une revision détaillée du plan de l’Histoire, et tracer des directives 
plus précises pour le travail des directeurs de volumes. 

Au début de l’année 1953, le Bureau de la Commission s’est réuni 
pour examiner certains problémes concernant les contributions destinées 
aux Cahiers, et leur utilisation éventuelle dans le texte définitif de l’His- 
toire. Il a été alors statué que la Commission : 


« reconnait qu’elle doit veiller 4 ce que toutes les phases de |’ Histoire 
soient traitées de facon objective, comme autant d’aspects différents 
d’une évolution universelle unique ; elle reconnaft aussi que les mul- 
tiples aspects et phases de |’Histoire peuvent étre envisagés de divers 
points de vue, faire l’objet de plusieurs interprétations et soulever des 
controverses relatives 4 des questions de fait. Afin de s’assurer que ces 
divergences de vues seront présentées de facon équitable et exacte, la 
Commission décide qu’elles seront exposées dans des notes incorporées 
au texte de |’Histoire. 

Ces notes seront établies par la Commission d’aprés les avis des colla- 
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borateurs des Cahiers, des conseillers de la Commission, des membres 
correspondants, des érudits qui adressent des commentaires et critiques 
au rédacteur en chef des Cah:ers, et des spécialistes de diverses branches 
de l’Histoire auxquels la Commission pourrait faire appel. 

Tout auteur d’un article paru dans les Cahiers sera invité 4 prendre 
connaissance des parties du manuscrit de |’Histoire qui s’en inspirent. 
Chaque fois qu’un passage d’un article de ce genre sera cité, le texte 
sera soumis 4 l’auteur pour approbation avant d’étre incorporé au 
manuscrit définitif de l’Histoire. Si un collaborateur des Cahiers a le 
sentiment que le contenu de son article a été dénaturé — du point de 
vue des faits, de leur interprétation ou de l’esprit général de '!’exposé — 
la Commission attirera l’attention du directeur de volume responsable 
sur ce fait et elle s’efforcera de concilier les divergences d’opinion ainsi 
apparues. Au cas ou elle n’y parviendrait pas, elle les consignera, avec 
l’approbation de l’auteur de l'article en cause dans une note jointe au 
texte rédigé d’aprés cet article par le directeur du volume. 

La Commission estime que grace 4 ce systéme chaque spécialiste sera 
assuré que ses vues seront présentées de fagon conforme a ses vceux. 
La Commission fait appel 4 la coopération active de tous les érudits 
en leur demandant de lui signaler les diverses interprétations qu’il est 
possible de donner au sujet de chaque aspect ou phase de 1’ Histoire, 
afin de pouvoir exposer les différentes opinions aussi clairement que 


possible. » 

A cette occasion, le Bureau a examiné avec Je Directeur des Cahiers, 
M. le Professeur Lucien Febvre, la procédure 4 suivre soit pour la com- 
mande des articles, soit pour leur publication. Afin de préciser l’esprit 
dans lequel les Cahiers sont chargés de préter assistance a ]’élaboration 
de l’Histoire du développement scientifique et culturel de l’humanité, 
le Bureau a défini leurs fonctions dans les termes suivants : 


« Les Cahiers d’ Histoire mondiale sont destinés : 


1. A fournir 4 la Commission internationale chargée de préparer une 
Histoire du développement scientifique et culturel de l’humanité, des 
matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclaircisse- 
ments documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes demeurés 
obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sembleraient souhai- 
tables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de revision, seraient 
prétes a la publication. 

2. A permettre 4 toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent 4 1’ Histoire 
entreprise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de 
certains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs 
de volumes. 

3. A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de 
savants et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient rete- 
nus pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


4. A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un échange 
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de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation soulevés 
au cours de |’élaboration d’une Histoire du développement scientifique 
et culturel de l’humanité ». 


En décembre 1953, j'ai invité les membres de la Commission, les direc- 
teurs de volumes, le directeur des Cahiers, et les observateurs du Conseil 
international de la philosophie et des sciences humaines et du Conseil 
international des unions scientifiques, 4 se réunir 4 Paris entre les 15 et 
23 février 1954, pour l’examen approfondi du plan détaillé de chaque 
volume et de tous les problémes qui s’y rattachent, notamment les 
articles destinés aux Cahiers, les cartes et les illustrations. A la date 
prévue, la Commission s’est réunie en séance pléniére. Vous avez bien 
voulu, Monsieur le Directeur général, assister 4 l’inauguration de nos 
travaux et nous apporter le témoignage de l’intérét que vous prenez 
dans la poursuite du projet qui nous a été confié. 

A la lumiére de |’expérience faite dans les trois années écoulées j’ai 
soumis 4 l’examen de la Commission un certain nombre de modifications 
dans sa structure et dans ses méthodes de travail. C’est ainsi que les 
directeurs de volumes et le directeur des Cahiers ont été invités 4 devenir 
membres de la Commission, et 4 partager de la sorte toutes ses respon- 
sabilités. Ils pourront ainsi participer 4 toutes nos délibérations et con- 
tribuer beaucoup mieux qu’auparavant 4 une orientation plus satis- 
faisante de nos activités. On a convenu en méme temps de définir avec 
plus de clarté les attributions confiées 4 d’aussi éminents collaborateurs, 
car ces attributions présentent a plusieurs égards des aspects assez par- 
ticuliers. La noblesse et la difficulté de la tache qu’ils ont 4 accomplir 
tiennent en premier lieu au caractére impersonnel qu’elle doit garder. 
Aprés avoir écrit tant de mémoires et de livres exprimant leurs concep- 
tions propres sur le sujet traité, ils devront se faire maintenant les inter- 
prétes des innombrables historiens, artistes, philosophes, hommes de 
science, appelés 4 élaborer en commun une ceuvre qui ne vaudra que par 
son esprit d’universalité. 

Il a été décidé en méme temps de concentrer sur un seul organe toutes 
les fonctions de coordination des activités de la Commission ; le mandat 
du Comité de rédaction a pris fin 4 cette date, et les attributions qui 
lui avaient été dévolues jusqu’alors ont été assumées par le Bureau de 
la Commission. Il appartient maintenant a celui-ci d’entretenir des con- 
tacts permanents d’une part avec le directeur des Cahiers, d’autre 
part avec les directeurs de volumes. Aux uns et aux autres, il doit 
accorder une assistance continue, afin que leur tache s’accomplisse en 
parfaite communion de vues avec les décisions prises par l’Assemblée 
générale. 

Le Bureau doit se réunir au moins deux fois par an, et rester en rela- 
tions suivies avec tous les membres de la Commission. Ceux-ci, outre 
la collaboration directe qui leur sera demandée dans le domaine de leurs 
spécialités respectives, doivent naturellement donner leur avis sur toutes 
les questions intéressant la Commission. 
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D’autre part, des comités consultatifs seront a l’occasion créés pour 
préter aux directeurs de volumes ]’aide qui semblera nécessaire dans le 
domaine des sciences et des arts. 

Le réle du Secrétariat devient, dans le cadre actuel de la Commission, 
d’une importance accrue. En plus des services administratifs qui lui sont 
propres, il est chargé de la liaison avec les membres de la Commission, 
les directeurs de volumes, les membres correspondants, les conseillers, 
le groupe de cartographie, et les collaborateurs des Cahiers. Le méca- 
nisme de nos activités peut étre ainsi défini : 

Le Bureau de la Commission coordonne l'ensemble des travaux et 
veille 4 la rédaction des volumes et a la préparation des Cahiers, selon 
les méthodes et les plans prescrits par la Commission ; le Secrétariat 
réunit tous les matériaux destinés aux uns et aux autres, les traduit et 
les distribue. Les articles proposés par les directeurs de volumes, par le 
directeur des Cahiers, ou par les autres membres de la Commission, sont 
commandés par le Secrétariat. Le directeur des Cahiers a naturellement 
toute liberté d’entreprendre et de publier les études et les enquétes qui 
lui semblent pouvoir servir 4 l’élaboration de l’Histoire du développe- 
ment scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. I] est prévu que les Cahiers 
publieront tous les chapitres de notre Histoire susceptibles de soulever 
des débats ou des critiques. Tout article destiné aux Cahiers est porté 
a la connaissance des membres de la Commission avant d’étre publié. 
Les commentaires qu'il peut susciter de leur part sont communiqués 
par le Secrétariat en premier lieu 4 son auteur, afin qu’il puisse éven- 
tuellement en tenir compte dans une revision de son texte. Une fois 
inséré dans les Cahiers, toutes les observations qu'il provoque doivent 
y paraitre également. 

A la suite des décisions prises par la Commission au cours de sa séance 
pléniére, des modifications ont été introduites dans nos Statuts. Le texte 
ainsi révisé se trouve a l’Annexe I. 

L’Assemblée générale a examiné avec un soin tout particulier nos pro- 
blémes financiers. Vous savez, Monsieur le Directeur général, que dés 
sa premiére réunion, en 1950, la Commission a évalué 4 400.000 dollars 
la somme nécessaire 4 la préparation de l’Histoire du développement 
scientifique et culturel de l"humanité. Cette somme est d’ailleurs expressé- 
ment mentionnée dans le contrat entre l’Unesco et notre Commission. 
Nous ne pouvons pas envisager de réduction sur ce montant global. 
Les estimations les plus minutieuses des dépenses inévitables nous 
raménent chaque fois 4 ce chiffre initial. Malheureusement, les crédits 
que les Conférences générales nous ont successivement accordés ne se 
sont jamais élevés au niveau de nos besoins. D’une année 4 l'autre, des 
réductions considérables ont beaucoup géné la marche de nos travaux. 
Sur une moyenne annuelle de 90.000 dollars demandée par la Commission 
a ses débuts, nous avons effectivement regu 55.300 dollars en 1952; 
50.000 en 1953, et 57.500 en 1954, ce qui fait un total de 162.800 dollars 
pour nos trois premiéres années. Si l’on déduit cette somme des 
400.000 dollars prévus, il nous reste 4 recevoir de l’Unesco le montant de 
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237.200 dollars. Cette somme semble 4 la Commission indispensable 
pour la terminaison de ses travaux. 

La Commission, consciente de ses responsabilités envers la mission 
que l’Unesco lui a attribuée, prie la Conférence générale de lui accorder 
pour les années 1955 et 1956 les moyens sans lesquels elle ne serait pas 
en mesure de mener 4a bien sa tAche ; en tenant compte des restrictions 
budgétaires qui pésent sur l’ensemble de l’Organisation a l’heure actuelle, 
la Commission a réduit ses dépenses au strict minimum et a décidé a 
cette fin de remettre sa prochaine Assemblée générale au début de 1957. 
Par ailleurs, elle compte pouvoir utiliser, pour diminuer l’apport direct 
de l’Unesco aux frais de préparation de son ouvrage, l’avance annuelle 
de 7.500 dollars que lui offre l’éditeur avec lequel un contrat a déja été 
signé pour la publication en langue anglaise de |’Histoire du développe- 
ment scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 

Lors de la trente-septiéme session du Conseil exécutif de l’Unesco 
(mars-avril 1954), j’ai eu l’honneur d’exposer en détail les raisons qui 
avaient amené la Commission a fixer son budget pour les années 1955 
et 1956 au niveau de 65.000 dollars (57.500 dollars provenant du budget 
de l’Unesco et 7.500 dollars recus de Little, Brown et C** a titre d’avance 
sur les droits d’auteur). Aprés examen de la question, le Président du 
Conseil exécutif, Sir Ronald Adam, a proposé que la demande formulée 
par la Commission dans ma lettre du 8 mars 1954 (document 37 EX /41) 
fat approuvée par le Conseil. L’approbation a été donnée a l’unanimité. 

Je tiens 4 exprimer une fois de plus au nom de la Commission notre 
vive reconnaissance pour |’intérét que le Conseil exécutif a toujours 
témoigné a l’égard de nos travaux. 

Dans ces conditions, la Commission demande a la Conférence générale 
de lui accorder pour les années 1955 et 1956 le méme budget annuel que 
celui dont elle a disposé en 1954, c’est-d-dire 57.500 dollars. 


A la suite des discussions qui ont eu lieu au sein de la Commission 
concernant la préparation de |’Histoire du développement scientifique 
et culturel de l’humanité, le Bureau a adressé 4 chaque directeur de 
volume les directives suivantes : 


« MODIFICATIONS APPORTEES A LA STRUCTURE DES DIFFERENTS VOLUMES, 
EN VUE DE METTRE L’ACCENT SUR L’ ASPECT SCIENTIFIQUE ET CULTUREL 
DE L’HISTOIRE. 


Les modifications recommandées ci-aprés portent sur la structure 
des différents volumes, et non sur le plan général de l’ouvrage. On s’effor- 
cera de mettre l’accent sur l’aspect scientique et culturel, puis sur l’aspect 
humain des questions, sans jamais négliger le point de vue universel. 
L’ouvrage ne doit pas devenir une simple histoire des sciences et /ou 
de la technologie. Dans toute la mesure du possible, il conviendra de 
poursuivre et de développer la coopération établie entre les spécialistes 
des divers pays. La modification essentielle consistera, comme on le 
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verra ci-aprés, 4 faire de la Troisiéme Partie du plan originel le corps 
de chaque volume*. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 

Combiner 1|’Introduction et la Premiére Partie du plan originel. On 
s’attachera 4 donner un bref apergu d’ensemble de la période en cause 
envisagée comme une phase de l’histoire universelle, et d’indiquer quelles 
étaient a cette époque la situation des différents peuples, ainsi que leurs 
relations mutuelles. Les rapports entre les peuples créés par le commerce, 
les guerres, les voyages, les migrations, etc..., seront étudiés seulement 
dans la mesure oii ils ont excrcé une influence sur les échanges culturels 
et, par conséquent, sur l’action réciproque des cultures. Ces introductions 
comprendront de 50.000 4 75.000 mots — soit, dans le format proposé 
par Little, Brown et Cl*, 80 a 100 pages. 


B. CoRPS DE CHAQUE VOLUME. 

Comme il a été précisé plus haut, la Troisiéme Partie prévue dans le 
plan originel deviendra le corps de chaque volume ; on s’efforcera ainsi 
de présenter l’évolution scientifique et culturelle comme un ensemble 
de processus intimement liés dans le monde entier. Le corps de chaque 
volume comprendra quelque 300.000 mots — soit, dans le format pro- 
posé par Little, Brown and Cie, 500 pages environ. 


Théme 1. — Les langues et les systémes d’écriture, les institutions 
intellectuelles, l'éducation et les classes intellectuelles ; l’organisation de 
la vie scientifique et culturelle des différents peuples du monde. Les sys- 
témes de symboles traduisent des catégorisations de l’expérience qui 
exercent une grande influence sur le développement des sciences, des 
idées et des arts. Les directeurs de volumes devront accorder une atten- 
tion particuliére 4 ces questions. 

Théme 2. — La science et les techniques ; la somme des connaissances 
empiriques et leurs applications dans le domaine de ]’industrie, de 1’agri- 
culture, des transports, de la médecine, des services sociaux, etc... 

Théme 3. — La division du travail, la spécialisation professionnelle ; 
les classes et les structures sociales; le gouvernement, le droit ; les 
divers modes d’intégration sociale ; la famille ; le groupe, la communauté, 
les rites sociaux. 

Théme 4. — Les orientations subjectives des diverses cultures ; les 
théories scientifiques, les croyances religieuses, les systémes philoso- 
phiques, les théories sociales, politiques et économiques, l’historiographie, 
les croyances populaires. 

Théme 5. — Les diverses formes d’expression créatrice ; les beaux-arts 
et la littérature ; l’art populaire et la littérature. 

Théme 6. — La théorie de la connaissance ; la logique, la méthode 
scientifique ; l’épistémologie, les nouvelles formes de la recherche scienti- 
fique, de la pensée philosophique et des croyances religieuses. 


* Voir ce plan originel dans Cahiers, I, 1, juillet 1953, p. 237-238. 
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CONCLUSION. 

(r) Evaluation générale du patrimoine scientifique et culturel de 
l’humanité pendant la période étudiée. 

(2) L’action de la science et de la culture sur la vie des différentes 
fractions des peuples qui constituent les principaux représentants des 
diverses cultures du globe (en particulier évolution démographique, 
niveau de vie et participation 4 diverses activités culturelles). On pourra 
voir ainsi, d’un volume 4 l’autre, les principales transformations inter- 
venues dans la vie de ces peuples sous l’action du progrés scientifique 
et culturel. 

(3) Les rapports de la science et de la culture, et ce qu’elles ont donné 
4 I’humanité. Pour chaque volume, la conclusion comprendra environ 
50.000 4 75.000 mots — soit, dans le format proposé par Little, Brown 
et Cie, 80 a 100 pages. 

Note : Dans le format proposé par Little, Brown et Cie, chaque volume 
(texte, cartes et illustrations) comprendra 800 pages environ. 


PRINCIPES RELATIFS A L’ORGANISATION DES MATERIAUX 
DANS LES DIFFERENTS VOLUMES. 


Les observations ci-aprés touchant l’organisation des matériaux dans 
chaque volume se fondent sur la discussion des projets de plans soumis 


par les différents directeurs de volumes. 

A. INTRODUCTION : L’Introduction de chaque volume passera en revue 
la situation des différents peuples du globe pendant la période envisagée, 
en se placant avant tout a un point de vue ethnographique et en insistant 
particuliérement sur les peuples qui avaient le plus d’importance a cette 
époque. Les institutions et les relations sociales, politiques et écono- 
miques seront étudiées seulement dans la mesure nécessaire pour définir 
nettement le réle joué par chaque peuple. Une carte montrant la répar- 
tition des peuples au début de la période en question sera jointe au texte. 

B. Corps DU VOLUME : (1) Le directeur du volume fixera les limites 
et le nombre de subdivisions chronologiques adoptées. Chaque subdivi- 
sion sera précédée d’une bréve Introduction indiquant pourquoi elle a 
été considérée comme une phase distincte. 

(2) Chaque directeur de volume traitera les themes énumérés ci-dessus 
sous la rubrique « Corps du volume » comme autant d’aspects des diverses 
cultures pendant la période envisagée. Ainsi le Volume II passera par 
exemple en revue les cultures chinoise, indienne, perse ou iranienne, 
hébraique, grecque, romaine, etc., si bien que l’histoire de la culture 
chinoise, ou de toute autre culture, pourra étre suivie depuis ses origines 
jusqu’au xx® siécle tout au long de l’ouvrage. I] conviendra de s’atta- 
cher en particulier 4 définir l’apport des différentes cultures et leurs 
influences réciproques. L’étude des cultures sera illustrée au moyen de 
cartes choisies de concert par les directeurs de volumes et le groupe de 
cartographie. 
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C. ConcLusion : Dans la conclusion de chaque volume, comme dans 
I’Introduction, il conviendra de se placer a un point de vue universel. 
Toutefois, l’accent devra étre mis, non sur les peuwples, mais sur les 
conditions de vie existant au cours de la période envisagée. Il faudra 
mettre en lumiére les conditions d’existence (illustrées notamment par 
l’évolution démographique) des populations appartenant a chaque cul- 
ture. On montrera comment les progrés scientifiques et culturels accom- 
plis pendant la période envisagée ont facilité, ou provoqué, divers chan- 
gements dans l’existence des principaux représentants des différentes 
cultures. Des cartes indiquant la répartition des cultures et des étres 
humains dans le monde seront jointes au texte. 


OBSERVATIONS FINALES SUR L’ORGANISATION DES MATERIAUX 
DANS LES TROIS PARTIES DE CHAQUE VOLUME : 


Le monde ou l’' humanité dans leur ensemble apparaitront dans chacune 
des Parties. Dans |’Iniroduction, l’accent portera sur les peuples ; dans 
le corps du volume, il portera sur les cultures — une place plus ou moins 
grande étant accordée selon les cas aux différents thémes énumérés plus 
haut — et dans la conclusion, il sera mis sur la situation de l’ensemble 
de l’humanité, notamment en ce qui concerne les phénoménes démo- 
graphiques, le niveau de vie, et la participation aux activités culturelles. 
La série des différents volumes exposera ainsi de fagon méthodique et 
cohérente l’évolution des peuples, leurs progrés scientifiques, artistiques, 
littéraires, religieux, philosophiques, juridiques, technologiques, etc., et 
la maniére dont ]’existence humaine s’est transformée en conséquence. 


CALENDRIER DE LA PREPARATION DE L’ Histoire, DEPUIS LA PREMIERE 
REUNION DE LA COMMISSION JUSQU’A LA PUBLICATION DE L’OUVRAGE 
— 1950-1958 : 
A. De décembre 1950 4 février 1954, date de la quatriéme réunion 
de la Commission : établissement des plans et des directives générales. 
Le présent mémoire résume les résultats des discussions et des travaux 
de cette période. 
B. De février 1954 a la fin de 1956, rédaction des manuscrits par les 
directeurs de volumes et leurs collaborateurs. 
t. Les plans définitifs des volumes seront préts en juillet 1954. 
2. Une introduction générale 4 l'ensemble de l’ouvrage sera préte 
en janvier 1955. 

3. On espére recevoir les manuscrits des différents volumes a partir 
du 1® juillet 1956 ; tous devront étre terminés avant le 1° jan- 
vier 1957. 

C. Du 1° juillet 1956 au 1° septembre 1957, il sera procédé a la mise 
au point rédactionnelle des manuscrits et 4 leur préparation pour |’im- 
pression. 
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D. L’Histoire sera publiée avant le 1° septembre 1958. » 


La publication du grand ouvrage sera accompagnée d’une conden- 
sation au niveau universitaire en deux volumes, et d’une autre, destinée 
4 l’enseignement secondaire et au grand public, en un volume. Pour 
l’édition en anglais, le Directeur général de 1|’Unesco et le Président 
de la Commission internationale ont déja signé un contrat de publication 
avec la maison Little, Brown et Cie, de Boston. Les clauses de ce contrat 
prévoient que l’Unesco conserve la propriété littéraire et artistique de 
l’ouvrage et de tous ses éléments. L’éditeur s’engage 4 payer a l’Unesco 
des droits d’auteur variant entre 10 et 7,5 % du prix de revient, selon 
les modalités de vente. Les manuels issus du grand ouvrage seront élaborés 
sous le contréle de l’Unesco, de maniére 4 assurer leur parfaite fidélité 
au texte original. 

Des contrats du méme type sont a l’étude pour les éditions en frangais, 
en allemand et en espagnol. 

Je tiens 4 souligner que |’Unesco est ainsi en droit d’attendre, dans 
quelques années, le remboursement des frais qu'elle aura encourus pour 
la préparation de notre ouvrage. 

Afin d’assurer l’unité de pensée et de style indispensable 4 une ceuvre 
d’une signification intellectuelle aussi élevée et d’une portée aussi éten- 
due, la Commission a décidé que le texte final des manuscrits délivrés 
par les directeurs de volumes serait soumis 4 une mise au point défi- 
nitive par le Professeur Turner. I] consacrera a cette fin toute l’année 1957. 
Le texte ainsi prét pour la publication sera une derniére fois approuvé 
par l’ensemble de la Commission. Les six volumes de l’ouvrage parai- 
tront au cours de l’année 1958. 

A Vheure actuelle, l’attention du Bureau se porte principalement sur 
la publication et la diffusion des Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale. Quatre 
numéros formant le premier volume des Cahiers auront déja paru au 
moment ou la Conférence générale se réunira, et les deux premiers numé- 
ros du volume II seront en circulation, ce qui représente environ 
1.500 pages de contributions. La Conférence générale pourra s’assurer, 
par la Table des matiéres de ces six numéros, que la Commission a fait 
appel aux personnalités les plus marquantes dans le monde des historiens, 


- des hommes de science et des hommes de lettres pour 1’élaboration des 


matériaux a inclure dans le texte de ses travaux. Cent-cinquante contrats 
environ ont été signés 4 cette fin avec des savants du monde entier. 
L’accueil réservé aux Cahiers par les sociétés savantes, les milieux 
universitaires, les revues d’histoire et le public en général, témoigne du 
succés de cette entreprise. Le grand débat souhaité par l’Unesco autour 
des sujets qui seront traités dans chaque volume est ainsi largement 
ouvert. Tous les courants de pensée scientifique, philosophique, religieuse 
et politique, apporteront de cette facon leurs vues propres ou leurs cri- 
tiques au travail confié 4 la Commission internationale. 

La préparation des cartes qui illustreront notre ouvrage a été placée 
sous la responsabilité de M. le Professeur Charles Morazé. Le travail 
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cartographique s’est effectué jusqu’a présent dans de bonnes conditions, 
en dépit des crédits restreints que la Commission a pu consacrer a cet 
effet. Nous avons trouvé en M. Jacques Bertin, du Centre national de 
la recherche scientifique 4 Paris, un collaborateur de grande compétence ; 
en outre, le séminaire de recherches que dirigent MM. Lucien Febvre 
et Charles Morazé a bien voulu mettre 4 notre disposition ses locaux et 
ses collaborateurs de documentation et de dessin. C’est au total six 
collaborateurs qui consacrent une partie notable de leur temps a la pré- 
sentation graphique de nos volumes. 

L’atelier chargé de ce travail a déja préparé une centaine de cartes 
et graphiques. Ce sont, d’abord, des documents préparant une mise en 
place chronologique des principaux faits historiques : quarante cartes 
présentent la situation du monde aux principales époques préhistoriques 
et historiques. Ces documents seront soumis aux directeurs de volumes, 
qui les vérifieront, les compléteront 4 leur gré avant qu’ils ne soient 
repris par l’atelier en vue de la confection définitive du grand « film » 
chronologique qui imagera notre texte. 

En ce qui concerne la période moderne, qui s’ouvre avec les grandes 
découvertes, une étude systématique en plusieurs cartes s’est attachée 
4 montrer le développement de nos connaissances géographiques, et les 
itinéraires des principales explorations du globe. 

En plus de ces séries importantes ont été réalisées des études parti- 
culiéres dont l’utilité pour notre ouvrage paraissait aller de soi, et notam- 
ment six grandes cartes de phénoménes démographiques relatifs a l’his- 
toire des deux derniers siécles. Les trois cartes de l’évolution de la 
population du monde ont déja été prétées, sur sa demande, au service 
cartographique de 1’O.N.U. qui les a publiées dans Determinants and 
Consequences of Population Trends ; quant aux trois cartes de l’évolution 
des villes, elles ont été présentées dans un récent numéro du Courrier 
de l’Unesco. 

Nous nous disposons 4 soumettre a l’examen de quelques botanistes 
compétents deux cartes présentant les surfaces forestiéres du globe 
avant et aprés l’occupation par l’homme. 

Nous poursuivons en méme temps |’étude, en une dizaine de cartes, 
des influences réciproques de l’Occident et de l’Extréme-Orient, et, en 
vingt autres cartes, l’histoire du développement des communications 
terrestres, maritimes et télégraphiques sur la surface du globe. 

A partir de la fin de la présente année, le travail cartographique va 
entrer dans une voie nouvelle. Notre atelier sera enfin en mesure d’étu- 
dier les plans des divers volumes et donc de concevoir le plan de sa propre 
illustration. Ce plan sera proposé a tous les directeurs de volumes. Ceux-ci 
— qui disposent d’ailleurs de crédits 4 cet effet — pourront ajouter a 
cette liste toute carte qui leur paraitrait utile 4 une plus claire compré- 
hension de leur texte. 

Peut-étre pouvons-nous dés maintenant nous demander si l’occasion 
que nous avons de pouvoir réunir un fond non négligeable de documen- 
tation et des collaborateurs de qualité, de pouvoir également profiter 
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des circuits de documentation et de vérification mis en place par notre 
Histoire, ne nous aménera pas par la suite 4 vous proposer la prolongation 
de notre effort en la composition d’un grand Atlas d’histoire mondiale, 
dont notre illustration vous fournirait le plan rudimentaire. Le besoin 
d’un tel Atlas, dont la charge est bien lourde pour un organisme privé 
ou national, vous paraitra peut-étre mériter réflexion. Sa nécessité nous 
a déja été signalée de divers cétés. 


La Commission est actuellement composée de 22 membres : 


le Professeur Jorge Basadre (Pérou), 

le Professeur Carl J. Burckhardt (Suisse), Vice-Président, 

le Professeur Paulo E. de Berrédo Carneiro (Brésil), Président, 

le Professeur Eduard J. Dijksterhuis (Pays-Bas), 

le Professeur Lucien Febvre (France), Directeur des Cahiers d’His- 
toire mondiale, 

le Professeur Henri Frankfort (Royaume-Uni), 

le Professeur Louis Gottschalk (Etats-Unis d’Amérique), 

Mme J. B. Priestley (Jacquetta Hawkes) (Royaume-Uni), 

le Professeur Hu Shih (Chine), 

le Professeur Mahmud Husain (Pakistan), 

le Dr Julian S. Huxley (Royaume-Uni), Vice-Président, 

le Dr R. C. Majumdar (Inde), Vice-Président, 

le Professeur Charles Morazé (France), 

le Professeur Luigi Pareti (Italie), 

le Professeur Mario Praz (Italie), 

le Professeur Percy E. Schramm (République fédérale d’ Allemagne), 

le Professeur Ali Akbar Siassi (Iran), 

le Professeur Ralph E. Turner (Etats-Unis d’Amérique), Vice-Pré- 
sident, 

M™e Caroline Ware (Etats-Unis d’Amérique), 

le Professeur Gaston Wiet (France), 

le Professeur Silvio Zavala (Mexique), 

le Professeur Constantine Zurayk (Syrie). 


Le Bureau de la Commission est ainsi constitué : 


Président : le Professeur Paulo E. de Berrédo Carneiro. 
Vice-Présidents : le Professeur Carl J. Burckhardt, 

le Dr Julian S. Huxley, 

le Professeur R. C. Majumdar, 

le Professeur Ralph E. Turner. 


La direction des six volumes a été confiée 4 7 membres de la Commis- 
sion, assistés dans certains cas de co-directeurs ou d’assistants, spéciale- 
ment invités 4 participer 4 ces travaux : 


Volume I ; Epoque préhistorique et époque archaique, jusqu’a envi- 
ron 1200 avant J.-C. : 
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Jacquetta Hawkes (M™e J. B. Priestley) (Royaume-Uni) 
— Premiére partie ; 
le Professeur Henri Frankfort (Royaume-Uni) — Seconde 
partie. 
Volume II : Depuis environ 1200 avant J.-C. jusqu’a 400 aprés J.-C. : 


le Professeur Luigi Pareti (Italie). 
Assistant : le Professeur Paolo Brezzi (Italie). 


Volume III : Depuis environ 400 aprés J.-C. jusqu’a 1300 aprés J.-C. : 
le Professeur Gaston Wiet (France). 


Co-directeurs : le Dr Vadime Elisséeff (France), 
le Professeur Philippe Wolff (France). 


Volume IV : Depuis environ 1300 aprés J.-C. jusque vers la fin du 
xvil® siécle : 


le Professeur Louis Gottschalk (Etats-Unis d’Amérique). 


Volume V : Depuis les derniéres décades du xvur® siécle jusqu’au 
début du xx® siécle : 


le Professeur Jorge Basadre (Pérou). 
Volume VI : Depuis le début du xx® siécle jusqu’a 1950 aprés J.-C. : 
M™e Caroline Ware (Etats-Unis d’Amérique). 
Co-directeurs : le Professeur K. Zachariah (Inde), 
le Professeur J. Romein (Pays-Bas). 


Dés le début de ses travaux, la Commission a tenu a y associer des 
savants du monde entier. Elle a tout d’abord deux observateurs, qui 
assistent 4 ses travaux lors de ses Assemblées générales et lui fournissent 
leurs avis et suggestions sur tous les problémes posés : le Professeur 
Robert Fawtier (France), représentant le Conseil international de la 
philosophie et des sciences humaines (CIPSH), et le Professeur Ir. R. J. 
Forbes (Pays-Bas), représentant le Conseil international des unions scien- 
tifiques (ICSU). 

Afin d’élargir autant que possible la répartition géographique des 
membres de la Commission, le Bureau a décidé d’inviter 4 participer a 
nos travaux deux éminents historiens d’Espagne et de Suéde. Je vous 
communique d’autre part, pour votre information, la liste actuelle des 
conseillers et des membres correspondants de la Commission internatio- 
nale (Annexe II). 

D’autre part, la Commission avait adressé le 3 septembre 1952 des 
lettres aux Présidents des Académies des sciences de Chine (Pékin), 
de l'Union des Républiques Socialistes Soviétiques (Moscou), aux Prési- 
dents de l’Académie nationale des sciences et des arts de Tchécoslovaquie 
(Prague), de l’Académie nationale des sciences de Hongrie (Budapest), 
de l’Académie nationale des sciences et des lettres de Pologne (Cracovie), 
leur demandant de bien vouloir participer 4 nos travaux. Malheureuse- 
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ment, ces lettres sont toutes restées sans réponse. I] est 4 souhaiter que 
maintenant que l’Union des Républiques Socialistes Soviétiques, la Tché- 
coslovaquie, la Hongrie et la Pologne prennent part 4 la Conférence géné- 
rale de l’Unesco, ces pays voudront bien s’associer 4 la préparation de 
l’Histoire du développement scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 

Mes deux précédents rapports vous avaient fait part des espoirs que 
nous mettions dans le succés final de la mission qui nous a été confiée. 
Peu a peu, les difficultés qui entravaient son exécution se sont effacées 
devant l’effort fait en commun pour les surmonter. L’Histoire que 
l’Unesco nous a chargés d’écrire n’est plus un projet, mais une réalité 
vivante dont les contours se dessinent avec toute la netteté désirée. 

Ce serait présomptueux de dire que nous parviendrons 4 |’élaboration 
d’un texte sans tache, mais j’ose affirmer, Monsieur le Directeur général, 
que la Commission aura tout mis en ceuvre pour présenter un tableau 
aussi objectif et aussi fidéle que possible, 4 l’heure actuelle, du déve- 
loppement scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 


Paulo E. de Berr&po CARNEIRO, 
Président de la Commission internationale. 


Paris, 24 Juin 1954. 





ANNEXE I 


STATUTS DE LA COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE 
POUR UNE HISTOIRE DU DEVELOPPEMENT SCIENTIFIQUE 
ET CULTUREL DE L’HUMANITE 


Considérant les résolutions prises par la cinquiéme et la sixiéme sessions de la 
Conférence générale de l’Unesco, concernant l’élaboration d’une Histoire du 
développement scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 


Les soussignés ont décidé que : 


ARTICLE I. 


Entre MM. le Professeur Homi Bhabha, 
le Professeur Carl J. Burckhardt, 
le Professeur Paulo E. de Berrédo Carneiro, 
le Dt Julian S. Huxley, 
le Professeur Charles Morazé, 
le Professeur Mario Praz, 
le Professeur Ralph E. Turner, 
le Professeur Silvio Zavala, 
le Professeur Constantine K. Zurayk, 


il est créé une association dénommée « Commission internationale pour une Histoire 
du développement scientifique et culturel de l’humanité ». 
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ARTICLE 2. 


Cette Association a pour but d’établir et de publier une Histoire du développe- 
ment scientifique et culturel de l’humanité, conformément aux décisions de la 
Sixiéme Conférence générale de |’Unesco. 


ARTICLE 3. 


L’Association se compose originairement de neuf membres. Elle pourra, toute- 
fois, inclure de nouveaux membres. 

Elle devra remplacer les membres décédés, démissionnaires, ou empéchés pour 
une raison quelconque de participer, d’une maniére permanente, a ses travaux. 

Tout membre nouveau sera choisi par cooptation, aprés consultation du Directeur 
général de l’Unesco. 


ARTICLE 4. 
L’Association a son siége & Paris. Elle pourra le transférer en tout autre lieu. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Les membres de |’Association, définis 4 l’article 3, se réunissent soit en session 
ordinaire, soit en session extraordinaire, en Assemblée générale, sur convocation 
du Président, ou sur la demande de la majorité des membres de la Commission. 

L’Assemblée générale est l’organe supréme de 1l’Association. I] lui appartient 
d’adopter son budget, de fixer la date de réunion de ses sessions, de décider de son 
ordre du jour, d’établir ses méthodes de travail et son plan d’action, et de nommer 
les directeurs de volumes de |’Histoire. 

L’Assemblée générale, par les moyens et les organes qu’elle établira, dirigera 
et surveillera la préparation et la publication de I’Histoire. 

Toutes les décisions de l’Assemblée générale sont prises & la majorité absolue 
des membres de |’Association définis a l'article 3. 

Les langues de travail de la Commission sont l’anglais et le frangais. 

Les procés-verbaux des séances de l’Assemblée générale, établis dans ces deux 
langues, sont communiqués & tous les membres de la Commission et aux obser- 
vateurs invités 4 assister & ses travaux. 

Les représentants de l’Organisation des Nations Unies pour l'éducation, la science 
et la culture seront invités & participer, avec voix consultative, aux réunions de 
la Commission a titre d’observateurs. 

Les représentants des organisations internationales susceptibles d’aider la 
Commission dans sa tache, pourront également étre invités au méme titre. 


ARTICLE 6. 


A chacune de ses sessions ordinaires, l’Assemblée générale élit son Président et 
ses quatre Vice-Présidents, qui constituent son Bureau. Celui-ci exercera les fonc- 
tions de délégation permanente de l’Assemblée générale. 

Tous les membres du Bureau sont rééligibles. 


ARTICLE 7. 


La Commission associera & ses travaux un nombre restreint de personnalités 
éminentes, intéressées au projet d’une Histoire du développement scientifique 
et culturel de l’humanité. Elles auront le titre de membres correspondants de la 
Commission, et seront tenues au courant de la marche de ses travaux. Tout membre 
correspondant pourra étre consulté sur tous les problémes qui se poseront a la 
Commission. La Commission peut aussi désigner certaines personnalités comme 
conseillers auxquels les directeurs de volumes peuvent s’adresser pour information 
et aide sur des sujets spéciaux. 
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ARTICLE 8. 











































Les directeurs de volumes sont choisis par l’Assemblée générale parmi ses 
membres. IIs travaillent en commun 4a I’élaboration d’un texte cohérent. 

Aprés approbation par la Commission de chaque volume, les directeurs de volumes 
s’adjoindront pour chaque langue de travail un rédacteur (Editor), membre de 
la Commission et élu par elle 4 cette fin, pour la mise au point définitive de l’en- 
semble de l’ouvrage. Ce texte, ainsi revisé, sera soumis a l’approbation des membres 
de la Commission. Aprés quoi le texte, devenu définitif, sera remis par le Bureau 
a l’éditeur (Publisher) en vue de I’impression. 

L’Assemblée générale choisit également parmi ses membres un directeur des 
Cahiers. Cette publication périodique est destinée & soumettre a une large critique 
des contributions essentielles, des textes partiels rédigés par les directeurs de 
volumes, ainsi que les commentaires pertinents s’y rapportant. Le directeur des 
Cahiers a la pleine responsabilité des Cahiers devant la Commission. 

La Commission peut former des comités de travail auxquels elle confie des 
taches définies. 


ARTICLE 9. 


~ ms 
Se ee 


Le Président exerce ses fonctions depuis le moment oi il est élu jusqu’a la fin 
de la session ordinaire suivante. 

Il représente l’Association en justice et dans tous les actes de la vie civile. 
Il assure, avec l’assistance des autres membres du Bureau, |’exécution des décisions 
de l’Assemblée générale. 

Il peut demander aux membres de Il’Association de se prononcer par corres- 
pondance sur toute question d’un caractére urgent. 

Il remplit les fonctions de trésorier, ordonnance les dépenses de 1’ Association, 
et examine les comptes du Secrétaire général. 

Le Président, avec l’accord du Bureau, peut déléguer tout ou partie de ses 
pouvoirs. , 

Aprés consultation du Bureau, le Président nomme et révoque le Secrétaire 
général et l’assistant du Secrétaire général, signe les contrats avec les directeurs 
de volumes, les conseillers spéciaux et les divers collaborateurs de 1’Histoire. 

En cas d’extréme urgence, il prend toutes les décisions nécessaires au bon 
fonctionnement de |’Association. 

Il fait rapport & chaque session de l’Assemblée générale. 


ARTICLE 10. 


Le Secrétariat de l’Association est assuré par un Secrétaire général. Celui-ci 
assure, sous l’autorité du Président, l’administration permanente de 1’ Association. 
Il soumet chaque année au Bureau un projet de budget correspondant au pro- 
t gramme établi par l’Assemblée générale. Il prépare les réunions de l’Assemblée 
générale et du Bureau. D’accord avec le Président, il nomme et révoque le per- 
sonnel du Secrétariat. Tout autre fonction du Secrétaire général sera définie par 
le Bureau. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


Les ressources de I’Association sont constituées par les crédits affectés a ses 
travaux dans le budget de 1’Unesco. 

L’Association pourra recevoir des dons, legs et subventions destinés a la réali- 
sation de ses buts. 


ARTICLE 12. 


Les rapports annuels et les comptes sont adressés chaque année par le Pré- 
sident & tous les membres de 1’Association, et au Directeur général de 1’Unesco. 


HISTOIRE I 16 
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ARTICLE 13. 


L’Association est fondée pour une durée limitée. Elle se dissoudra lorsqu’elle 
aura atteint ses objectifs. 

A sa dissolution, tous ses biens et avoirs mobiliers ou immobiliers, corporels 
ou incorporels reviendront a I’Unesco. 


ARTICLE 14. 


Les présents statuts peuvent étre modifiés par l’Assemblée générale de 1’Asso- 


Signé : 


Fait & Paris, le 21 février 1952. 
(Modifié par la Quatritme Assemblée générale 
de la Commission internationale, février 1954.) 


Professeur Paulo E. de Berrédo Carneiro, 
Dt julian S. Huxley, 
Professeur Carl J. Burckhardt, 


Professeur Constantine K. Zurayk. 


ANNEXE II 


COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE 


POUR UNE HISTOIRE DU DEVELOPPEMENT SCIENTIFIQUE 


Argentine 
Australie 
Belgique 


Colombie 


Cuba 


ET CULTUREL DE L’HUMANITE 


LIsTE DES MEMBRES CORRESPONDANTS : 


Professeur Ernst Robert Curtius, Dr Georg Eckert, Dr Her- 
mann Heimpel, Dr Ludwig Dehio. 

Dr Ricardo Levene, Dr R. Frondizi. 

Dr G. V. Portus. 

R. P. Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée, Professeur Marcel 
Florkin, Professeur Charles Manneback. 

Dr Htin Aung. 

Professeur Fernando de Azevedo, Professeur Gilberto 
Freyre, Professeur Sergio Buarque de Hollanda, Profes- 
seur José Honorio Rodrigues. 

Professeur Wilfrid Cantwell Smith. 

Dr Ricardo Donoso, M™¢ Gabriela Mistral. 

Professeur German Arciniegas, Professeur Luis Martinez 
Delgado. 

Dr J. Remos y Rubio. 

Professeur Jakob Nielsen, Dr Kaj Birket-Smith. 

Professeur Ahmad Amin, Professeur Aziz S. Atiya, Shafik 
Ghorbal Bey. 


— 
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Sué 
Sui 


Tul 
Uni 











Etats-Unis 


France 


Honduras 
Inde 


Indonésie 
Irak 


Suéde 

Suisse 

Thailande (Siam) 
Turquie 
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Professeur Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, Professeur Antonio 
Garcia Bellido, Sr Ciriaco Perez Bustamante, Sr Fran- 
cisco Cantera, Professeur Emilio Garcia Gomez, Duque 
de Maura, Professeur R. Menendez Pidal, Professeur 
José Pijoan. 

Professeur Eugene Anderson, Professeur Salo W. Baron, 
Professeur Norman Brown, Professeur J. K. Fairbank, 
Professeur Harold Fisher, Professeur G. Stanton Ford, 
Professeur Ralph Gabriel, Professeur Oscar Halecki, 
Professeur Charles Johnson, Professeur Robert J. Kerner, 
Président C. W. de Kiewiet, Professeur A. L. Kroeber, 
Professeur Martin R. P. McGuire, Professeur Conyers 
Read, Professeur R. Redfield, Professeur George Sarton, 
Professeur Richard Shryock, Professeur John Wilson. 

Mgr Blanchet, M. Julien Cain, Professeur Gabriel Le Bras, 
Professeur Claude Lévi-Strauss, M. Léopold S. Senghor, 
Professeur André Siegfried. 

Professeur Rafael Heliodoro Valle. 

Dr Humayun Kabir, Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Dr A. S. 
Altekar, Professeur J. N. Banerjea, Professeur K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri. 

Dr S. T. Alisjahbana, Professeur M. Sardjito, Dr Supomo. 

Dr S. Abdul Aziz Duri. 

Professeur Ali A. Hekmat. 

Professeur F. S. Bodenheimer. 

Professeur Giacomo Devoto, R. P. Antonio Messineo, Pro- 
fesseur Rafaele Pettazzoni. 

Professeur Shigeki Kaizuka, Professeur Suketoshi Yajima. 

Emir Maurice Chehab, Dr Charles Malik. 

Dr Alfonso Caso, Professeur Samuel Ramos, Dr Alfonso 
Reyes, Professeur Manuel Sandoval Vallarta, Profes- 
seur Danie] Cosio Villegas. 

Dr Gokal Chand. 

Dr J. C. Beaglehole. 

Professeur Alf Sommerfelt. 

Dr S. Suhrawardy, Dr I. H. Qureshi, Dr A. Halim. 

Professeur H. R. Kruyt, Professeur Dr R. Hooykaas, 
Dr Maria Rooseboom. 

Dr Ventura Garcia Calderon. 

Professeur Gabriel Bernardo. 

Professeur Joao Pereira Dias. 

Sir Ernest Barker, Dr Joseph Needham, Earl Bertrand 
Russell, Professeur Charles Singer, Professeur Ronald 
Syme, Professeur V. Gordon Childe. 

Professeur Axel Boethius. 

Dr Werner Kaegi, Professeur Jean Piaget. 

Prince Dhani Nivat. 

S. E. Mehmed Fiiad Kipriili. 

Professeur A. N. Pelzer. 
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Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yougoslavie 


Nombre total : 110. 


Professeur José-Maria Traibel. 
S. Exc. C. Parra-Perez, Professeur Mariano Picén Salas. 
M. Miroslav Krleza, Dr Vladislav Ribnikar. 


LisTE DES CONSEILLERS DE LA COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE. 


Aboul Ela Affifi, 4, rue Roushdi Pasha, Roushdi, 
Ramleh, Alexandrie (Egypte). 

Sr Francisco Sanchez Canton, Museo del Prado, 
Madrid (Espagne). 

Dr Armando Cortesao, Casa das Rosas, Sao Joao do 
Campo, Coimbre (Portugal). 

Mr Christopher Dawson, Copse Side, Boars Hill, 
Oxford (Royaume-Uni). 

Dr J. J. L. Duyvendak, Le Binnenvestgracht, Leyde 
(Hollande). 


Professeur Ir. R. J. Forbes, Haringvlietstrat, 11, 
Amsterdam-Z (Pays-Bas). 

Professeur D. R. Gadgil, Ghokale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Poona 4 (Inde). 

Professeur H. A. R. Gibb, St John’s College, Oxford 
(Royaume-Uni). 

Professeur Mohammad Habib, Badar Bagh, Muslim 
University, Aligarh (Inde). 

Professeur A. H. M. Jones, 179 Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge (Royaume-Uni). 

Professeur Kenneth Latourette, 409 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut (E. U. A.). 

Dr Ivan Lins, Rua Almirante Guilhem, 40 Leblon, 
Rio de Janeiro (Brésil). 

Professeur Robert Lopez, Department of History, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut (E. U.A.). 

Professeur Allardyce Nicoll, Wind’s Acre, Colwall, 
near Malvern (Royaume-Uni). 

Dr Bhikku W. Rahula, Cité universitaire, Fondation 
suisse, boulevard Jourdan, Patis (France). 

Mr. Mulk Raj Anand, Editor of Marg, 34-58 Bank 
Street, Fort Bombay 1 (Inde). 

Professeur Arthur M. Schlesinger, Department of 
History, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(E.U.A.). 

Professeur Joseph R. Strayer, Department of History, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (E.U.A.). 
Professeur Ramon Sugranyes de Franch, Fribourg 

University, Fribourg (Suisse). 


Philosophie et mysticisme 
mahométans. 
Histoire de l'art. 


Géographie. 
Histoire du christianisme. 


Histoire des civilisations 
et des cultures chi- 
noises. 

Histoire de la technologie 
et des sciences. 

Histoire économique de 
l’Orient. 

Histoire de l’Islam. 


Histoire de I’Inde. 


Histoire de |’antiquité 
classique. 

Les missions et l’histoire 
de l’Orient. 

Philosophie et histoire 
des sciences. 

Histoire économique de 
l’Occident. 

Histoire de l’art drama- 
tique. 

La religion bouddhiste et 
son histoire. 

L’art de 1’Asie. 


Histoire sociale et cultu- 
relle de l’Amérique. 


Histoire de l'Europe au 
Moyen-Age. 
Histoire du Moyen-Age et 
de la Renaissance en 
et dans les 
pays de la Méditerra- 
née occidentale. 





PARTIE V 


CHRONIQUE 











NEWS ITEMS 


— The International Commission regretfully announces the death of Professor 
Henri FRanNkFort, Member of the International Commission and Author-Editor 
of Volume I, Part II. He had been Director of the Warburg Institute of London 
and Professor of Pre-Classical Antiquity at the University of London since 1949. 

Born in Amsterdam in 1897, Professor Frankfort attended University College, 
London, and the British School at Athens, and in 1927 he took a Ph. D. degree 
at Leiden University. After several years of field work at Abydos, Tell el Amarna 
and Erment in Egypt, he was invited to’ join the University of Chicago Oriental 
Institute expedition in Iraq as field director in 1929. As a result of his published 
findings, he was elected Extraordinary Professor of History and Archaeology 
of the Ancient Near East at the University of Amsterdam, a post he held until 1938. 

In addition to various important essays and monographs on Babylonian and 
Mesopotamian culture, he edited a symposium, The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man in 1947 which was followed soon after by Kingship and the Gods. Egyptian 
Religion, an Interpretation appeared in 1948 and The Problem of Similarity in 
Ancient Near Eastern Religions in 1950. 

Professor Frankfort began his association with the International Commission 


in 1951 as a Corresponding Member. 


— An exhibition entitled « Découverte de l’Asie » was held recently at the 
Cernuschi Museum in Paris to honor the memory of the late René GroussEt 
and show his contribution to our knowledge of the Orient. This exhibition was 
sponsored by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Georges Bidault and 
M. André Marie, Minister of Education. M. Grousset had been appointed Author- 
Editor of Volume III of the History in 1952. 

A special number of France-Asie (IX, Saigon, Septembre-Octobre, 1953) was 
published as a tribute to Professor Grousset’s work. 


— God, Man and the Universe, a series of essays edited by R. P. Jacques de 
Brivort de la Saup&E (Corresponding member from Belgium) was recently published 
in London. The original edition in French was published in 1952, and an Italian 
edition appeared in 1953. 


— J. K. Farrspanx (Corresponding Member from the United States) is the 
author of Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast : The Opening of the Treaty 
Ports, 1842-1854 published late in 1953. 


— Dr. Hermann Hetmpet (Corresponding Member from Germany) is the author 
of Der Mensch in seiner Gegenwart (Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Rupprecht, 


1954). 


— The University Press at Cambridge has published the first volume of Science 
and Civilisation in China by Joseph NeEpuay, F. R. S. (Corresponding Member 
from the United Kingdom). Subtitled Introductory Orientations, this volume is 
the first of a series of seven dealing with History of Scientific Thought (Volume II), 
Mathematics and the Sciences of the Heavens and the Earth (Volume III), Physics, 
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Engineering, and Technology (Volume IV), Chemistry and Industrial Chemistry 
(Volumé V), Biology, Agriculture, and Medicine (Volume VI) and the Social Back- 
ground (Volume VII). 


— Two works of Professor Raffaele Petrazzon1 (Corresponding Member from 
Italy) have appeared in translation : La Religion dans la Gréce antique (Paris : 
Payot, 1953), and Essays on the History of Religion (Leyden : E. J. Brill, 1954). 

Professor Pettazzoni is editor of a new journal which appeared this year, Numen : 
International Review for the History of Religion. He also published late in 1953 
the third volume of his Miti e leggende. 


— Bertrand RussEi..’s, Human Society in Ethics and Politics (London : Allen 
and Unwin) was published early this summer. 


— Professor R. Supomo (Corresponding Member from Indonesia) has been 
appointed Ambassador of Indonesia to the Court of St. James, London. 
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“ : — Organisées avec le concours de l’UNESCO, les [X°* Rencontres Inter- 

al nationales de Genéve se sont déroulées du 1° au 11 septembre 1954 dans l’atmo- 

di sphére et avec le succés habituels. Le théme choisi était vaste : Le Nouveau Monde 

ry et l'Europe. Le Professeur Lucien Febvre, Membre de l'Institut de France, Directeur 

2. des Cahiers, a ouvert le cycle des sept conférences qui ont permis d’entendre tour 

d & tour la voix de MM. William Rappard, l’éminent économiste de Genéve ; Serge 

nt Buarque de Holanda, l’historien, sociologue et ethnographe lucide et pénétrant de 

- Sao Paulo ; Robert Junjk qui, absent de Genéve, n’a pu que faire lire son texte ; 

™ George Boas qui a traité avec talent et finesse de la Cité américaine et Emilio Oribe, 
poéte et penseur original de Montevideo qui a présenté quelques aspects de la 

- pensée dans le Nouveau Monde. M. André Maurois, de |’Académie Frangaise, a 
trouvé enfin son succés habituel en esquissant les principales caractéristiques de 
VEsprit Américain. 
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ABBEVILLE. — IMPRIMERIE F. PAILLART (D. 5068). 
Dépbt légal : 4° trimestre 1954. 
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